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WILLIAM LORD RUSSELL. 


Tue ingenious biographer, Granger, has arranged his multitu- 
dinous subjects under various descriptive denominations, and we 
find among them a class of—* Persons remarkable from a single 
circumstance in their lives.” In this class Lord Russell, had he 
not belonged to that of the nobility, would have been properly 
placed. The story of his life is nearly destitute of those circum- 
stances which usually excite a lasting general interest, for what 
fame is so transient as that of a political partisan? but the termi- 
nation of it furnishes one of the most remarkable authentic 
instances extant of that pure and perfect heroism which in the 
legends of antiquity generally excites our doubts, as well as our 
admiration. For the rest, Lord Russell was one of many engaged 
in a conspiracy of which he was not even the leader: a nobleman 
of honest nature, who had been unhappily led to lend his great 
name to a faction headed by the worst man in the kingdom: a 
victim to that too exquisite and mistaken sense of honour ‘and 
fidelity which alone can attach the virtuous to the worthless. All 
this, unfortunately, is too common to claim justly any unusual 
degree of attention ; but Lord Russell prepared for death, and 
suffered it with the firmness of a stoic, and the resignation of a 
saint. Had he escaped it, his name would have been barely 
noticed on the page of history. 

He was the second son, but, by the death of his elder brother, 
heir apparent, to William, fifth Earl of Bedford, by Anne, daughter 


and sole heiress of Robert Carre, Earl of Somerset. From his 
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father, who had been deeply engaged on the popular side at the 
commencement of the grand rebellion, and who, like too many 
other great men of his time, had fought against the Crown till his 
opposition ceased to be mischievous, and had returned to his 
allegiance when it was no longer in his power to render service, 
he seems to have imbibed those political prejudices which formed 
the conduct, and furnished most of the business of his life. Burnet, 
indeed, expressly tells us that ‘“‘he was inclined from his first 
education to favour the nonconformists ;” and of other education, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, we hear nothing, but doubtless 
he received such as was suited to his high rank. Neither are we 
further informed as to his early habits and pursuits than that he 
indulged with freedom, for a while after the restoration, in the 
gaieties of Charles the Second’s luxurious court. He became a 
member of the House of Commons in the Parliament summoned 
immediately after the restoration, but at what time during the 
sixteen years for which it sat is uncertain; nor does it appear 
that he took any very active concern in its measures. In the 
following, which was called in 1678, he was returned, as he was 
afterwards during his life, for the county of Bedford, and seems, 
at the opening of that Parliament, to have placed himself among 
the friends of the government, or, at all events, to have exercised 
a calm impartiality, since, after the King’s positive and repeated 
refusal to confirm the first choice of a Speaker, which had fallen 
on. Mr. Edward Seymour, the gentleman who was appointed to 
that office by a second election was proposed to the House by 
Lord Russell. 

It was immediately after that period when Charles, weary of 
contests, that, at the best, could not but be unprofitable, -deter- 
mined on a mixture of parties; dissolved his Privy Council, and 
instituted another ; professing, by a formal declaration, his reso- 
lution to be guided solely by its advice in all public affairs 
whatsoever. To this Council he called most of the popular 
leaders, and Lord Russell, who had scarcely yet acquired that 


character, was summoned .in consideration of his birth. By a 
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singular error, Shaftesbury, whom nature had formed to be an 
enemy to concord, was appointed president. This man, who was 
wholly devoid of principle, either religious, social, or political, 
after having been engaged in the most arbitrary measures of the 
Court, had of late affected an extraordinary dread of popery, and, 
of course, an equal zeal for liberty. He carried with him into 
the Council a secret resolution to distract its deliberations; and 
the final end that he had in view, if we may attempt to fathom 
the motives of the most mysterious man living, was to raise 
himself to the highest eminence, by placing a nominal crown on 
the head of the Duke of Monmouth. He possessed surprising 
powers of persuasion, and applied them with peculiar success to 
the seduction of the young and unwary. Russell, who was all 
honour and simplicity, fell easily into a snare baited with his 
favourite political doctrines. He attached himself earnestly to 
Shaftesbury, and when the furious intemperance of that nobleman 
obliged the King to remove him from the Presidency, not many 
months after his appointment, Russell, with some others of his 
proselytes, asked leave to resign their seats in the Council, to 
which Charles with his usual carelessness, answered “ with all my 
heart.” This happened on the thirty-first of January, 1679,O.S. 
From that hour Lord Russell became one of the most strenuous 
opponents of the government. Soon after he withdrew from the 
Council, he personally presented the Duke of York in the Court 
of King’s Bench as a Popish recusant. On the twenty-sixth of 
the following October, upon the opening of a session, he exhorted 
the House, in a short speech which had little else remarkable in 
it, “to suppress popery, and prevent a popish successor ; ” and 
the fierce debate which followed prepared the way for the famous 
bill of exclusion, which passed the Commons on the eleventh of 
November, and was carried up to the Lords by Lord Russell on 
the fifteenth. His parliamentary conduct on the rejection of that 
pill by the Upper House, assumed a character of violence which 
had till then seemed foreign from his nature. The singular fury 


which daily marked the proceedings of the House of Commons 
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during the few weeks of its existence from that date, seems to 
have arisen mostly from his exertions. Among many other bitter 
votes, it was resolved, chiefly at his suggestion, that until a bill 
should be passed for excluding the Duke of York from the 
succession, they could vote no supply, without danger to his 
Majesty, and extreme hazard to the Protestant Religion ; that 
whosoever should advise a prorogation of the Parliament was a 
betrayer of the King and the kingdom, and of the Protestant 
faith; and that no member of the Commons House should accept 
of any office, or place of profit, from the Crown, without leave of 
the House, nor of any promise of such while he should continue 
a member of it. In the short space of two months this Parliament 
had made larger specific strides towards absolute dominion, than 
the famous Long Parliament of Charles the first in as many years. 
The faculties of the government seemed on the eve of being 
suspended; and, on the eighteenth of January, 1680, O.S. the 
King dissolved the Parliament; perhaps the most blameless poli- 
tical act of his reign. 

The most overheated of the Whigs, as they began now to be 
called, thus disappointed, for the time, of the means of compulsion 
by legislative authority, determined to seek them in unlawful 
force. They had been spurred on to this by the frantic restlessness 
of Shaftesbury, who, though now almost in the grasp of death, 
preserved in a great measure his always misapplied activity, and 
vigour of mind. He had contrived to associate in one grand 
scheme of confusion, composed of different designs, some of the 
best and the worst, the noblest and the vilest, of mankind, and 
Lord Russell unhappily threw himself into this chaos of mischief. 
In June, 1683, a mean person of the name of Keeling communi- 
cated to the Secretary of State a plot for the assassination of the 
King and the Duke, on their return from Newmarket to London; 
and a proclamation was immediately issued for the apprehension 
of several, of various ranks, that he had named. Two of these, 
John Rumsey, who had been a Colonel under Cromwell, and 
West, a lawyer, surrendered voluntarily, and in a large confession 
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accused the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Essex, the Lords 
Russell and Grey, and others, of treasonable practices. Monmouth, 
whom the King was naturally desirous of saving, was made 
prisoner, and admitted to bail, Lord Russell being one of his 
securities; and, on the commencement of the term a few days 
after, was discharged, and fled from the danger of a further accu- 
sation, as Shaftesbury had done even before the first rumour of 
the discovery. Whether in the hope of obtaining fuller evidence 
against him, or to give him time to withdraw from the kingdom, 
is uncertain, but Lord Russell’s apprehension was somewhat 
delayed. At length warrants of high treason were issued against 
him and the Earl of Essex, and they were brought before the 
Privy Council, where, says Burnet, “the King told Russell that 
nobody suspected him of any design against his person, but that 
he had good evidence of his being in designs against his govern- 
ment.” After a long examination, he was committed a close 
prisoner to the Tower. 

It was probably true that Lord ea and most of the other 
men of rank engaged in the grand conspiracy, were really igno- 
rant of that bloody purpose, the detection of which led to the 
development of the whole. It seems to have been suddenly 
devised by some of the subordinates, who, weary of waiting the 
fruition of a plan widely extended, and involving various minute 
considerations, and anxious to do something, had hit on the expe- 
dient of all others the most likely to suggest itself to fierce and 
vulgar minds. But, having so far exonerated him, it becomes 
necessary to state candidly of what he was guilty. The primary 
object of the scheme in which he had engaged himself was a 
general insurrection in England and Scotland, and the means of 
effecting it were concerted and conducted by himself, the Duke 
of Monmouth, the Earl of Essex, Algernon Sidney, Hampden, 
and Lord Howard of Escrick, who at last called themselves, and 
were called by their followers, the Council of Six. Shaftesbury 
directed all their operations, but with such consummate artifice, 


that they themselves were insensible of his superiority. The 
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awful and almost endless consequences of an effectual rising 
provoked by their united efforts may be certainly inferred from 
the various, and indeed opposite, views entertained by the parties 
themselves, which are thus briefly described by an elegant and 
accurate historical writer. ‘ Russell, Essex, and Hampden, 
intended to make no further use of insurrection than to exclude 
the Duke of York, and to fix the barriers of the constitution with 
precision. Sidney aimed at the destruction of monarchy, and on 
its ruins to found that republic which in imagination he adored. 
Monmouth hoped, amidst public distractions, to pave a way for 
himself to the throne. Howard, with luxuriant eloquence and 
wit, adopted the views of each particular person, and incited all 
to vigour and action, feeling for moments what they felt through 
life” The whole had been methodised with great precision. 
Each of the leading conspirators was named to manage the insur- 
rection in a particular district: the western counties were com- 
mitted to the charge of Lord Russell; and the general explosion 
was at hand when he was made a prisoner. 

On Friday the thirteenth of July, 1683, he was brought to 
trial, The proof against him was not so strong as had been 
expected, and the witnesses fell under the obloquy which usually 
attends participators who place themselves in that character: the 
truth of their evidence however was unimpeached, and indeed 
unsuspected by all persons of sound judgment, who well knew that 
the common fault of fabricated testimony consists in proving too 
much. The jury was composed of men of strict honour and inte- 
grity, and Pemberton, the Chief Justice, conducted the trial with 
the strictest impartiality. Lord Russell’s lady was present in the 
Court, and he took care that it should be known to the crowd, 
for he requested that she might be allowed to take notes for 
him: Strafford had produced his children on a similar occasion : 
it was an innocent artifice, but perhaps unworthy of the dignified 
minds of such men. He neither avowed nor denied the facts 
with which he was charged, and there was little remarkable in 
his conduct during the trial, and less in his defence ; but his 
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whole deportment was firm and collected, and he listened to the 
verdict by which he was convicted, and afterwards to the sentence 
of death, without the slightest apparent emotion. Two days 
after, he conveyed to the Duke of York a solicitation, in terms 
of the deepest humility, for a pardon. “If your Royal Highness,” 
said he, “will interpose in it, I will in no sort meddle any more 
in the least opposition to your Royal Highness, but will be readily 
determined to live in any part of the world which his Majesty 
shall prescribe, and will never fail in my daily prayers for his 
Majesty’s preservation and honour, and your Royal Highness’s 
happiness; and will wholly withdraw myself from the affairs of 
England, unless called by his Majesty’s order to serve him, which 
I shall never be wanting to do to the utmost of my power.” He 
is said to have written this letter at the earnest solicitation of his 
lady, and, while he was folding it up, he observed to Dr. Burnet, 
“this will be printed, and will-be selling about the streets as my 
submission when I am led out to be hanged.” It is clear indeed 
that he did it against his inclination, for on the Wednesday 
following, two days before his death, all hopes of pardon having 
vanished, he wrote a cold letter to the King, soliciting forgive- 
ness in general terms for unacknowledged faults, but for the 
evident purpose of introducing a bitter and deliberately framed 
reproach. His last hours were distinguished by a calmness of 
piety, and a decency of courage, perhaps unexampled; and in the 
paper which, instead of the customary speech to the people, he 
delivered to the Sheriffs on the scaffold, he maintained his poli- 
tical sentiments with a magnanimous moderation; and, while he 
arraigned, on a point of legal distinction, the judgment under 
which he was about to suffer, owned, with a noble candour, that 
he had been guilty of misprision of treason. A variety of minute 
particulars of his fine conduct and expressions after his condem- 
nation, too numerous to be here inserted, have been preserved 
by Burnet, in his History of his own Times, who, together with 
Dr. Tillotson, attended him constantly in the concluding days of 
his life, even to his final moment. He was beheaded, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, on the twenty-first of July, 1683. 
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Nearly a century after Lord Russell’s death, a most extraordi- 
nary fact was brought to light by the late Sir J ohn Dalrymple, a 
Baron of the Exchequer in Scotland, in a publication of certain 
original papers remaining in the depot of the office for foreign 
affairs in Paris. It appeared that Lord Russell, in the year 1678, 
and afterwards, was in the closest correspondence with the Court 
of France, and had accepted from Louis the Fourteenth an autho- 
rity to use secretly that Prince’s influence for the more effectual 
distraction of the measures of the English government. I will 
insert here an extract from the most material document on the 
subject, together with the passage prefixed to it by Dalrymple, 
without offering a single remark of my own. 

“In Lord Danby’s letters,” says Dalrymple, ‘‘ which are 
published, there are several letters in the beginning of the year 
1677-8, from Mr. Montagu, Ambassador at Paris, to Lord Danby, 
informing that Rouvigny” (a near relation to Lady Russell) ‘was 
to go over with money, to be distributed among the popular party 
in the English Parliament, and to act in concert with Lord 
Russell ; and that Barillon ” (the French Ambassador) ‘‘ was in- 
triguing with the Duke of Buckingham, and others of that party, 
in England. The truth of this information is confirmed by the 
following memorial of Barillon. An English reader will perhaps 
start at a paper being offered to his eyes which lays open an 
intrigue between the virtuous Lord Russell and the Court of 
France; yet it will give him some relief to find, amidst the 
imprudence of such an intrigue, the man of honour appearing.” 

‘““M. de Rouvigny a vu Milord Roussel, et Milord Hollis, qui 
ont eté tous deux forts satisfaits de assurance qu’il leur a donnée, 
que le Roi” (of France) ‘est bien convaincu qu’il n’est point de 
son intérét de rendre le Roi d’Angleterre maitre absolu dans son 
royaume, et que sa Majesté,” (of France) “vouloit travailler & la 
dissolution de ce Parlement dés que le tems y paroitroit favora- 
ble. Milord Roussel lui a dit qu'il engageroit Milord Shafbery 
dans fette affaire, et que ce seroit le seul homme & qui il en parle- 
roit clairement ; et qu’ils travailleroient sous main a empécher 
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qu'on augmentat la somme pui a été offerte pour faire la guerre : 
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et qu’ils feroient ajouter 4 l’offre du million de livres des condi- 
tions si désagréables pour le Roi d’Angleterre, qu’ils esperoient 
qu’il aimeroit mieux se réunir avec la France, que d’y consentir. 
Il temoigna 4 M. de Rouvigny qu’il soupgonnoit que sa Majesté 
trouvoit bon que le Roi d’Angleterre lui déclarat Ja guerre pour 
avoir de argent, avec promesse que dés qu'il seroit le maitre, il 
conclurroit la paix. M. de Rouvigny lui dit que, pour lui faire 
voir le contraire bien clairement, j’étois prét 4 répandre une 
somme considérable dans le Parlement, pour V’obliger 4 refuser 
absolument de l’argent pour la guerre, et le sollicita de lui nommer 
des gens qu’on put gagner. Milord Roussel répondit qu’il seroit 
bien faché d’avoir commerce avec des gens capables d’etre gagnés 
par de l’argent ; mais il lui parut fort aisé d’étre assuré par cette 
proposition qwil n’y a entre votre Majesté et le Roi d’ Angleterre 
nulle intelligence qui puisse préjudicier 4 leur gouvernement,” 
(or, as we call it, Constitution). ‘Il dita M. de Rouvigny que 
lui, et tous ses amis, ne souhaitoient autre. chose que la cassation 
du Parlement; qu ils savoient qu’elle ne pouvoit venir que du 
cété de la France ; que puisqu’il les assuroit que c’étoit le dessein 
de sa Majesté d’y travailler, ils se voyoient oblige de se bien fier 
en lui, et faire tout leur possible pour obliger le Roi d’ Angleterre 
a rechercher encore une fois son amiti¢é; et mettre par ce moyen 
sa Majesté en état de contribuer a leur satisfaction. II l’assura 
que ce seroit 14 le sentiment de Milord Shafbery, qui doit voir 
un de ces jours M. de Rouvigny chez Milord Roussel,” &c. 

Lord Russell married Rachel, second daughter, and at length 
heir, to Thomas Wriothesley, fourth and last Earl of Southampton 
of his name, and widow of Francis Lord Vaughan, eldest son of 
Richard, Earl of Carbery, in Ireland. By that Lady, so highly and 
justly distinguished by her virtues and her talents, he left an only 
son, Wriothesley, who succeeded to his grandfather’s honours and 
estates ; and two daughters ; Rachel, married to William Cavendish, 
second Duke of Devonshire; and Catherine, to John Manners, 


Marquis of Granby, son and heir of John, first Duke of Rutland. 
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Tue strife of parties has long attached to the name of this 
gentleman a notoriety, and a factitious importance, which may 
reasonably excite an earnest inclination to become acquainted 
with the events of his life; a curiosity which must end in disap- 
pointment. . He headed no faction; worked no revolution: he 
neither captivated multitudes by his eloquence, nor tempted them. 
to the field by his courageous example. He shone not, either as 
a counsellor, a senator, or a soldier; and had, as it should seem, 
the singular ill fortune to be but little trusted or admired by 
those who laboured to put into practice the theories to which he 
devoted his mind with the most unrelenting obstinacy and perse- 
verance. A morose temper withheld him in a great measure from 
society, and a weakly constitution from bodily action. His life 
was mostly passed in his closet, and a true history of it could be 
little more than a political pamphlet. To what then does he owe 
that niche in the temple of Fame which those who celebrate him 
in mere shouts to the multitude would perhaps rather leave unin: 
scribed? Simply to the fiery zeal with which he incessantly 
denied the legitimacy of the first public institutions of his country, 
and to the injustice of the sentence by which he was fated to atone 
for his pertinacious errors. | 

He was the third, but second surviving, son of Robert, second 
Earl of Leicester of the Sidneys, by Dorothy, eldest daughter of 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and was born about the 


year 1622. His father, under whose immediate inspection, and 
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anxious care, he received an admirable education, was perhaps 
the most conspicuous ornament, as well as the most correct 
example, to the court of Charles the First, uniting to distinguished 
talents the most exact probity, and to a considerable share of 
erudition and literature the lighter graces of the most refined 
politeness. Algernon, who seems to have been his favourite 
child, accompanied him in 1632 on his embassy to Denmark, 
and in 1636 to Paris, when he visited that capital in the same 
character. He remained for several years abroad with his father, 
and when that nobleman, on the fall of Strafford, was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1641, attended him also thither ; 
had the command of a troop of horse in his regiment ; and served 
with fair reputation against the rebels of that country. It is 
evident however that he had even then imbibed the anti-monar- 
chical notions which distinguished him through life. Whether 
he had received them from, or communicated them to, his elder 
brother, the Viscount Lisle, is uncertain, but it is clear that in 
1643 they solicited and received the King’s permission to eome 
to England, and that it was granted with this palpable note of 
suspicion—that they should on their arrival instantly repair to 
his Majesty at Oxford. Events which immediately succeeded 
proved that it was well founded. On their landing at Liverpool, 
in the month of August, they were arrested by the agents of the 
Parliament in that quarter, who presently after, in obedience to a 
special order of the House of Commons, dispatched them under a 
strong guard to London. All this bore strong marks of a previous 
agreement, but the sequel left no doubt on that head: they were 
received with open arms by the rulers who had issued the stern 
mandate ; a military commission was bestowed on each; and a 
pretence was devised for the vote of a sum of two thousand pounds 
to Algernon, whose superior talents, and energetic temper, seemed 
well worthy of the application of such a retaining fee. 

He became now most firmly attached to the rebel cause. In 
1644 the Earl of Manchester appointed him captain of a troop in 
his own regiment, and in the following spring Fairfax, the com- 
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mander-in-chief for the Parliament, gave him a regiment of horse, 
and soon after, the government of Chichester. His brother, 
Lisle, who was sent in 1646 to supersede their excellent father in 
the rule of Ireland, placed him in a similar command of cavalry 
in that country, and before the conclusion of the year made him 
Lieutenant-General of the Horse there, and Governor of the Castle 
of Dublin, which however was soon taken out of his hands, and 
placed in those of a Colonel Jones. Whether to expostulate on 
that deprivation, or to throw himself into the prime scene of action 
m the tragedy of those times, is uncertain; but he came imme- 
diately after to London, where, on the seventh of May, 1647, he 
was included with several other officers, by the House of Commons, 
in a vote of thanks for their services in Ireland, which was 
presently followed by a more solid mark of favour in the appoint- 
ment to the office of Governor of Dover. Here ended his military 
career, in which nothing seems to have occurred worthy either of 
praise or blame. 

As he had embraced the cause of the’ Parliament, because it 
aimed at reducing the monarchical power, so he now joyfully 
abandoned it for the army, because that faction had determined 
to destroy the King. The leaders of it accepted him with equal 
satisfaction, well aware not only of the inveteracy of his political 
prejudices, but that he was in all the usual relations of social 
intercourse strictly a man of honour, a character by no means 
common in their party. His name was placed in the regicide 
commission, and it has been firmly asserted, and faintly denied, 
that he was one of those who sat in judgment on the ill-fated 
Charles. He had however no employment under the short-lived 
republic, and when Cromwell assumed the government, and the 
title of Protector, consistently enough transferred to the usurper 
the same degree of detestation that he had borne towards the 
King. He flew, full of spleen and disgust, to his father’s seat of 
Penshurst, the deep retirement of which was well suited not only 
to the character of his mind, but to the occupation to which he 


meant now to apply it. He is supposed to have written during 
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his long sojournment there the most part of his Discourses. on 
Government; a work of considerable extent, in which admirable 
ingenuity of argument, universal historical knowledge, and a style 
not less graceful than nervous, are prostituted to the arrogant 
purpose of decrying a principle to which, with some exceptions, 
so few and so transitory that their occurrence does not prove the 
rule, the nations of the earth, from the beginning of time, have as 
it were with one accord consented—to the fantastic view of found- 
ing a system of government on his own blind hatred to the very 
name. of royalty. 

He remained thus secluded till the expulsion of Richard — 
Cromwell, and the consequent re-establishment of the Long 
Parliament. ‘The declaration of that assembly, on the seventh of 
May, 1659, “to secure the liberty and property of the people, 
without a single person, King, or House of Peers,” recalled him, 
with fresh hopes and unabated zeal, to the practice of his favourite 
experiment. On the thirteenth of the same month he was nomi- 
nated one of the heads of that hydra representative of kingly 
authority which the Parliament then erected under the denomi- 
nation of the Council of State; and, on the fifth of June, was 
appointed to visit Copenhagen, in the character of an Ambas- 
sador, for the purpose of mediating a peace between the Kings 
of Denmark and Sweden. ‘Two others were joined to him in this 
commission, one of whom was appointed to supply the place of 
Whitelocke, who tells us in his Memorials that his name was 
originally inserted, but that he withdrew it, ‘ well knowing the 
over-ruling temper and height of Colonel Sidney.” After a few 
months’ residence in those parts, his negotiation, which he seems 
to have managed with much sagacity, was terminated, together 
with all the political plans and prospects which he had so long 
cherished, by the almost unexpected occurrence of the King’s 
restoration. He remained however at Stockholm, awaiting. the 
turn of affairs in England respecting his party, but. with little 
patience. He indulged in the extravagant hope, even when the 


King had scarcely arrived in London, of a renewal of his diplo- 
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matic commission, and, that expectation failing, resolved to come 
home, seeming to entertain no apprehension of resentment for 
the part that he had acted in the rebellion, but his father’s repre- 
sentations soon withdrew him from his error. Much correspond- 
ence between that nobleman and himself on the question of his 
return to his country has been preserved, and may be found 
chiefly in Collins’s fine collection of the papers of the family. No 
great cordiality seems to have subsisted between them, and indeed 
between men of characters so different, and so essentially divided 
in their notions of public duty, little could be reasonably expected. 
In a letter from his father, written about this period, we find these 
remarkable passages :— . 

‘Concerning you, what to resolve in myself or what to advise 
you, truly I know not; for you must give me leave to remember 
of how little weight my opinions and counsels have been with 
you, and how unkindly and unfriendly you have- rejected those 
exhortations and admonitions which, in much affection and 
kindness, I have given you upon many oceasions, and in almost 
every thing, from the highest to the lowest, that hath concerned 
you; and this you may think sufficient to discourage me from 
putting my advices into the like danger; yet somewhat I will 
say. And, first, I think it unfit, and perhaps, as yet, unsafe for 
you to come into England; for I believe Powell hath told you 
that he heard when he was here that you were likely to be excepted 
out of the general act of pardon and oblivion; and, though I 
know not what you have done or said, here or there, yet I have 
several ways heard that there is an ill opinion of you as of any, 
even of those that condemned the late King: and, when I thought 
there was no other exception to you than your being of the other 
party, I spoke to the “‘ General” (Monk) in your behalf, who told 
me that very ill offices had been done you, but he would assist 
you as much as justly he could; and I intended then also to 
speak to somebody else (you may guess whom I mean) but since 
that I have heard such things of you, that in the doubtfulness 


only of their being true, no man will open his mouth for you. I 
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will tell you some passages, and you shall do well to clear yourself 
of them. It is said that the University of Copenhagen brought 
their Album unto you, desiring you to write some thing therein ; 
and that you did scribere in albo these words— 


Bette Manus hee inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem, 


and put your name to it. This cannot choose but be publicly 
known, if it be true. It is also said that a minister, who hath 
married a Lady Laurence, here at Chelsea, but now dwelling at 
Copenhagen, being there in company with you, said, “I think 
you were none of the late King’s judges, nor guilty of his death,” 
meaning our King. ‘ Guilty!” said you, ‘do you call that guilty? 
Why it was the justest and bravest action that ever was done in 
England, or any where else ;” with other words to the same effect. 
It is also said that you, having heard of a design to seize upon 
you, or to cause you to be taken prisoner, you took notice of it to 
the King of Denmark himself, and said, ‘I hear there is a design 
to seize upon me; but who is it that hath that design, Est-ce 
notre bandit ?” by which you are understood to mean the King. 
Besides this, it is reported that you have been heard so say many 
scornful and contemptuous things of the King’s person and family, 
which, unless you can justify yourself, will hardly be forgiven or 
forgotten; for such personal offences make deeper impressions 
than public actions, either of war or treaty.” 

These, and other such remonstrances prevailed. He determined 
to remove into Germany, and, after having resided for a while at 
Frankfort, went to Rome, and seems to have remained in that 
city, and its neighbourhood, till 1663, when he again visited 
Germany, and afterwards the Netherlands, France, and Holland. 
His letters to his father during these wanderings, which occupied 
the long space of seventeen years, abound in keen and universal 
observation, but are strongly tinged with the prejudices and 
fancies of pride and melancholy. His conceit of the importance 


of his enmity to Kings, and to his own in particular, filled him 
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with groundless suspicion of spies on his conduct, and violence 
to his person ; in the mean time his affection to the rebel causé 
seemed to increase proportionately to his apprehensions. He says 
in one of his letters, ‘The tide is not to be diverted, nor the 
oppressed delivered; but God in his time will have mercy on his 
people: he will save and defend them, and avenge the blood of 
those who shall now perish, upon the heads of those who, in their 
pride, think nothing is able to oppose them. Happy are those 
whom God shall make instruments of his justice in so blessed a 
work. If I can live to see that day I shall be ripe for the grave, 
and able to say with joy, Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” The intervals spared from these reveries were 
embittered by family discords, and by the waste and embezzle- 
ment of his property in England, as he tells us, by his relations ; 
by the insufficiency of his means to his expenses, and the unwill- 
ingness and tardiness of his friends in supplying his wants. 
These circumstances put him on a scheme of raising English 
troops for the service of the Emperor, and he had made some 
progress ina negociation to that end. ‘I will undertake,” says 
he, in a letter to his father on that subject, from Brussels, “to 
transport a good strong body of the best. officers and soldiers of 
our old army, both horse and foot.” Charles’s ministers had 
however no inclination to see any of that ‘old army” again 
embodied in any part of Europe, nor was the Emperor probably 
very desirous of such auxiliaries, so the plan fell to the ground. 
He was at length withdrawn from his difficulties and troubles 
by the royal permission to return to his country, together with 
a pardon for his former offences, These were obtained by his 
nephew, Robert, Earl of Sunderland, then in high confidence, or, 
as some say, by his friend, Henry Savile, and he came to England 
in 1677. 

He gave out on his arrival that he had solicited these favours 
merely to gratify the earnest inclination of his ancient father 
(who did in fact expire very shortly after) once more to see him ; 


that he longed only for quiet and retirement, and had agreed 
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therefore for the purchase of a small estate in Gascony, on which 
he meant to end his days. In this he might have been sincere, 
and if he were not, it happened opportunely for his concealed 
motives that his brother, the Earl of Leicester, refused to pay to 
him his father’s legacy of five thousand one hundred pounds, 
which produced a suit in Chancery, and furnished a plausible 
pretext for his remaining in England. Be this as it might, certain 
it is that immediately on his arrival he plunged into political 
intrigue. His darling enmity to the monarchial branch of the 
system had grown with his years, and modern discoveries have 
clearly proved that he was by no means scrupulous in the choice 
of means whereby to gratify that disposition. In the autumn of 
1678 we find him the instrument of a secret correspondence 
between Lord Halifax and Barillon, the ambassador of Louis the 
fourteenth, instituted with a view of overthrowing the Lord 
Treasurer Danby; and soon after labouring to persuade that 
French minister that the interests of France could be in no other 
way so essentially served as by the establishment of a republican 
government in England. <A few other persons were engaged in 
this scandalous project, but Sidney, according to his nature, seems 
to have been at their head. ‘‘ Monsieur de Sidney,” says Barillon, 
in a letter to his master, of the tenth of September, 1680, “est un 
de ceux qui me parlent le plus fortement, et le plus ouvertement, 
sur cette maticre.” Any degree of confidence respecting public 
affairs between an Englishman of the character which it is the 
fashion to ascribe to Sidney and a French Ambassador might seem 
strange, but the origin of it was really monstrous. Sidney, soon 
after his return, had actually condescended to become a regular 
pensioner of France. He received, as appears from the only two 
papers remaining of Barillon’s accounts of disbursements of the 
sums secretly remitted to him by Louis for the purpose of bribing 
such English as he might think proper, five hundred guineas in 
1679, and a similar sum in the following year; thus allying 
himself to the natural enemy of his country, in the hope of 
strengthening the chance of annihilating its crown. 
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As no proof of a fact so extraordinary ought to be omitted, I 
will cite a passage from another of Barillon’s letters to Louis, 
of the fourteenth of December, 1679, and so take leave of this 
very disgusting part of the present subject—‘M. de Sidney m’a 
été dune grande utilité en bien des occasions. C’est un homme 
qui a ete dans les premicres guerres, et qui naturellement est 
ennemi de la Cour. On I’a soupgonné depuis quelque tems, de 
s’étre laissé gagner par Milord Sunderland, mais il me paroit 
toujours avoir les mémes sentiments, et n’avoir point changé de 
maximes. Il a beaucoup de crédit parmi les indépendans, et est 
ami intime de ceux qui sont les plus opposés 4 la cour dans le 
Parlement. Il a été elu pour celui-ci. Je ne lui ai donné que 
ce que votre Majesté m’a permit. II auroit bien voulu avoir 
d’avantage, et si on lui faisoit quelque gratification nouvelle il 
seroit aisé de lengager entiérement. Cependant il est dans les 
dispositions fort favorables pour ce que votre Majesté peut désirer, 
et ne voudroit pas que l’Angleterre et les Etats Généraux fissent 
une ligue. II est fort mal avec son frére, qui est en Hollande, et 
se moque de ce que la.Cour s’en sert comme d’un négociateur. 
Je crois que c’est un homme qui seroit fort utile si les affaires 
d’Angleterre se portoient a l’extremité.” Sidney never sat in 
Parliament after the restoration, yet M. Barillon’s statement is 
correct, for he was returned in the year that this letter was 
written, for Guildford, in Surrey, but his election was subsequently 
invalidated. 

The tragical remnant of his story is too well known to require, 
or even to permit, any lengthened recital of it here; for the same 
reasons which have induced his eulogists to pass over almost 
silently the events of his life, have prompted them to record with 
scrupulous exactness, and to proclaim with trumpet-tongued 
vociferation, even the most minute circumstances connected with 
his death. He became weary of the tediousness and caution 
necessarily attendant on the undermining system which he had 
adopted on his arrival in England, and the impatience and 


fierceness of his spirit panted for an opportunity of striking a 
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decisive blow for the cause that he adored. Such a one offered 
itself in the spring of 1683. The Duke of Monmouth, the Earl 
of Essex, the Lords Russell and Howard of Escrick, and John 
Hampden, grandson to the more remarkable person of his name, 
had conspired to raise a rebellion; and, though his views were 
totally distinct from those of any individual of the party, he 
eagerly joined them, and was cordially accepted. This conspi- 
racy, so familiar to every reader of English history under the ill- 
chosen appellation of “the Rye-house plot,” was discovered to 
the Government by some of its inferior agents, and the principals 
were speedily seized. Sidney was arrested on the twenty-sixth of 
June, arraigned on an indictment of high treason, and brought 
to trial on the seventh of the succeeding November, before 
Jefferies, perhaps the only eminent public man for whose inva- 
riably infamous conduct no one has ever yet dared to offer an 
apology. Strong suspicions were formed that the jury had been 
unfairly chosen. A single witness, and he an accomplice, and a 
man of known bad character, appeared against him. The law 
required two, but the judge cut short that difficulty. Sidney’s 
Discourses on Government, which have been already mentioned, 
had been found, then an unpublished manuscript, among his 
private papers, and Jefferies ruled that the production of this 
piece, in the hand-writing of the culprit, was equivalent to the 
testimony of a second witness. Of Sidney’s guilt not a doubt 
could be entertained; but the annals of Europe can scarcely 
produce another instance of such detestable perversion of law. It 
1s needless to say that he was convicted, and sentenced to die, 
and on the seventh of the following December he was beheaded 
on Tower-hill, glorying to the last in what he called “the good 
old cause,” and exhibiting a firmness and resolution which to 


common observers it always seems surprising that a bad one should 
be capable of inspiring. 
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THE history of the parents, and of the issue, of this lady has 
rendered her more remarkable than the circumstances of her own 
life. She was the only daughter, and sole heir, of that deservedly 
miserable pair, Robert Carre, Earl of Somerset, and Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Howard, first Earl of Suffolk of his family, 
and was married in the summer of 1637 to William, Lord Russell, 
son and heir of Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford. That nobleman, 
naturally enough, had béen so averse to the alliance as to endea- 
vour to detach his son from it, not only by his positive interdic- 
tion, but by giving him permission to choose a wife from any 
other family in England ; but the attachment of the lovers, which 
reigned equally in the bosom of each, was unconquerable.. At 
length, all parties having tormented themselves and each other 
for many months, the King was prevailed on to interfere, and the 
Duke of Lenox, whom he employed to solicit the old Earl, at last 
obtained his consent ; but with so much difficulty, that the nup- 
tials did not take place till more than a year after the Duke’s first 
application. There is in the Strafford Papers, among Mr. Garrard’s 
lively letters of court news, one to the Lord Wentworth, after- 
wards the great Earl of Strafford, then in Ireland, chiefly on the 
subject of this match. It is dated on the twenty-third of March, 
1636, O. S.; and I need, perhaps, offer no apology for inserting a 
rather long extract from it, especially as it relates chiefly to a 


person of whom the very slender particulars which have been 
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preserved of her have never before been collected, not to mention 
certain curious features which it will be found to exhibit of the 
manners of some of the highest of James’s courtiers. 

“The marriage,” says Mr. Garrard, “will now shortly, at 
Easter, be solemnized. A most fine lady. My Lord of Bedford 
loves money a little too much, which, together with my Lord of 
Somerset’s unexpected poverty, hath been the cause of this long 
treaty, not any diminution of the young parties’ affection, who 
are all in a flame in love. My Lord of Somerset told the Lord 
Chamberlain” (the eccentric and profligate Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke) “who hath been a great moderator in this business, 
before his daughter, ‘though one of them must be undone if that 
marriage went on, he chose rather to undo himself than to make 
her unhappy ;’ and he hath kept his word; for he hath sold all 
he can make money of, even his house that he lives in, at Chiswick, 
with all his plate, jewels, and household stuff, to raise a portion 
of twelve thousand pounds, which my Lord of Bedford is now 
content to accept. This Lord” (Somerset) “ pretends that he 
lent my Lord Goring three thousand pounds, when he was in the 
Tower, and, being now in some straits about raising the portion, 
he hath sent to the Lord Goring, and demanded it of him. He 
denies it lent, for he says it was given for real services then done 
him, which the Duke of Bucks could witness, were he living. 
This hath made a great noise, and much siding in the business. 
My Lord Chamberlain, most fierce to carry it for Somerset, being 
one night at Salisbury House, fell into discourse about this three 
thousand pounds, saying that it was due to my Lord of Somerset, 
and that Somerset would ask leave of the King to sue my Lord 
Goring, and that he would recover it, for somewhat that he knew. 
This he speaking with much vehemence, my Lord Powis, being 
by, spoke to moderate him, especially since it concerned my 
Lord Goring, who had always been his true and faithful friend. 
He replied he loved my Lord Goring well, but he loved a truth 
better. For one good service my Lord Goring had done him, he 
had requited him with twenty. Powis said that he believed 
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further that my Lord Goring was not able suddenly, if it were 
due, to pay such a sum; and asked him whether he would make 
himself a solicitor, to gather in Somerset’s debts. That word 
‘solicitor’ heated his Lordship. He fell into higher passion, and 
swore deeply, ‘God damn me, I have seen a letter under my 
Lord Goring’s hand, where he confesseth the debt, and it must 
be a great courtesy must deserve three thousand pounds. It was 
a gift for a Prince to give, not for a subject. Let my Lord 
Goring shew wherein he did ever my Lord Somerset a courtesy 
worth three hundred pounds, and he shall quit his three thousand, 
for which he hath his letter to shew.’ My Lady Salisbury saying 
then—‘ If he had such a letter to shew, let him shew it, and the 
business was at end.’ That ‘If, the Lord Chamberlain took 
worse from her than anything spoken before—‘ Would she If, 
when he had sworn he had seen it?’ Still she repeated ‘ If ;’ and 
she thought she might say If to the King, much more to him. 
She further told him that in all disputes he must. have his own 
way, but he should not have it of her—He should not silence her 
in her own house—She would speak. So she rose up, and went 
from him, and the company, into her chamber. But it must not 
rest so. My Lady Vaux, and my Lady Powis, undertook his 
Lordship, and he, being in an excellent good disposition, they 
brought him to a better temper, and to more reason, which 
effected, in they go to my Lady Salisbury’s chamber, who was 
now the angrier of the two. There they made them friends: 
Powis made them kiss. Sic finita est fabula.” It appears from a 
subsequent letter in the same collection that the marriage did 
not take place till the following July, Lord Russell being then 
twenty-three years old, and the bride seventeen. 

It is not only agreeable but useful to find traits of goodness-in 
the worst characters. Such discoveries excite kind and compas- 
sionate feelings, abate the uncharitable arrogance with which we 
are apt to view fallen sinners, and, by showing that the same 
sources in the human heart may produce the most detestable 


crimes, and the most excellent affections, warn us against too 
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proud a confidence in the principles with which we may flatter 
ourselves that we can fortify our frail nature. The guilty and 
degraded Somerset, whose first step towards deliberate murder 
had been made under the influence of the gentlest of all passions, 
loved his only child with the sweetest extravagancy of a parent’s 
fondness. She inherited his tenderness; but the same disposi- 
tion which by a sad fatality involved him in the most frightful 
ruin, and rendered him an object of disgust and horror, blessed 
her marriage bed, and shed on her fame a mild lustre, which the 
lapse of time has not yet wholly obscured. It is said that she 
was ignorant of her mother’s dishonour till she read it in a 
pamphlet which had been incautiously left in a window, and that 
she was so struck by this accidental discovery that she fell into a 
fit, and was found senseless, with the book open before her. 

This lady, bowed down probably by grief for the premature 
loss of her son, Lord Russell, a few months before, died on the 
tenth of May, 1684, at the age of sixty-four, leaving a character 
perfectly unblemished. She was buried at Cheneys, in Bucks, 
where, after the death of her lord, who was in 1694 created Duke 
of Bedford, and survived her till the year 1700, a superb monu- 
ment was erected to their memory, in which their figures are 
represented, under a canopy supported by pillars of the Corin- 
thian order. She had seven sons, of whom the first and third, 
Francis and John, died bachelors; William, the second son, 
ancestor of the succeeding Dukes, suffered death for high treason 
in 1683; Edward, Robert, James, and George, married, but no 
male issue remains from them. She had also four daughters : 
Anne, who died unmarried; Diana, married first to Sir Greville 
Verney, of Compton Verney, in Warwickshire, Knight of the 
Bath, secondly to William, Lord Allington; Catherine, died an 
infant ; and Margaret, became the wife of her kinsman, Edward 
Russell, Earl of Orford. 
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A Crown has seldom been inherited, perhaps never regained, 
with fairer prospects than those which marked the actual accession 
of this Prince to the Throne of his ancestors. Equally welcome 
to an impoverished and insulted Nobility, to a persecuted Clergy, 
and to a disappointed People who had long since awaked from their 
golden dream of the promised effects of successful rebellion, 
he re-entered his Kingdom almost a stranger, invested with nearly 
unconditional power, and indebted to mere hope for that love and 
confidence which his subjects had denied to their experience of his 
father’s virtues. While the despotic conduct of Cromwell produced 
this desperate disposition at home, his subtlety and firmness had 
subdued or awed all foreign enemies. ‘Thus the character of the 
usurper’s rule seemed to have blessed, as well as to have forwarded, 
the restoration; and England was then religious enough to ascribe 
the whole to a special interference of Providence, and to consider 
their young King as a chosen instrument of divine favour. Charles 
availed himself of none of these advantages. He sought not to 
establish on them either his own greatness, or the happiness of his 
people, though he loved power, and was not deficient in good will. 
Most of the qualities of his mind and heart were negative. He 
did not want penetration, he was not unkind, he was not avaricious, 


he was not treacherous, he was not obstinate; but then he was 
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neither wise, generous, prudent, candid, nor resolute. He reigned, 
therefore, without exciting either love or hatred, and his death 
provoked neither grief nor joy. Writers have treated his memory 
with unsparing and unjust severity: they have classed him with 
wicked Kings, when, in fact, he was only worthless. 

He was born on the 29th of May, 1630, and driven into exile 
and obscurity before he had reached manhood, with few advantages 
from an eduéation which had been continually interrupted by the 
public disorders which distracted his family. In the remnant of a 
Court which surrounded him in his retreat he found little to 
strengthen moral principles, or to excite strong affections. It was 
composed of a very few of the grave old servants of the murdered 
King; of some younger men of birth, who, in spite of the ruin and 
proscription in which their master and themselves were involved, 
giving a loose to their natural disposition to jealousy and intrigue, 
disturbed him by incessant contests for his barren favour; and of 
others who, having passed their youth amidst the excesses of an 
army, sought now to forget their cares in the increased indulgence 
of a libertinism already habitual to them. Charles, equally gay 
and indolent, threw himself, pardonably enough, mto the arms of 
these good fellows, as they were then called, and industriously 
avoided the two former classes. ‘There was.a member, however, of 
the first whose wisdom, integrity, and perfectly disinterested 
affection to him and his family, had found their way to his heart. 
All parties bowed to the exalted qualities of Sir Edward Hyde: 
his presence was at all times welcome to his master; and while 
they were together, Charles remembered that he was a King, and 
became for the time a statesman. 

By this great and good man, afterwards better known as Earl 
of Clarendon, and Lord Chancellor, were devised the ministerial 
arrangements, and the scheme of general policy, which accompanied 
the restoration. While it comprehended some necessarily strong 
and even severe measures, it was peculiarly marked by forbearance, 
and even concession. A bill of indemnity was passed, from the 


benefit of which very few but those who had actually sat in judement 
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on the late King were excepted, and another to ratify all decisions 
in judicial proceedings which had been instituted in the name of 
the Protector or the Commonwealth. Some rigid dissenters, who 
had been deeply instrumental to the origin of the late miseries, 
were admitted into the Privy Council, and some of their leading 
ministers into the number of Royal chaplains. Episcopacy, which 
had indeed never been formally abrogated by the preceding 
spurious authorities, was but silently suffered to slide into its 
former station, while the presbyterians were, by an express declara- 
tion from the King, allowed a certain share in the government of 
the Church. The folly, however, of endeavouring to satisfy those 
people, by any conciliation short of an unqualified surrender to 
them of all power both in Church and State, presently became 
evident, and it was determined to withhold almost all from those 
who had resolved to consider a part as no boon. ‘They were 
excluded, in the year following the restoration, by the Corporation 
Act, from that universal municipal authority with which the 
rebellion had invested them ; and by the Act of Uniformity, not 
only from any share in the government of the Church, but from 
all ecclesiastical benefices. Multitudes relinquished their livings 
rather than submit to the prescribed qualifications; the country 
looked on with indifference, if not with complacency; and the 
Catholics, gratified as much by this legally marked division of the 
reformed into two classes as by the dispersion of that which was 
most inimical to them, openly exulted, and began to assume the 
air of a party in the State. Charles, who it is now certain was, 
as far as his carelessness and levity could allow, a convert to that 
faith, became secretly their patron; and at this period, 1662, 
strengthened their influence by marrying, rather in opposition to 
the advice of his ministers, Catherine of Portugal—a Princess whose 
person and manners he entirely disliked, and who seems indeed to 
have possessed no one recommendation to his choice but the devoted 
attachment of herself and her family to the Papal religion and 
Crown. 


This union was presently succeeded by important consequences, 
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By the treaty lately concluded with Portugal, Charles had promised 
to protect that country against Spain, by which it was considered 
and assailed as a rebellious province, and had specifically stipulated 
never to put Dunkirk into the hands of the Spaniards. The 
charges of the promised succours presently exhausted a treasury 
which, as much through the parsimony of Parliament as his own 
improvidence, had not at any time since his accession been 
sufficiently supplied ; and he determined at once to discharge his 
engagement as to Dunkirk, and to relieve his own necessity, by 
selling that celebrated fortress to France. From the date of this 
alienation, the credit of Lord Clarendon, by whose express advice 
the measure had been adopted, began imperceptibly to decline, not 
only with the King but with the country. The people considered 
it, and so indeed it proved, as an overture to a connection of a 
nature somewhat anomalous with a power against which their 
jealous prejudices had been constantly directed; and Charles, who 
since his marriage had become, contrary to general custom, more 
careless of concealing his voluptuous excesses, had gradually grown 
weary of the Chancellor’s remonstrances against them. <A favourite 
mistress, soon after created Duchess of Cleveland, was now, accord- 
ing to the fashion of France, publicly avowed; became the known 
dispenser of all smaller appointments ; and presently acquired a 
degree of influence even in the direction of state affairs. She 
united herself of course to Clarendon’s enemies, and gradually 
formed a faction against him ; but the time was not yet ripe for his 
dismissal, and an absurd and premature attack made on him in 
Parliament in the shape of an impeachment of High Treason, by the 
Earl of Bristol, who was the known head of the Catholic party, had 
the effect rather of postponing than accelerating his fall. The 
marriage also of his daughter to the Duke of York, afterwards 
James the Second, from which his enemies had promised themselves 
great results, which indeed were warded off by his own wisdom 
and integrity, contributed to maintain him in the King’s favour. 
In the mean time Charles’s Parliament seemed to meet but to 
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relinquished the main security for the independent exercise of its 
own faculties, by repealing the celebrated Triennial Act, and 
abandoned its privileges by making that concession, in compliance 
with the King’s demand, personally expressed in his speech at the 
opening of the session. Shortly after, a bill was passed extending 
the prohibitions and penalties of the Act of Uniformity from the 
sectarian clergy to their congregations, which it limited to a very 
small number, subjecting the whole, in case of excess, to fine and 
imprisonment, increasing in extent on a repetition of the offence, 
and on a third even to transportation for seven years. Nothing 
was denied to the King but money, and of that he is said to have 
become possessed at this time in a manner by accident. A few 
years of peace had allowed the nation to direct its attention to 
trade, and it had at length opened its eyes to the vast natural 
advantages which it possessed to that end. The Dutch became 
the objects at once of its envy and its cupidity, and pretences were 
presently found for an attack on them. The King, who was a 
naval and military theorist, was easily persuaded to take up the 
idea; the Duke of York, who longed to distinguish himself in 
active service, and whom his brother delighted to gratify, seized it 
with eagerness; and the Parliament, struck by the prospect of 
enormous spoil which it held forth, sanctioned the measure almost 
unanimously, and voted nearly twenty-five hundred thousand 
pounds for the charges of the war for three years, a far larger sum 
than had ever before been granted to any English King. From 
this great supply it has been asserted that Charles found the means 
of relieving his private necessities. 

The outline of the story of this war with the United Provinces, 
which was entirely naval, is well known. The facts which we are 
most desirous to forget will always be found the most strongly 
fixed in our recollection, and the humiliating exploit of the Dutch 
in sailing up the Thames with which it concluded, will outlive in 
English memory even the admirable bravery by which our country- 
men were distinguished in its commencement. The peace of 
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war had been undertaken, was presently after sacrificed to the 
ill-humour of the nation on its failure. All parties joined in the 
persecution of this admirable minister, and the ingratitude of the 
King afforded a striking proof of the compatibility of an easy 
temper with an unfeeling heart. The Chancellor was impeached 
in Parliament; fled from the impending storm ; and his voluntary 
banishment was confirmed and perpetuated by an act of the 
legislature. It was long before the chasm produced in Charles’s 
counsels by the loss of him became apparently filled up; at length, 
after various fluctuations, a Cabinet, unhappily permanent, was 
formed. It consisted of Sir Thomas Clifford, a man remarkable 
only for his temerity; of the Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, a person so wholly unprincipled that his great talents 
served but to render him an object of greater dread; of the Duke 
of Buckingham, a careless wit, a frantic debauchee, and the chief 
pander to the King’s sensual pleasures ; of the Lord Arlington, a 
pliant parasite, of moderate understanding ; and of the Earl, soon 
after Duke, of Lauderdale, notorious only for a disposition at 
once insolent and abject, hypocritical and furious. Of these, two 
were catholics, one a deist, one a bigoted presbyterian, and another 
completely without either religious or moral impressions. The 
word “Cabal,” formed from the initial letters of their names, and 
applicable enough to the mysteries of the dark policy, if policy it 
may be called, which they adopted, was given to them by the 
country, as a denomination, and they presently became known by 
it as well in foreign nations as in their own. 

It was about this period that the eyes of all Europe began to 
be fixed on Louis the Fourteenth, whose ambition and spirit of 
enterprise had been already, even in his early youth, sufficiently 
developed to excite a general alarm. In 1668, on pretences the 
most futile, he suddenly seized on the Spanish Netherlands. ‘The 
United Provinces, thus at his mercy, as promptly bescught the 
protection of England, and the treaty between those two powers 
and Sweden, known by the name of “the Triple League,” was 
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will with which Charles seemed to enter into this measure, the 
general object of which was to curb the growing power of France, 
was by no means genuine. He secretly longed to establish with 
Louis, not so much a political alliance, as a private intercourse, 
and it is more than probable that some opening to that end was 
already in progress even at the moment that he signed the triple 
league. ‘The French Monarch, from motives which, though 
dictated by mere ambition, were far less discreditable, sought the 
connection with yet greater earnestness. Charles was suffering 
under extreme personal necessity. Unable perhaps now to divert 
to his own use any part of the supplies which, in consequence of 
the late treaty, the Commons had granted with unusual liberality, 
he is said to have declared to his Cabinet that he would give the 
office of Lord High Treasurer to any one who could devise the 
means of relieving him ; and Clifford earned the staff, together with 
a peerage, by suggesting the desperate expedient of shutting up 
the Exchequer. Such aids, however, were uncertain and _transi- 
tory, and there was one mode only in which Charles could make 
a fixed and permanent addition to his personal income. He 
adopted it; secretly accepted a pension from Louis; and agreed 
to abandon his allies. 

This disgraceful treaty is said to have been concluded with the 
King’s sister, the accomplished Duchess of Orleans, who met him 
for that purpose at Dover, and remained with him there for a few 
days, in the year 1671; a visit otherwise of some importance to 
England, inasmuch as the Duchess brought in her train the 
beautiful Louise de Querouaille, of whom he instantly became 
extravagantly enamoured; whom he brought with him to 
London, and soon after created Duchess of Portsmouth; and 
whose influence over him, extending too frequently to public 
affairs, ended but with his life. In the plan of bribery thus 
adopted by Louis, the members of the Cabal were not forgotten ; 
their friendship was also purchased by exorbitant boons; and 
Charles and his ministers became in this manner bound to each 
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simultaneously with hereditary and personal dignities. T 0 
maintain, however, the whole of this system of corruption against 
exterior attacks was to the last degree difficult. Secrecy was 
necessary to its very existence, and they dreaded nothing so 
much as the sturdiness of parliamentary inquiries. Repeated 
prorogations, therefore, succeeded. Hence, and from the contem- 
plation of other features of that epoch, too numerous even to be 
mentioned in this slight abstract, it has been sometimes inferred 
that Charles then entertained a hope of rendering his Crown 
absolute ; but he was too indolent and unambitious for the prose- 
cution of such an enterprise, and too discerning to have entrusted 
it to the management of such agents. England, after various 
injurious efforts to induce the Dutch to strike the first blow, now 
declared war against them, and Trance immediately followed her 
example: the alliance between those two great powers thus burst 
unexpectedly on the notice of Europe. 

While these greater measures were in progress, several uncon- 
nected circumstances of no small interest strongly attracted 
domestic attention. Of these the most remarkable at the time, 
though the least important, were the desperate attempt made by 
Colonel Blood to carry off the Regalia from the Tower, and the 
unaccountable lenity, nay the positive favour, which he presently 
after experienced from the King. About the same period the 
Duke of York declared himself a zealous son of the Church of 
Rome, an avowal the closely impending consequences of which 
it is almost needless to refer to. It was now too that Charles, 
taking the advantage of an intermission of Parliament, by which 
body a similar intention had been formerly frustrated, suspended 
by proclamation the penal laws against nonconformists of all 
descriptions, a concession for which the presbyterians thanked 
him with great public parade, while the Catholics, for whose 
advantage it was solely intended, prudently remained silent. The 
nation, however, took the alarm. The never-dying terrors of 
Popery to which Mary’s persecution had given birth agitated the 
minds of men with redoubled force. The Duke, who really 
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possessed most of those qualities which Englishmen habitually 
admire, became suddenly unpopular; the King himself was now 
strongly suspected of that attachment to popery which in fact he 
secretly entertained ; faction, which leads or follows the passions 
and prejudices of the people as may best suit its convenience, 
awoke suddenly from a slumber of several years, and seizing on 
this disposition, at length produced, by a long series of iniquitous 
efforts, the very consequences which it had affected to deprecate. 
The bravery and nautical skill displayed by the English and 
Dutch were incomparable. They were also equal, and therefore, 
after a series of the most obstinate actions ever fought, it was 
doubtful on which side lay the balance of advantage or glory. 
While the two nations were thus distinguishing themselves on their 
favourite element, Louis entered the United Provinces at the head 
of a puissant army, and, possessing himself of their most important 
fortresses almost without resistance, marched to the gates of 
Amsterdam. ‘The admirable generalship of the young Prince of 
Orange turned the tide of his successes; and Charles, unable, 
in spite of the liberality of his new ally, to find the means of carry- 
ing on the war, assembled his Parliament, which, instead of 
furnishing adequate supplies, virtually compelled him to abandon 
it. Nor was this all. The Commons, jealous of the exertion 
of Prerogative, which had produced the late declaration of 
indulgence, and yet more of the licence which it had afforded to 
the Catholics, remonstrated against it with warmth, and at length 
not only voted it illegal, but set up a new Test, evidently calculated 
for their particular restraint. The King, having tampered in 
vain with the Lords to prevail on them to throw out these bills, at 
length made a merit of necessity, and with his own hands tore the 
seal from the declaration. His ministers, the only regular 
principle of whose conduct had been the circumscription of the 
limitations of Monarchy, enraged at his vacillations, and not 
without fear for their own safety, fled from the popular vengeance, 
against which they found Charles neither able nor willing to 
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the Great Seal, shamelessly placed himself at the head of the 
protestant dissenters of all denominations, who, however they 
might disagree in particulars, were united in rancorous oppo- 
sition to the Crown; Clifford resigned the post of Lord 
Treasurer, and shortly after died; Arlington was more dis- 
graced by the mode in which he abandoned his compeers, than 
he had been by partaking in their misdeeds ; Buckingham, through 
a variety of treacheries and falsehoods, saved himself with difficulty 
from impeachment; and Lauderdale withdrew wholly to the 
superintendence of the affairs of Scotland, which he had, indeed, 
for several preceding years with great irregularity and tyranny, 
mismanaged. 

The King now, with bitter reluctance, signed a treaty of peace 
with the States, nor was the convenience of his disgraceful 
secret connection with his powerful neighbour in any degree 
impaired by that step. Louis, plunged in wars not less expensive 
than successful, though unable to furnish the price of Charles’s 
active co-operation, spared with little difficulty the means of 
purchasing his forbearance; while he, in whose estimation ease 
was infinitely more valuable than glory, preferred the receipt of 
small sums which he might apply wholly to his pleasures, to 
princely subsidies from which he could not occasionally divert 
portions for his own private use without fear and inconvenience. 
In the mean time his Parliament, perceiving, without comprehend- 
ing, his evident leaning towards that country, pressed him, with 
not less perverseness than policy, to make war on France: when it 
was now assembled, therefore, it was rather for the sake of 
experiment on its humour than for the general dispatch of public 
business; and, as it became more and more uncompliant, so 
almost every session was rendered shorter than the preceding, and 
m one instance the prorogations were repeated for nearly two 
years together. On the enacting of the new Test, which required 
all public officers openly to receive the sacrament, and to renounce 
transubstantiation, the Duke of York, against whom it was chiefly 
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the dispersion of the Cabal, the outcry against Popery had been 
raised with increased vehemence. The Earl of Danby, who had 
succeeded Clifford as Lord Treasurer, became presently little less 
pliant than any one of the late ministers, and encouraged the 
perseverance of the King and the Duke, who were as sincerely 
united in private affection as in their political views; while 
Shaftesbury, with his new associates, laboured incessantly to 
undermine the wretched system, the erection of which was 
ascribable chiefly to himself. The Parliament was at length 
assembled, and seemed determined to insist on the King’s entering 
into a league with the Empire, Spain, and the States General, 
against France, as a condition for its support to any other measures 
of his government. Charles hesitated, promised, retracted, and 
delayed, till, having thoroughly excited the jealousy and disgust 
of all*those powers, France, with the lively policy so natural to 
her, took the advantage, almost literally, of a favourable moment, 
and suddenly concluded at Nimeguen with the States a separate 
treaty of peace, the terms of which rendered Louis little less than 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 

And now, when it should have seemed that the minds of men 
of all parties were too full fraught with jealousies and suspicions 
to receive any addition, burst forth that monstrous mass of 
iniquity and absurdity so well known by the name of the ‘‘ Popish 
Plot,” in which the specious fruits of Shaftesbury’s invention were 
in a great measure blighted by the vanity and stupid intemperance 
of the diabolical Oates. To detail the perjured testimony of this 
man, and its direful effects, would fill, as it indeed already has 
filled volumes, and it is grateful to be spared the recital of such 
a scene of horror. The mysterious and violent death, just at this 
period, of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a magistrate who had been 
active against the Papists, and who had taken Oates’s original 
information, in the over-heated state of men’s minds was readily 
ascribed to their malice; and the distinctions and great rewards 
which Oates had received, tempted a new villain, before uncon- 
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circumstantial narrative of Godfrey’s murder, by the Queen’s 
servants, in her Palace, and with her knowledge; which done, he 
set himself to invent fresh matter to corroborate the weaker parts 
of Oates’s story. Dugdale, another adventurer of the same 
complection, the man through whose false evidence the Lord 
Stafford, two years after, perished on the scaffold, now joined this 
pandemonium, and the lives of ten innocent persons were presently 
sacrificed to their perjuries. 

In the midst of this ferment the Parliament met, apparently 
giving full credence to all that had been declared of the conspiracy, 
and enacted a test yet more directly than the last levelled at the 
Catholics, from which the Duke of York, with great difficulty, 
obtained a special exemption. The Commons, in an address to 
the King, in which however the Lords refused to join, hinted 
broadly at the Queen’s alleged concern in the plot against his 
life, for Oates had openly accused her as a party. But they went 
further. Their fury daily imcreased, and they seemed resolved 
even to follow the steps of their notorious predecessor the Long 
Parliament: a bill passed both Houses to regulate the arming and 
personal service of the militia, and the Commons voted the 
disbanding of some newly-raised troops, and insulted the King 
by inserting a clause in their bill for that purpose, directing that 
the money which they had appropriated to the payment of 
those soldiers should be paid into the Chamber of London, instead 
of into the Exchequer; and, finally, on weak, or rather no 
grounds, impeached Danby of high treason. Charles now 
assumed a dignified firmness. He negatived the militia bill, 
being his first exercise of that prerogative since his accession, 
declaring at the same time that he never would, “even for half 
an hour,” submit to compromise any degree of his constitutional 
military authority ; he ordered that Oates should be placed in 
strict confinement ; and vindicated the innocence of the Queen 
with unexpected warmth and feeling. ‘She is a weak woman,” 
said he to Bishop Burnet, “and has some disagreeable humours, 
but is not capable of a wicked thing ; and considering my faulti- 
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ness towards her in other things, I think it would be horrid in me 
to abandon her.” He consummated these efforts. of unusual 
resolution by dissolving the Parliament, which had now existed 
for nineteen years. 

‘It was absolutely necessary, however, for him to call another 
with little delay. During the interval he pardoned Danby, and, 
finding in the general election sad indications of the temper he 
was to expect in his new Parliament, determined, in a forlorn 
hope of conciliation, to request his brother to quit the realm. 
James, with a magnanimity of which we find frequent instances 
in his conduct, instantly complied, but he proposed a single 
condition, which the King as readily allowed. A new actor had 
of late occasionally appeared on the political scene, the only one 
of Charles’s several natural sons who had reached manhood, and 
whom he had created Duke of Monmouth, and tenderly loved. 
Monmouth, weak, brave, generous, and engaging, had, without 
seeking, obtained extensive popularity ; and Shaftesbury, sensible 
of the value of such an acquisition, had, with little difficulty, 
gained him over to his faction by persuading him that proofs 
existed of the secret marriage before his birth of Charles to his 
mother. The Duke of York now required ofthe King an explicit, 
and, so far as might be consistent with his dignity, a public 
denial of that fact; and, Charles having made on his oath, and 
recorded in a full Privy Council, a clear declaration of Monmouth’s 
illegitimacy, James retired with dignified resignation to Brussels. 
The King made yet a further concession. He appointed a new 
administration, mostly of persons who stood well with the popular 
party, and dismissed the whole of Danby’s friends from the Council, 
the office of President of which was given to Shaftesbury. ‘The 
Parliament, however, met in exceeding ill humour, which it 
evinced even on the threshold by questioning the royal right 
of interference in the choice of a Speaker. It renewed the 
prosecution of Danby, in spite of the King’s pardon; declared 
again and again, in various forms, its firm belief that the Papists 
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brother on the throne, and to extirpate the protestant profession ; 
voted new rewards to the perjured witnesses; and proceeded to 
the furious measure of a bill for the exclusion of the Duke of 
York from the succession, which passed the Commons by a con- 
siderable majority. Its fate even in the House of Lords was 
doubtful; but at this critical moment a dispute arose between the 
two Houses on the question whether the Bishops should be allowed 
to vote on the impending trial of Lord Danby, and the King, 
as was usual on such occasions of disagreement, prorogued the 
Parliament, and soon after dissolved it. 

During these great heats the persecution—for so it might be 
now fairly called—of the Romanists proceeded with vigour; and 
Oates, who, to satisfy the Parliament, had been liberated, became 
again active, as well as his associates, though he and they had 
lost all credit in the opinions of reasonable and honest persons of 
both parties. To complete the disorder of the time, a tumultuary 
puritanical rebellion broke out in Scotland, where the tyranny 
of Lauderdale had rendered his administration intolerable. 
Charles, to gratify at once his favourite son, and to flatter the 
faction with which he had unfortunately connected himself, gave 
Monmouth the command of the troops which were dispatched 
to suppress it. The folly and cowardice of the insurgents rendered 
him victorious almost without effort, and his conduct towards 
them after the only action which occurred raised a suspicion that 
he entertained no unkind opinion of the motives which they 


professed had excited them to rise. He was therefore coolly . 


received on his return, and the Duke of York, whom the King, 
on being suddenly seized with alarming illness, had privately sent 
for immediately after, prevailed with his brother to deprive him 
of his military appointments and to send him also out of the 
country. James again went for a short time to Brussels, when it 
was determined that he should be permitted to reside in Scotland, 
and Monmouth took this opportunity to solicit the King’s leave to 
come home, which being refused, he returned, as in defiance, and 
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guilty measures of those who had advised him to that act of filial 
disobedience. Great outcries were now raised for a Parliament. 
St. James’s was besieged with petitions to that effect, and counter 
petitions, in which strife however the latter had the advantage. 
The City chose two republican sectaries for sheriffs, by an unpre- 
cedented mode of election, which it was believed was adopted 
that convenient juries might be secured to try the Catholics. 
Some of the King’s chief ministers resigned. Shaftesbury, whom 
Charles had dismissed some time before from the office of Presi- 
dent of the Council, and whose seditious practices had never 
abated while he held it, presented the Duke of York as a Popish 
recusant to the grand jury of Middlesex in Westminster Hall, at 
the head of several noblemen and commoners of his faction. 

At length the King again called a Parliament. It has been 
suggested, and with much plausibility, that he took this step at 
such a moment with no other view than to produce to the impar- 
tial and disinterested of his subjects a full exhibition of the mad 
unreasonableness of the Commons, and the wickedness of the 
faction by which the majority was led. If this were really his 
motive he was not disappointed. ‘They entered on their functions 
with a rage almost unparalleled by any former assembly of dema- 
gogues; and, not only in their debates but by their votes, trampled 
under foot in many circumstances all respect to the law, and to 
what is called the constitution, as well as to the Crown. A mere 
enumeration of these instances of their fanaticism at this period 
would double the extent of this already too protracted sketch of 
an inglorious and unfortunate reign. Amidst these extravagances, 
however, they found room for a repetition of their favourite mea- 
sure, a bill for the exclusion of the Duke, which was moved for 
within a week after their meeting, and triumphantly carried, but 
‘thrown out by a large majority in the House of Lords. An 
effort was made to appease the fury of the Commons on this disap- 
pointment by the immolation of a new victim. It was resolved 
to bring to immediate trial certain Catholic Peers who had been 


imprisoned in the Tower ever since Oates made his first decla- 
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ration of the plot; and William Howard Viscount Stafford, an 
aged and retired nobleman, was accordingly sacrificed to the 
prejudices of the time, and the perjuries of the original gang of 
witnesses. ‘The violence however of the House of Commons daily 
increased ; another rebellion seemed at hand; and the King sud- 
denly dissolved this Parliament, apparently but to gain a little 
leisure for deliberation under circumstances so critical, since he 
immediately issued writs for the election of another. Such was 
the apprehension of some great explosion, as well as of the dis- 
position of the Londoners, that it was summoned to meet at 
Oxford. 

Charles opened the new Parliament with a speech, from the 
mixture of moderation and sternness in which it was evident that 
he had at length firmly resolved on the line of conduct which he 
meant in future to pursue, but the nature of that determination, 
owing to an intermediate accident, has remained unknown. Tew 
days had passed, in which the Commons had distinguished them- 
selves even by an increased fierceness and virulence, when they 
thought fit to take up the case of a wretch of the name of Fitz- 
harris, who had been recently apprehended for a libel on the King 
and his family. ‘This man had applied himself in his prison to 
the invention of a new plot, which, among a variety of circum- 
stances, involved a design to murder the King, and he declared 
that the Duke of York was privy to the whole. The news held 
out a temptation which the faction could not resist. They re- 
solved to take him out of the ordinary course of prosecution for 
the libel, and to make him their own instrument. They instantly 
carried up an impeachment against him to the Lords, who re- 
fused, on a plea of precedent, to receive it ; on which they voted 
that the Peers had denied them justice, and that all those who 
concurred in trying the prisoner by an inferior tribunal were 
betrayers of the liberties of their country. Charles, availing him- 
self once more of a quarrel between the two Houses to do that 
which at all events he meditated, went down to the Peers suddenly, 


and with such secrecy that he caused himself to be carried in a 
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sedan chair, with the crown between his feet, and dissolved the 
Parliament, the last that was held in his reign. The effect of this 
bold and wholly unexpected step, to which he had doubtless been 
encouraged by correct reports of the sense of the country at large, 
had the air of magical illusion. The faction seemed to be in a 
moment completely annihilated. Charles was overwhelmed with 
congratulations and thanks from every part of the nation; the 
Duke was courted with even more respect than himself; the 
reality of the plot became generally disbelieved ; Churchmen and 
Papists mixed cordially in society; and sectaries of all classes 
became the objects of insult and ridicule. 

Among the very few positive virtues possessed by Charles, not 
a spark of magnanimity was to be found. That in this strange 
and sudden return of power and popularity he should have 
suffered the guilty persons under whose persecution he had been 
so long suffering to escape with perfect impunity was too much to 
be expected from frail humanity, and perhaps inconsistent with 
the dictates of common sense; but that he should have employed 
the very men to convict them to whose perjuries so many of the 
opposite party had fallen innocent victims, is highly disgraceful to 
his memory. ‘Those wretches now turned on their late patrons ; 
offered themselves to the Crown to become witnesses against them ; 
and were accepted. After the conviction and execution of an 
inferior but noted firebrand, one Colledge, they accused Shaftes- 
bury, who, according to the usual lot of leaders, escaped, a 
partial jury returning ignoramus on his indictment. Charles 
took otherwise the most unreasonable advantages of this season 
of favour. The seditious had made the city their strong-hold 
and forlorn hope. After a violent contest with the authorities 
there, they had repeated their experiment of an irregular election 
of Sheriffs, and failed. A writ of Quo Warranto was now issued ; 
the City was declared to have forfeited its charter; and, on the 
humble suit of the corporation, it was restored, with alterations, 
which in fact, placed the controul of the whole civic power in the 


hands of the Crown. Such however was the temper of the time, 
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and such the dread which the nation had conceived of the 
enormities or the Whigs, for so the political disturbers of the peace 
of society began about this time to be called, that all the corpora- 
tions in the kingdom, either voluntarily, or on very slight 
persuasion, immediately surrendered their charters to be re- 
modelled also as the King might be pleased to direct. While 
these remarkable occurrences were passing at home, James was 
busily employed in Scotland in courting the good opinion of the 
nobility, and in attempting to subdue the obstinacy of the presby- 
terian covenanters with a severity which served but to render it 
unconquerable. 
- And now was suddenly unfolded a genuine plot, minute in its 
arrangements, fearfully comprehensive in its views, and headed 
by some of the highest rank in the nation. It had been conceived, 
and partly planned, by that indefatigable organ of mischief 
Shaftesbury, who, finding himself unable to persuade some of his 
confederates to bring it into action so early as he intended, had 
prudently abandoned it in time, and retired to Amsterdam, 
where he soon after died. It embraced a civil war; the assassi- 
nation of the King; and the subversion of the form of government, 
though the conspirators had bestowed no deliberation on any 
plan for a new system. This flagitious plot is matter of history 
so notorious that it would be impertinent to crowd any of its 
details into this outline. Suffice it therefore to say, for the 
information of the few who may have witnessed the eulogies 
rapturously poured on the memories of Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sidney, unconscious of the merits on which they were founded, 
that those merits consisted solely in the simple fact of their having 
unhappily lent themselves to become the prime actors in the scene 
on ee es ee meditated. These, with 
Boatontoien cane pie were put to death. The Duke 
> parricidally engaged with them, escaped, 
probably by the King’s connivance. 
The short remnant of this Prince’s life presents no incidents 


sufficiently important to be noticed in an abstract so superficial as 
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this. A very few efforts, planned with caution and sagacity, and 
executed with vigour and decision, might now have rendered his 
Crown nearly absolute, an object at which it has been very 
erroneously supposed that he aimed. In those acts of his reign 
to which such a tendency may be ascribed, he seems, in fact, to 
have sought only for intervals of personal ease, without reflecting 
on past events, or calculating on probable consequences. ‘The 
disuse of Parliaments, and the signal discomfiture of a most viru- 
lent faction, had procured it for him, and he sat down satisfied 
with those social pleasures which no man more keenly enjoyed, 
and to which no man could more ably contribute, than himself. 
A slave to appetites, but almost a stranger to passions, his public 
life sunk into torpor when unopposed. 

King Charles the second died of apoplexy on the sixth of 
February, 1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
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DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 


"Tue Duke of Monmouth was the natural son of King Charles 
the Second, by Lucy, daughter of Richard Walters, a gentleman 
of Haverfordwest, in the county of Pembroke. Lord Clarendon 
informs us that this lady went to Holland with the sole view of 
attracting the amorous inclinations of the exiled monarch. She 
succeeded ; and this elegant and unhappy offspring of her folly 
and disgrace was born at Rotterdam, on the ninth of April, 1649. 
He was committed to the care of the Lord Crofts, one .of the 
King’s intimate companions in his misfortunes and in his plea- 
sures, and was called by that nobleman’s surname till his marriage. 

The Queen Mother, Henrietta, Maria, to whom the secret of his 
birth had been early imparted, became attached to him: he lived 
for several years in her family, in France; and in July, 1662, she 
brought him with her to London: on the fourteenth of the 
following February he was created Baron of ‘Tindale, in the 
county of Northumberland, Earl of Doncaster, and Duke of 
Monmouth ; and, on the twenty-eighth of March, in the following 
year, was chosen a Knight of the Garter. Of his education little 
has been said: his preceptor was a Mr. Thomas Ross, a Scotsman, 
afterwards the King’s librarian, and he was entered a member of 
Christ-Church, in the University of Oxford, in 1665. In the same 
year he was appointed Master of the Horse, and soon after 
married Anne, daughter and sole heir of Francis Scot, Earl of 
Buccleugh, whose surname he then assumed, and was created. 
Duke of Buccleugh, and constituted Lord Great Chamberlain, 
and High Admiral of Scotland. On the sixteenth of September, 
1668, he was appointed to the command of the Life Guards, and 
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soon after Captain General of the King’s forces, Lord Lieutenant 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire, Governor of Hull, and Chief 
Justice in Eyre of the Forests south of Trent, and on the twenty- 
ninth of April, 1670, was sworn of the Privy Council. At that 
period we may suppose that he was such as has been thus 
depicted by the pencil of the lively and acute author of the 
“ Memoires de Grammont.” 

“Te duc de Monmouth, fils naturel du Charles I1, parut en 
ce tems 14 dans la Cour du Roi son pere. Ses commencemens 
ont eu tant d’éclat ; son ambition a causé des evenemens si con- 
siderables ; et les particularités de sa fin tragique sont encore si 
récentes ; quil seroit inutile d’employer d'autres traits pour 
donner une idée de son caractere. Il paroit par-tout tel quil 
etoit dans sa conduite temeraire dans ses enterprises, incertain 
dans lexecution, et pitoyable dans ces extrémités, ol beaucoup 
de fermeté doit au moins répondre a la grandeur de l’attentat. Sa 
figure, et les graces extérieures de sa personne, etoient telles que 
la nature n’a peut-etre jamais rien formé de plus accompli. Son 
visage €toit tout charmant: setoit un visage dhomme, rien de 
fade, rien d’effeminé : cependant chaque trait avoit son agrément, 
et sa delicatesse particuli¢ére. Une disposition merveilleuse pour 
toutes sortes d’exercises, un abord attrayant, un air de grandeur, 
enfin tous les avantages du corps, parloient pour lui; mais son 
esprit ne disoit pas un petit mot en sa faveur—il n’avoit de sen- 
timens que ce qu’on lui en inspiroit; et ceux qui’ d’abord 
sinsinuerent dans sa familiarité prirent soin de ne lui en inspirer 
que de pernicieux.. Cet exterieur éblouissant fut ce qui frappa 
dabord. Toutes les bonnes mines de la cour en furent effacées, 
et toutes les bonnes fortunes a son service. II fit les plus cheres 
délices du Roi; mais il fut la terreur universelle des époux et des 
amants. Cela ne dura pourtant pas: la nature ne lui avoit pas 
donné tout ce quil faut pour s‘emparer des cceurs; et le beau 
sexe Sen appercut.” 

That such a man should become an instrument of mischief to 
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himself and to others might be reasonably expected, and it 
happened accordingly. He conducted himself however for some 
years with propriety and dignity. In 1673 he served in the 
French army as a volunteer, with the rank of Lieutenant-General, 
against the Dutch, and gained considerable reputation in the 
siege and capture of Maestricht; and in 1678 commanded in 
chief the English troops then sent into Scotland to suppress a 
wild insurrection of the covenanters, whom he defeated in an 
action which, in compliment to him, was too proudly called the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge. In this affair, if there was little room 
for the acquisition of military fame, abundant scope was afforded 
for the exercise of clemency, and he shewed it, not only to the 
vanquished rebels, but to the whole of the Scottish fanatical 
party, to which, through his influence over the King, he procured 
concessions beyond their most sanguine expectations. Charles 
indeed loved him even with an extravagant tenderness, insomuch 
that, during the period which has been just now glanced over, 
strong suspicions arose of an intention to assert the legitimacy 
of his birth, and consequently to declare at a favourable oppor- 
tunity his right to inherit the Throne. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the Duke of York became his enemy, and Monmouth, 
knowing that he had in that Prince a rival, not only in the 
splendid hope of succession, but also in his father’s affection, 
unhappily sought to add to his interest with the Crown the in- 
compatible aid of popular favour. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, James’s most bitter enemy, and the 
most deliberately wicked among the public men of his time, 
determined to flatter this foible, and more than one event 
occurred about the time of Monmouth’s return from Scotland 
which enabled him to turn it to the best advantage. Early in 
the spring of 1679 Charles’s ministers, with the view of allaying 
the public discontents, prevailed on him to send his brother for 
a while to the continent, and the King, to soothe the chagrin 
excited by so harsh a command, signed in Council, and swore to, 
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a declaration that he had never been married to Monmouth’s 
mother, nor to any other woman except the Queen. Within few 
months after the King was seized by a dangerous illness : James 
came suddenly to visit him; and, on his Majesty’s recovery, was 
directed to return. After long expostulation, he demanded, as 
the price of his consent, that Monmouth should be obliged also 
to transport himself, and should be divested of his offices, and 
even to this hard condition Charles gave way, but not without 
a private concurrence on the part of Monmouth, which rendered 
him more amiable than ever in the the estimation of his father. 
Monmouth however, such are the frauds of Courts, was in fact 
exasperated to the last degree, but Shaftesbury had prevailed on 
him to obey by assuring him that the nation would resent the 
injury that had been offered to him, and that the Parliament, 
which was shortly expected, would on its meeting address the 
King to recal and reinstate him. He retired silently to Utrecht, 
and from that hour became a slave to faction, and an enemy to 
the State. 

The Duke of York was soon permitted to return, and Mon- 
mouth, having vainly solicited for the same favour, nevertheless 
presently followed. Charles refused to see him, and required 
him again to quit the kingdom, but he treated the order with 
scorn. He now surrendered himself wholly to the counsels of 
Shaftesbury, who enlisted him among the fiercest opponents to 
his father’s government, and urged forward his already willing 
disposition to court the multitude. Under the pretence of 
amusing himself with hunting and horse races, he travelled 
through various parts of the kingdom, always met and surrounded 
by thousands, who, fascinated by his fine person and condescend- 
ing manners, seemed to idolize him. A modern historical writer, 
whose style -and method of description, sometimes, it is true, 
careless, have been the object of much unjust censure, gives the 
following lively picture of these political peregrinations. “He 
made a progress through the discontented counties of Lancashire, 
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Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Cheshire, with a retinue of 
above an hundred persons, armed, and magnificently accoutred. 
The Lords Macclesfield, Brandon, Rivers, Colchester, Delamere, 
Russell, and Grey, Sir Gilbert Gerard, and many others of the 
high gentry of the whig party, met him at the head of their 
tenants in different places, and, as the ancient manners of 
England were not at that time laid aside, most of those who 
came to meet him were armed. When he approached a town he 
quitted his coach, and rode into it on horseback : the nobility 
and gentry went foremost in a band: at a distance, and single, 
rode the Duke; and at a distance behind him the servants and 
tenants. When he entered the towns, those who received him 
formed themselves into three ranks; the nobility, gentry, and 
burghers, being placed in the front; the tenants in the next; 
and the servants in the last. He gave orders for two hundred 
covers to be prepared wherever he dined. At dinner, two doors 
were thrown open, that the populace might enter at the one, 
walk round the table to see their favourite, and give place to 
those who followed them by going out at the other: at other 
times he dined in an open tent in the field, that he might the 
more see and be seen. At Liverpool, he even ventured to touch 
for the King’s evil. He entered into all country diversions; 
and, as he was of wonderful agility, even ran races himself upon 
foot; and when he had outstripped the swiftest of the racers, he 
ran again in his boots, and beat them, though running in their 
shoes. The prizes which he gained during the day he gave 
away at christenings in the evening. The bells were rung, 
bonfires made, and volleys of fire-arms discharged, wherever he 
came: the populace, waving their hats in the air, shouted after 
him, ‘A Monmouth! A Monmouth!’ And all promised him 
their votes in future elections to Parliament. Informations of 
these things were sent hourly to Court by the spies who were sent 
to the country for that purpose; and the King and his brother 
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were the more alarmed because they knew that the royalists had 
held their consultations for the restoration of the royal family at 
horse-races and cock-matches, upon which account Cromwell 
had forbade these diversions.” 

Men of sobriety and judgment became apprehensive of a new 
rebellion, and many who had opposed the Court, or had appeared 
at least indifferent to the course of public measures, now attached 
themselves firmly to the Crown, and Charles, perhaps in some 
degree assured by that earnest of security, as well as disarmed 
by his invariable paternal tenderness, suffered these excesses to 
pass with impunity. While Monmouth however practised these 
arts in the country his agents were not less active in London. 
Shaftesbury had easily persuaded him that he was the head of 
the party which had adopted him, but which in fact denied him 
their confidence, and he blindly submitted to be made a tool of 
republicanism by those whom he had been taught to believe 
would place him on a throne. Such was his situation, and such 
his hopes, when in the year 1681 he embarked in the conspiracy 
of which the lives of Russell and Sidney at length paid the forfeit. 
It was long in maturing, for Shaftesbury, who had originally 
been the soul that animated it, fled during the progress of it 
from the hatred of all honest men to Holland, where he died. 
Monmouth became now the pupil of the Earl of Essex, whose 
talents and experience rendered him of great weight among the 
conspirators ; was admitted a member of the council of six, by 
whom the affairs of the plot were directed; and intrusted to 
manage for a levy of troops in Scotland, where his lady’s great 
estate had given him considerable power. Some historians have 
taken pains, but without cgmplete success, to shew that the pro- 
jected assassination of the King and Duke, which was proved to 
have been a feature of the conspiracy, was unknown to the leaders. 
Let us hope, however, for the credit of human nature, that Mon- 
mouth at least was ignorant of it. It was not till the spring of 
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: i that their plan seems to have been nearly arranged, when, 
with the frequent fate of such plans, it was betrayed by a sub- 
ordinate agent. 

Monmouth disappeared on the first rumour of the discovery, 
and is said to have concealed himself in London. The minister 
pretended that they could gain no intelligence of him, but no 
reward was offered for his apprehension, and it is evident that 
Charles was anxious to save him. Lord Halifax, perhaps the 
most sagacious among them, at length detected his retreat ; 
advised him to write submissively to his father; and received 
his promise to make a full disclosure of the plot; on which he 
was admitted to the presence of the King and the Duke, and 
received with kindness. This which was probably the mere 
result of Charles's instructions to Halifax, has been ascribed by 
all our historians, who have taken Burnet’s ever doubtful word 
for it, to a scheme formed by that nobleman to oppose once 
more the now forlorn and powerless Monmouth to the influence 
of James. The weakness, not to say meanness, of Monmouth’s 
character now fully displayed itself: he made an ample confession 
indeed of more than had been before suspected, and, having 
received a free pardon, retracted the whole. He was then per- 
suaded by Halifax to write to Charles, acknowledging his former 
declaration; and presently after, goaded probably by the re- 
proaches of some of his party, flew to the Court, and in an agony 
besought the King to restore to him his letter. Charles on this 
occasion behaved with a magnanimity unusual to him. He put 
the letter into Monmouth’s hands, and then again pressed him 
with vehement earnestness to abide by the testimony which he 
had first given. To this grand and simple appeal to his honour 
as a man, and to his duty as a son and as a subject, he was 
however insensible. He positively refused, and the King dis- 
missed him with the command to appear no more in his presence. 
He embarked immediately for Holland, and was received with 
particular attention by the Prince of Orange, whose designs on 
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the English Crown were already considerably ripened, and whose 
Court was therefore the constant place of refuge for the most 
determined enemies to the family of his consort. 

Monmouth, still beloved, and privately cherished by his father, 
remained there till the death of that Monarch, at the commence- 
ment of the year 1685, when the Prince of Orange, desirous to 
offer as a compliment to James what he could not conveniently 
have denied to a request, dismissed him hastily from the States. 
William went even further, for he persuaded the Spanish Ministry, 
on the Duke’s retiring, as he did, to Brussels, to remove him also 
from thence. Weary of political intrigues which he had not 
sufficient capacity to direct, and absorbed in a tender attachment 
which estranged him from his family, and disgraced him in his 
own country, Monmouth now determined to retire into Germany, 
and to pass the remainder of his life in privacy with the Lady 
Harriet Wentworth, who had sacrificed the splendour of a great 
name, and a rich inheritance, to her guilty love for him. The 
attainted Earl of Argyll, a man equally fierce and crafty, whom 
a similarity of fault and penalty had recommended to his inti- 
macy in Flanders, unfortunately induced him however to change 
that resolution. He exhorted the Duke to land in England, and 
to throw himself implicitly on the suppused affection of his 
country, engaging to appear at the same time in the Highlands 
of Scotland, where indeed he had a most powerful influence. He 
revived in Monmouth’s mind with little difficulty his passion for 
popularity and military fame, and pressed once more on his 
imagination the splendid vision of a crown; but the Duke 
hesitated, for even to him the attempt seemed desperate. A letter 
from him to Argyll, without a date, but evidently written about 
this time, was given by Spence, Secretary to the last named 
nobleman, to Dr. Welwood, and is published in the Appendix to 
his Memoirs. It will serve to prove the first disposition of 
Monmouth’s mind as to Argyll’s proposal, as well as to shew 
that, however ill qualified to act in affairs of state or of faction, 
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he was far from ‘deficient in his powers either of thought or 
expression. 


“T received both your's together this morning, and cannot 
delay you my answer longer than this post, though I am afraid 
it will not please you so much as I heartily wish it may. I have 
weighed all your reasons, and every thing that you and my other 
friends have writ me-upon that subject, and have done it with 
the greatest inclinations to follow your advice, and without pre- 
judice. You may well believe I have had time enough to reflect 
sufficiently upon our present state, especially since I came hither ; 
but, whatever way I turn my thoughts, I find insuperable dif- 
ficulties. Pray do not think it the effect of melancholy, for that 
was never my greatest fault, when I tell you that in these three 
weeks retirement in this place I have not only looked back but 
forward ; and the more I consider our present circumstances I 
think them still the more desperate, unless some unforeseen 
accident fall out which I cannot divine or hope for.” (here several 
lines in cypher) “ Judge then what we are to expect in case we 
should venture upon any such attempt at this time. It is to me 
a vain argument that our enemies are scarce yet well settled, 
when you consider that fear in some, and ambition in others, 
have brought them to comply; and that the Parliament, being 
for the most part made up of members that formerly run our 
enemies down, they will be ready to make their peace as soon as 
they can, rather than hazard themselves upon an uncertain 
bottom. I give you but hints of what, if I had time, I would 
write you at more length; but, that I may not seem obstinate in 
my own judgment, or neglect the advice of my friends, I will 
meet you at the time and place appointed: but for God’s sake 
think in the mean time of the improbabilites that lie naturally in 
our way, and let us not by struggling with our chains make them 
straiter and heavier. For my part, Pll run the hazard of being 
thought any thing rather than a rash inconsiderate man; and, to 
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tell you my thoughts without disguise, I am now so much in love 
with a retired life that I am never like to be fond of making a 
bustle in the world again. I have much more to say, but the 
post cannot stay, and I refer the rest till meeting, being 

entirely yours.” 


Argyll however unhappily prevailed. Without troops, or arms, 
or money, they agreed on an enterprise without a plausible pre- 
text, and almost without a distinct object. The Earl, it is true, 
had the address to obtain from a rich widow in Holland the loan 
of ten thousand pounds; Monmouth raised perhaps nearly an 
equal sum by pawning his jewels; and each of them purchased 
three vessels, and some weapons. ‘They enlisted into their project 
several of the subordinate companions of their late treasons, who 
were scattered in Germany; and, on the tenth of June, 1685, 
Argyll having previously presented himself in Scotland, Mon- 
mouth landed at Lyme, in Dorsetshire. 

His conduct on his arrival was such as might have been 
expected from a man of his character, and his reception was but 
the proper and natural result of the wildness of his expedition. 
His manifesto promised imaginary liberties and immunities not 
only subversive of the whole political establishment of England, 
but utterly inconsistent with any modern principles of civil polity, 
or even of social order. The spirit and the terms in which it was 
composed were such as could not fail to fire the passions of the 
vulgar, and to disgust or terrify the superior orders. Every sort 
of obloquy was lavished on James, whom he termed “the Duke 
of York ;” called him tyrant, traitor, murderer, popish usurper, 
and denounced him as the author of the violent deaths of the 
Earl of Essex, and Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and of the fire of 
London, and accused him even of having poisoned the King, his 
brother. The common people joined him in great numbers, 
insomuch that within very few days he had six thousand regu- 
larly embodied, and was followed by multitudes, eager to join 
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him, for whom he could not furnish arms; but none of the nobles 
or gentry of the country repaired to his standard, nor had he 
with him a single person of distinction, except the Lord Grey, 
and Fraser of Saltoun, a Scottish chief, both of whom had accom- 
panied him in his voyage. To them he gave the command of his 
horse, but the former presently disgraced himself by palpable 
cowardice, and the latter was obliged to abandon his charge, 
through the odium he had provoked by killing a gentleman of 
the county in cold blood. For several days no force appeared 
to resist him, except the militia of the county, amounting to four 
thousand men, led by the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Albe- 
marle, a man of no consideration but for his rank ; but Monmouth 
neglected to avail himself of the superiority of his numbers, and, 
instead of hazarding a sudden attack on them, with little chance 
of failure, lost his time in idle endeavours to form his little army 
to some degree of discipline. He took the town of Bridport 
however by storm, and marched slowly to Taunton, where to the 
astonishment and disgust of many who were secretly devoted to 
his cause, he had the folly to suffer himself to be proclaimed 
King, and in that character declared Albemarle a traitor for 
remaining in arms against him, and pronounced the dissolution 
of the Parliament, which was then sitting. 

He proceeded by Bristol and Bath, in both which cities he had 
vainly hoped to have been cordially received, to Frome, where he 
was met by the fearful news that Argyll was a prisoner; that 
three thousand regular soldiers, with thirty pieces of cannon were 
advancing by forced marches to meet him, under the command 
of Lord Feversham; that the Prince of Orange had sent the 
British regiments in his service to the aid of James's troops; and 
that the Parliament had voted four hundred thousand pounds for 
the suppression of the rebellion, amidst the warmest professions 
of loyalty. He now retreated to Bridgwater, where he received 
an express from Danvers, an old republican officer, who had 
undertaken to forward his design by raising an insurrection in 
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London. This person, glad to find an excuse for basely deserting 
a falling cause, now reproached him for assuming the title of 
King, saying that he, Danvers, was “no longer obliged to keep 
faith with one who had broken it with him.” Pursued by the 
King’s troops, who had advanced within three miles of him, and 
halted on a plain called Sedgemoor, and with no choice but to 
hazard an action, or surrender disgracefully, Monmouth resolved 
to surprise them in the night of the fifth of July. Friendship and 
delicacy of feeling still induced him to intrust the command of 
his horse to Grey, whom he ordered to send a detachment to burn 
a village in which Feversham’s cavalry was posted, and at the 
same time to fall on the infantry in their rear, while the Duke, 
who reserved for himself the command of his foot, should attack 
them in front. Grey’s attempt, if he made it, wholly failed, and 
he once more fled, as it should seem unnecessarily, leaving his 
horse in utter disorder. Monmouth, in spite of some unforeseen 
obstacles presented by the nature of the ground, and of the trea- 
chery of one of his officers, who deserted with the news of his 
approach, made a furious onset with his infantry, and the King’s 
troops were for a short interval in a disorder, of which the Duke, 
in his fondness, as it is said, for the exactness of military motions, 
neglected to take the advantage. They rallied, and in a moment 
regularity and obedience were totally lost among the rebels, who 
continued however to maintain with the most unexampled fury 
for three hours a resistance equally hopeless and fearless, and in 
which, as an historical writer well observes, “every man fought 
as if the fate of the battle depended on his single arm, and not on 
the army to which he belonged.” 

It is painful to be obliged to confess that to him whose cause 
had called forth these prodigies of valour, no share of the wild 
glory of the day was due. The tumultuous action was not yet 
ended when Monmouth, without a wound, left the field, and 
having galloped for twenty miles, he knew not whither, quitted 
his horse, near Ringwood, in Dorsetshire, and, exchanging dresses 
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with a shepherd, wandered for three days in woods and bye lanes, 
friendless, and hopeless, yet instinctively seeking for that safety 
which it was impossible that he should attain. The shepherd, in 
whose possession the Duke’s clothes were discovered, was: pre- 
sently interrogated by some of the neighbouring loyalists; the 
melancholy track of the illustrious fugitive was followed by dogs ; 
and he was thus found, lying in a ditch, covered with fern. «In 
his pocket were peas, which he had gathered to support nature, 
and his rich diamond badge of the Garter. When he was disco- 
vered and accosted such was his dejection that he wept and 
fainted. ‘The love of life seemed to absorb in him all other feel- 
ings. His first request was to be allowed to write to the Queen, 
the Queen Dowager, and Lord Feversham, intreating them to 
intercede with the King to spare it. He wrote also to James, 
beseeching to be admitted to his presence, and stating that he 
had a secret of the utmost importance to impart. He was led a 
prisoner to London, where he arrived on the thirteenth of July, 
and on the following day was taken by water from the Tower to 
Whitehall, where he was allowed to speak with the King. It is 
said (for how can we hope for any authentic report ofa conference 
between two highly prejudiced parties, to which there was no 
other witness?) that Monmouth, having begged his life in utter 
agony and humiliation of spirit, offered to become a Catholic; 
that he had no secret to communicate; that James required him 
to sign a declaration that the late King had assured him that he 
was never married to his mother, which he obeyed : and to name 
all his accomplices in the late treason, which he refused; that 
James then loaded him with reproaches; and that the Duke, 
transported with anger, quitted his presence with manly fortitude 
and contempt. On this:memorable interview, which has fur- 
nished ground for so much censure on the memory of James, it 
is but fair to recollect that it was not required by the King, but 
granted at Monmouth’s earnest solicitation ; ‘nor should I take 
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leave of this part of the present subject without referring to 
a very curious anecdote relative to it, which, as it may be found 
in the memoir of Robert, second Earl of Sunderland, in this 
work is omitted in this place. 

An order was issued for his execution on the following day, 
and in the terrible interval he thrice supplicated for mercy; on 
the fifteenth however he was led to execution. He summoned 
sufficient resolution to die with decent firmness, if not with 
magnanimity. In his previous communications with the Bishops 
Kenn and Turner, and with Dr. Tennison, he betrayed marks of 
superstition and fanaticism of which he had not been before 
suspected. He could not be brought to acknowledge the justice 
of their censure on his connection with the Lady Harriet Went- 
worth, because, as he said, he had prayed to God that if his 
affection for her were sinful it might cease, and as it had not 
ceased, he concluded therefore that it was pleasing to God. He 
had earnestly sought for a respite of one day, on the credit of an 
idle prognostication that if he could outlive that day his life 
would be long and happy; and after his death, spells against 
danger, and other fantastic and mystical papers were found on 
his person. The final scene was to the last degree dreadful. 
The sole consideration that seemed to interrupt his composure 
arose from his apprehension that the executioner might perform 
his task unskilfully. He gave the man half the intended reward, 
and told him that the other moiety must be earned by his dex- 
terity. He touched the edge of the axe, and complained that it 
was not sharp. The fatal moment at length arrived, when the 
executioner struck him on the shoulder, and the sufferer turned, 
and looked him in the face. After two more blows, he threw 
down the axe, and said he could go no further, when the threats 
of the sheriff prevailed with him, and at two other strokes he 
finished the sad operation. 

The unfortunate Monmouth had by his Duchess four sons, of 
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whom the eldest and youngest, Charles and Francis, died in 
infancy. James, the second son, inherited the Dukedom of 
Buccleugh from his mother, and from him is descended the 
nobleman who now enjoys that title; and Henry, the third, was 
created Earl of Deloraine, a dignity become of late years extinct. 
They had also two daughters, Charlotte and Anne, who died 
infants. The Duke left too four illegitimate children, two sons, 
and two daughters, by Eleanor, a daughter of Sir Robert 
Needham, Knt. 
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Peruaps no theme is more inauspicious to the pen of the 
biographer than the life of a mere statesman. If he confine him- 
self to facts he will produce but an enlarged gazette: if he pre- 
sume to treat of motives, a dull romance. He finds the usual 
enlargement of intelligence strangely inverted, for the: nearer the 
period of the existence of his subject to that of himself the greater 
will be his difficulties, and the more barren his story. : ‘The reason 
for this is plain enough—when-the frank and simple and visible 
exercise of that absolute power of government which, in spite of 
our dreams of liberty, must) always-exist in some shape or other, 
was exchanged, after the termination of the grand rebellion, for 
the complicated and concealed machinery of modern rule, the 
character of the statesman by trade became involved in impene- 
trable obscurity. The;very records of the Cabinet itself, were 
they accessible, would furnish but an outline of his story. The 
reign of Charles the second created impediments to information 
peculiar to itself. The levities, as well as the profligacy, of his 
Court insinuated themselves into the measures of. government. 
‘His ministers felt ashamed; and, as men’ dread ridicule. more 
than serious reproach, redoubled their pains to wrap themselves in 
mystery. These slight remarks may perhaps be admitted in excuse 
for the dulness of this, and some other memoirs of the same class. 

Henry Bennet was descended from a Berkshire family of the 
order of decent gentry, two brothers of which migrated to London 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, and acquired conside- 
rable wealth in commercial pursuits, and otherwise. From the 
elder of these came a Sir John Bennet, who was seated at Dawley, 
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in Middlesex, and married Dorothy, daughter of Sir John Crofts, 
of Saxham, in Norfolk, and Henry was their second son. He was 
born in the year 1618, and most carefully instructed at home, not 
only in every branch of what is distinctly called learning, but in 
all the refinements which form the manners of a complete gen- 
tleman. He was removed therefore to the University of Oxford, 
somewhat later in his youth than was at that time usual, rather to 
comply with the custom than for any additional advantages of 
education, and entered a student of Christ-church, where he took 
his degrees of bachelor and master of arts, and added to his repu- 
tation as a scholar that of a poet, many just proofs of which, chiefly 
in his own language, are extant in the academical collections of 
that time. He remained so long in the University that it seems 
reasonable to suppose that he intended to embrace one of the 
learned professions, but of this we have no intelligence. He was 
resident there when the King arrived at Oxford in the spring of 
1644, and his introduction at the Court, which was then for a 
‘considerable time established in that city, fixed his future desti- 
mation. He enrolled himself in the royal military service as a 
volunteer, and attracted soon after the notice of George Lord 
Digby, then Secretary of State, and was appointed his under 
‘secretary. His attention, which is said to have been exemplary, 
to the duties of that office, did not extinguish in him the desire of 
‘distinction as a soldier. He was seldom absent from the field in 
any affair which occurred within a moderate distance of Oxford, 
and received in a skirmish at Andover several severe wounds, of 
which he lay long dangerously ill. The black patch on his face, 
which appears in all portraits of him, and is I believe no where 
particularly accounted for, may be probably ascribed to one of 
those hurts, which perhaps left a disgusting scar. 

In the general dispersion of the royalists he retired to France, 
and passed soon after a considerable time in Germany and in Italy. 
There can be little doubt that these excursions were undertaken 
an the service of the royal family, with every branch of which he 
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appears to have had previously considerable credit. Be this as it 
may, he was recalled to Paris in 1649, to assume the office of 
secretary to James, Duke of York, in which he acquitted himself 
with a sagacity and fidelity which fixed him firmly in the King’s 
confidence and esteem. Charles concludes a curious string of 
instructions to his brother, of the thirteenth of July, 1654, which 
are perhaps no where to be found but in a valuable and little 
known printed collection, entitled “ Miscellanea Aulica,” with 
these words—“ you must be very kind to Harry Bennet, and com- 
municate freely with him: for, as you are sure that he is full of 
duty and integrity to you, so I must tell you that I shall trust him 
more than any other about you, and cause him to be instructed 
at large in those businesses of mine when I cannot particularly 
write to you myself.” The same volume contains several agree- 
able familiar letters from the King to Bennet, proving not only 
the confidence, but the perfect intimacy in which he was held by 
Charles. Frequent allusions are made in them to the King’s views 
with respect to Spain, which it is evident had been the subject of 
much unreserved consultation between them ; and at length, in 
1658, Charles, having received some favourable overtures from 
that Court, sent him to Madrid in the public character of his 
Ambassador, and on that occasion knighted him. Lord Claren- 
don expressly states that he was appointed to this mission at the 
recommendation of his former principal, Lord Digby, now Earl 
of Bristol, and, in the earnestness to ascribe it solely to the 
King’s favour, the accuracy of the great historian’s report has 
been somewhat presumptuously questioned by a later writer, 
chiefly because a quarrel about that time occurred between 
Bristol and Bennet. 

It is needless to agitate that question, but the subject of their 
difference certainly deserves some notice. Bennet had secretly 
become a convert to the Church of Rome, and, whether from 
conscience or from policy, had just then earnestly endeavoured 
to persuade Charles to make a public profession of that faith. 
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Bristol, though a declared Catholic, was of opinion that such a 
step would be ruinous to the King’s affairs. Great bitterness 
arose between them, and though Bennet’s arguments failed to 
influence the King on that particular point, he succeeded in 
thwarting the Earl, who piqued himself on an extensive know- 
ledge of Spanish politics, on all others connected with his own 
negotiations at that Court. It is agreed however on all hands 
that he acquitted himself in‘ them wisely and faithfully. He re- 
mained there on his embassy for a short time after the restoration, 
when the King recalled him, and gave him the office of Keeper 
of the Privy Purse. In the daily and easy access to his master 
which that situation afforded him his favour increased rapidly. 
The liveliness of his talents and temper, polished by the most 
perfect good manners, enchanted a Prince who seemed to live 
but to be pleased. Besides, as Burnet informs us, “he had the art 
of observing the King’s humour, and managing it, beyond all the 
men of that time.” “ His Majesty received him,” says Lord Cla- 
rendon, “into great familiarity, and into the nightly meetings,” 
(meaning the King’s jovial evening parties in Lady Castlemain’s 
apartments,) “ in which he filled a principal place, to all intents 
and purposes.” It is evident that he had already excited the 
jealousy of that great man, who complains, in a tone of regret 
perhaps unworthy of his own exalted character, of Bennet’s dis- 
respect towards him, which appears however to have consisted 
at that time merely in his addressing himself to the King on 
some public affairs through another medium than that of the 
Chancellor. 

On the second of October, 1662, he was appointed a Secretary 
of State. Charles, in his anxiety to place him in that’ office, 
tempted Sir Edward Nicholas to resign it by a gift of twenty 
thousand pounds. Clarendon’s apprehensions of him had been 
well-founded. It was presently seen that Bennet’s conduct, not 
only as a man but as a minister, had no guide but the will of the 
King, whose mind, little less deficient in principle than in energy, 
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“was incapable of ‘weighing fairly this ‘abject submission against 
the unbending, and sometimes opposing, rectitude of the Chan- 
-cellor. His honest censures: became but the more irksome to 
Charles by comparison with Bennet’s pliancy, and the new Secre- 
tary had the satisfaction to see Clarendon’s credit sink gradually 
under the weight merely of the King’s disgust, without incurring 
much reproach on his own part by any of those acts of open 
enmity or secret artifice which are commonly used to accomplish 
_the overthrow of a political antagonist. The Chancellor was dis- 
graced, and Bennet slid, as it were, into the chief direction ‘of 
public affairs, more particularly with regard to foreign relations. 
On the fourteenth of March, 1663, O.S., Charles advanced him to 
the Peerage, by the title of Baron Arlington, taken, as Clarendon, 
in another moment of angry condescension, truly says, from’a 
little farm in a village of that name in Middlesex, which had 
once belonged to his father, but was then in the possession of 
another person ; so totally destitute was he at that time of landed 
property. i 
The administration, while he stood alone at the head of it, was 
respectable. ‘It is true that we find in it no bold measures, except 
the first Dutch war, of which, probably with the hope of regaining 
the friendship of the Duke of York, which he had nearly lost, he 
-was the chief adviser ; but it seems to have been a calm even course 
of service, vigilant, vigorous, and of unsuspected fidelity. Thus 
‘his political reputation remained unsullied, till a partiality to 
‘certain individuals, and yet more to the wild schemes of govern- 
‘ment proposed by some of them, induced Charles to form in 1670 
that heterogeneous Cabinet which obtained the appellation of 
“ the Cabal,” so frequently mentioned elsewhere in these pages. 
‘Arlington, however conscious that they meditated the overthrow 
of that plan of policy under which he had hitherto acted, con- 
sented without hesitation to join them; to sacrifice the Triple 
‘Alliance, which had been the chief credit of his ministry, and to 
connive at the base measure of shutting up the exchequer ; to 
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advance the popish interest, which he had of late years uniformly 
decried; and to place his country at the feet of France. The 
King rewarded him amply for these inexcusable concessions : on 
the twenty-second of April, 1672, the dignities of Viscount 
Thetford, and Earl of Arlington, were conferred upon him, with 
remainder to his issue, generally, and on the fifteenth of the fol- — 
lowing June he was elected a Knight of the Garter. Those 
honours however seem to have been granted to him just at that 
period for the decoration of an embassy on which he was sent, 
with the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Halifax, to Utrecht, one 
week after he received the Garter, under the pretence, for such 
the event seemed to prove it, of saving by mediation the Provinces 
from the utter ruin with which they were then threatened by the 
arms of France. There they met, not only his ministers with 
whom they were appointed to confer, but Louis himself. In this 
treaty Arlington appears to have acted with a selfish caution 
which rendered him at least useless, and to have studied only to 
throw the weight of responsibility on the giddy Buckingham, and 
the mission had no other important consequence than to afford a 
new proof to the Dutch of Charles’s exclusive attachment to the 
French interests. 

Arlington was indeed already terrified by the extravagant mea- 
sures of the Cabal, but had not the courage nor principle to with- 
draw himself from it. He secretly prevailed on Croissy, the French 
ambassador in London, not only to represent to his master that 
his influence in England would be ruined by the violence of the 
ministry, but to remonstrate on that head with Charles himself, 
and intrigued in every other mode that he could devise to weaken 
and disunite it. Charles presently gave way, and the Cabal, 
which was equally odious to the Parliament and the people, and 
had been held together solely by the countenance of the Crown, 
fell to pieces, and was soon forgotten. To appease the country, 
the King consented to the enactment of the new Test, peculiarly 
embarrassing to the Catholics, on which the Duke of York resigned 
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all his commissions, and imbibed the most bitter hatred against 
Arlington, to whose tergiversations he imputed this sudden 
change. The Duke “looked on him,” says Burnet, “as a pitiful 
coward, who would forsake and betray any thing rather than run 
any danger himself.” The Commons addressed Charles to remove 
the Dukes of Buckingham and Lauderdale, two of the five who 
had formed the Cabal, from all their employments, and Bucking- 
ham, who descended on this occasion to attempt to justify him- 
self personally at the bar of that House, threw all the blame of 
their measures on the Secretary. Arlington therefore, in his turn, 
requested to be heard by the Commons, and defended himself in 
a long and acute speech. He was however impeached “ of trea- 
sonable and other crimes of high misdemeanor,” most of the arti- 
cles charging him with various endeavours to introduce Popery, 
of which in fact he was wholly innocent. The question of his 
impeachment was thrown out by a very small majority, and he 
held yet for a few months the office of Secretary of State, in which 
interval he redeemed some small portion of reputation by persua- 
ding the King, sorely against his will, to sign a treaty of peace 
with the Dutch. 

He soon after resigned, and Charles, prompted by some remnant 
of ancient friendship, or by fear of the disclosure of disgraceful 
secrets, not only allowed him to accept, an abuse very common 
at that time, a present of six thousand pounds from his successor, 
but, on the eleventh of September, 1674, placed him in the digni- 
fied station of Lord Chamberlain of the Household. The King 
coupled with that act of grace a public declaration that the appoint- 
ment was bestowed “in recompence of his long and faithful ser- 
vices, and particularly for his having discharged the office of 
principal Secretary of State for twelve years, to his Majesty's 
great satisfaction.” Such indeed was Arlington’s confidence in 
the influence which he thought he still retained over Charles, 
that he had encouraged the hope even of obtaining the place of 
Lord Treasurer when his friend Clifford, on the downfall of the 
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Cabal, was forced to resign it; and, on Danby’s nomination to 
that post, he conceived a bitter hatred to that nobleman, and 
eagerly seized all future opportunities to injure him. The King 
however shewed no disposition to employ him further in state 
affairs, yet such, from long habit, was his passion for them, that, 
on the discovery, in the spring of 1675, of an intrigue between 
some disaffected English and the Dutch government for an. inva- 
sion of England, he succeeded in convincing Charles that he. 
could, by a personal intercourse with the young Prince of Orange, 
bring him to a perfect reliance on his Majesty, and an agreement 
in his designs. He went to Holland accordingly, with a com- 
mission perfectly secret, and associated with the Earl of Ossory, 
who seems to have been included in it because his lady and the 
Countess of Arlington, who were sisters, were descendants of the 
House of Nassau. His expedition was almost completely fruitless. 
He seems to have been unapprized of the cold and reserved 
temper of William, on whom he presently discovered that all 
political or courtly artifices would be thrown away. He after- 
wards, as Burnet informs us, “ talked to him in the style of a 
governor, and seemed to presume too much on his youth, and on 
his want of experience; but, instead of prevailing on the Prince, 
he lost him so entirely that all his endeavours afterwards could 
never beget any confidence in him: so he came back; and 
reckoned this his last essay, which succeeding so ill, he ever after 
that withdrew from all business.” 

Burnet adds that “ he made himself easy to the King, who con- 
tinued to be still very kind to him.” The same selfish and care- 
less good humour which induced Charles to retain about his 
person a man whom he no longer valued, permitted him also to 
relish the ridicule with which his courtiers now frequently enter- 
tained him at Arlington’s expence. Echard, a veracious writer, 
tells us that “as his credit declined, so several persons at Court 
took the liberty to act and mimic his person and behaviour, a8 
had been formerly done against the Lord Chancellor Clarendon ;” 
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(and by no one more frequently than by Bennet himself) “ and it 
became a common jest for some courtier to put a black patch 
upon his‘nose, and strut about with a white staffiin his hand, in 
order to make the King merry.” The same author adds this re- 
markable anecdote—* Colonel Richard Talbot, afterwards Earl of 
Tyrconnel, having been sometime absent from the Court, upon 
his return found the Earl of Arlington’s credit in a low condition ; 
and, seeing him one day acted by a person with a patch and a 
staff, he took occasion to expostulate this matter with the King, 
with whom he was very familiar, remonstrating how hard it was 
that poor Harry Bennet should be thus used, after he had so long 
and faithfully served his Majesty, and followed him every where in 
his exile. The King hereupon began to complain too, declaring 
what cause he had to be dissatisfied with Harry Bennet’s conduct, 
who had of late behaved himself after a strange manner; for, not 
content to come to prayers, as others did, he must be’ constant at 
sacraments too. ‘Why,’ says Talbot, ‘ does not your Majesty do 
the very same thing?” ‘ God’s fish,’ replied the King, with some 
heat, ‘I hope there is a difference between Harry Bennet and me.’” 
The sense of this tale seems to be that Charles, conscious that it 
was well known to Talbot that both himself and Arlington were 
concealed Catholics, meant to complain that the latter gratui- 
tously and unnecessarily practised to the utmost extent that im- 
pious hypocrisy which his own peculiar situation compelled him 
unwillingly to use. Yet this very story has been most absurdly 
cited to prove that Arlington was a sincere protestant. 

Charles, at his death, left him in the post of Lord Chamberlain ; 
and James, whose favour however he had long totally lost, did 
not remove him from it. Indeed he survived the accession of 
that Prince but for a few months, for he died on the twenty-eighth 
of July, 1685, and was buried at Euston, in Suffolk. He married 
Isabella, daughter of Lewis de Nassau, Lord of Beverwaert, in the 
United Provinces, who was son of Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
and left by her an only child, Isabella, who in 1672 became the 
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wife of Henry Fitzroy, (a natural son of Charles the second, by 
Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland,) who was thereon created 
Earl of Euston, and was soon after advanced to the title of 
Duke of Grafton, in whose heir male, the present Duke, the 
several dignities held by Lord Arlington are, in virtue of their 
special limitation to his heirs general, now vested. 
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F RANCIS Norrtu, the lineal ancestor of the Earls of Guildford, 
was the third son of Dudley, fourth Lord North, by his wife, Anne, 
daughter and coheir to Sir Charles Montague, a. younger brother 
to Henry, Earl of Manchester. It appears from circumstances 
which it is needless to recite that he was born in or about the year 
1638. He was. placed at a very early age in a school, then of 
considerable fame, at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, and removed 
from thence to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted a fellow commoner on the eighth of June, 1653. He 
had been from his infancy designed for the profession of the law, 
and, on quitting the University, was entered of the Middle 
Temple, where a most happy disposition, in which good nature, 
resolution, and prudence, seem to have been justly blended, 
enabled him to distinguish himself no less by the elegance and 
innocency of his relaxations than by the industry and success of 
his studies. He became there, says Roger North, in his lively 
and entertaining’ notices of his own family, “ not only a good 
lawyer, but a good historian, politician, mathematician, natural 
philosopher, and, I must add, musician, in perfection.” He 
appeared at the bar, and presently acquired extensive practice, 
under the especial patronage of Sir Jeffery Palmer, then Attorney 
General, by whom he was soon after named to argue for the 
Crown on a writ of error brought by the House of Commons in 
the case of Mr. Holles, one of the well known five members, who 
had been convicted in the preceding reign of a riot in that House. , 
In this remarkable cause he acquitted himself with such ability, 
and gave such proofs of a firm devotion to monarchical govern- 
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ment, in which indeed he had been bred from his cradle, that he 
was immediately appointed one of the King’s Counsel. He soon 
after obtained the office of Chief Justice of Chester, and on the 
twenty-third of May, 1671, on which day he was knighted, that 
of Solicitor General ; was elected to serve in Parliament for the 
borough of King’s Lynn, in Norfolk; in 1673 succeeded Sir 
Heneage Finch in the post of Attorney General, and in the begin- 
ning of Hilary Term in the succeeding year was constituted Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

The King, who had long looked around him in vain for a 
counsellor at once wise and honest, found at length such a one in 
Sir Francis North. There is reason to believe that Charles had 
sought his advice long before he called him publicly to his 
councils; had weighed his talents, and considered his political 
principles; and it is agreeable to find a Prince so frequently, and 
indeed so justly, taxed with carelessness and levity in his notions 
of government, voluntarily adopting, for North had no party 
friends, a man who had ever avowed that the sole foundation of 
good government was the law of the land. Professing that maxim, 
he was called in 1679 to the Privy Council, then newly constituted 
by Charles on a plan equally wise and popular, and, on the 
twentieth of December, 1682, on the death of the Chancellor Earl 
of Nottingham, received the great seal, with the style of Lord 
Keeper. In the following year, on the twenty-seventh of Sep- 
tember, he was advanced to the peerage by the title of Lord 
Guildford. 

A man of his disposition and opinions could scarcely have 
become a minister in a time more unpropitious to himself. The 
few years which remained of the reign of Charles were distin- 
guished by the Bill of Exclusion, and the Popish and Protestant 
plots; by the utmost bitterness of turbulent factions, and the 
most unprincipled devices of party intrigue: to these he had no 
weapons to oppose but simple wisdom and integrity. The 
statesmen with whom he was doomed to act were, to a man, 
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selfish and faithless, and the King, indolent and unsteady, soon 
grew weary of listening to counsels which they seldom failed to 
contradict. Surrounded by these difficulties, the Lord Keeper 
pursued the course of his duty with firmness, as well as with the 
caution which they had rendered necessary. He seems to have 
retained his high station with the sole view of serving his country, 
and declared, shortly before his death, that “ he had not enjoyed 
one easy and contented minute since he had the Seal:”. yet his 
keeping it has been ascribed to mercenary views. “North,” says 
the slanderous Burnet, “ was a crafty and designing man. He 
had no mind to part with the Great Seal, and yet he saw he could 
not hold it without an entire compliance with the pleasure of the 
Court.” In the memoirs however of that profligate Court, nume- 
rous as they are, not a breath of censure on his conduct, save 
from that Bishop, is to be found. His political creed has been 
set forth by his brother, Roger North, with much perspicuity, and 
I will insert the passage which comprises it, not more for its 
immediate relation to the objects of this sketch, than for the 
importance of its doctrines to all systems which affect to be monar- 
chical, in all times, and perhaps more particularly in the time in 
which we live. 

.© His Lordship,” says Roger North, “ scorned the vulgar and 
fanatic calumnies that he was a prerogative man, and laboured to 
set up arbitrary power ; but, notwithstanding all that, he laboured 
as much as he could to set up the just prerogatives of the Crown, 
which were well known to the law, and to the lawyers, although 
it had been the fashion, as well in Westminster Hall as at St. 
Stephen’s to batter the prerogative. He has said that “a man 
could not be a good lawyer and honest, but he must be a prero- 
gative man,” so plain were the law books in these cases. He was 
sincerely of opinion that the Crown wanted power by law, so far 
was it from exceeding. It was absolutely necessary that the 
government should have a due power to keep the peace, without 
trespassing upon the rights of any one; and, if it had not such 
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power rightfully, either it would assume and exercise powers that 
were wrongful, and then what bounds? or else sedition would 
prevail, and, pulling down one, set up another government entirely 
wrongful, to which all law and truth being opposite, consequently 
such a government would be opposite to them, and meditate no 
security but actual force; and what can the people, that are 
always designing to diminish the just powers of the Crown, expect 
but that. the Crown should always design to repair itself by a 
provision of force? Nothing is so sure as that government will 
be supported by means either rightful or wrongful: if subjects 
will not have the one, they shall have the other. 

* These considerations made his Lordship ever set himself 
against the republicans, and resist their intended encroachments 
upon the Crown. He thought the taking away of the tenures a 
desperate wound to the liberties of the people of England, and 
must, by easy consequence, procure the establishment of an army ; 
for when the legal dependance of the monarchy and the country 
upon each other is dissolved what must succeed but force? He 
used often to inveigh against those who perpetually projected to 
weaken the monarchy, as a set of men either corrupt and false- 
hearted, or else short-sighted and ignorant. The yet living history 
of the late times concurred ; for what did the people get by 
robbing the Crown of the power to dissolve the Parliament, and 
of the militia ? There cannot be a more false illusion than it is to 
suppose that what power the Crown lost was so much liberty 
gained to the people ; and yet in these times a broad-spread party 
went about with such syren songs to engage the community to 
join in their project of divesting the King of his commissions of 
the peace, and lieutenancy, &c. all which his Lordship saw plainly, 
and detested. Ihave heard him say that if the people knew what 
miseries would be the consequence of those men having their 
wills they would stone them, as they would mad dogs, in the 
street. It may be esteemed one of his Lordship’s chief. felicities - 
that his real principles of honour and probity exactly squared 
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with his engagements and services at Court. He never had the 
remorse to have in the least dis-served his country by serving the 
Crown ; and the discerning Court, and more discerning King, 
saw plainly that he acted from the bottom of his heart, and did 
nothing servile, or for flattery, that any way contradicted the 
series of his conduct and advice, which is more than can be truly 
said of any of the preferment-hunters of that, or almost any time.” 

His carriage towards the ministers of his time was so wide of 
confidence that he could scarcely have been said to maintain an 
ordinary intimacy with any of them, except Secretary Jenkins, 
who, like himself, was honest, and indefatigable in the public 
service: yet, such is the charm of probity, that they not only 
treated him with profound deference and respect, but forbore to 
assail him with those petty arts and intrigues by which they 
constantly endeavoured to supplant each other. Jefferies alone, 
of whose dislike it was honourable to be the object, was his open 
and professed enemy, but the attacks of that savage were aimed 
chiefly at his judicial character. The acute and unprincipled 
Sunderland was his chief political foe, but his timid malice evapo- 
rated in ridiculous fables invented to prejudice the moral fame 
of his adversary, who well knew him, and therefore despised and 
loathed him. Burnet, whose report here is not wholly unsup- 
ported by collateral testimony, informs us that the Earl of 
Nottingham, son to Lord Guildford’s predecessor, “ hated him 
because he had endeavoured to detract from his father’s memory, 
and had got together so many instances of his ill administration 
of justice that he exposed him severely for it :” and would persuade 
us that the Lord Keeper sunk under the disgrace of these disclo- 
sures. ‘ It was believed,” says Burnet, “that this gave the crisis 
to the uneasiness and distraction of mind he was labouring under. 
He languished some time, and died despised and ill thought of 
by the whole nation.” The concluding assertion is utterly false, 
but such are the follies and absurdities, and such the abandon- 
ments of truth and charity, into which men, even of great talents, 
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NINTH EARL OF ARGYLL, 


W, s the eldest son of Archibald, the eighth Earl, whom Charles 
the first had in 1641 created Marquis of Argyll, by Margaret, 
second daughter of William Douglas, seventh Earl of Morton. 
His father, who was the prime leader and patron of the Covenan- 
ters, had endeavoured to instil into him all the wretched peculi- 
arities, religious and civil, which distinguished that body. He 
was permitted however to add to his education the advantages of 
foreign travel, and to remain in France and Italy for three years, 
and returned in 1650, still bigoted to the form of faith in which 
he had been educated, but little tainted with that republican in- 
clination which never fails in some degree to attend on it. He 
found the forlorn young King, who had just before landed in 
Scotland, in the hands of his father, then the most powerful 
nobleman in that country, who, with a show of the deepest res- 
pect, had become the severe ruler of Charles’s conduct, and a spy 
on all his actions. To strengthen himself in both those charac- 
ters the Marquis extorted from the King the commission of Cap- 
tain of the Royal Guard for his son, who then bore the title of 
Lord Lorn, but the young man soon became weary of the part 
which he had taken in this persecution. ‘Touched by a general 
sense of Charles’s misfortunes, and by the observation of the pain- 
ful thraldom in which. he was then held by the fanatics who sur- 
rounded him, and perhaps in some measure won by the sweetness 
of his manners, the Lord Lorn became a sincere royalist. “ He 
brought,” says Burnet, “ all persons that the King had a mind to 
speak with, at all hours, to him, and was in all respects not only 
faithful but zealous.” A bitter quarreFensued between the father 
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and son, who, in spite of threats of disinherison, now openly 
attached himself to Charles’s interests. He fought bravely at the 
head of his regiment in the unfortunate affair of Dunbar, on the 
third of September, 1650, and, waiting on the King in his march 
into England, equally distinguished himself at the yet more dis- 
astrous battle of Worcester, on the same day in the following 
year. 

After that fatal overthrow, he returned to Scotland, where only 
the Highlands now remained unsubdued by Cromwell. There 
he joined the Earl of Glencairn, who had raised a small and. ill- 
disciplined army for the King, with a thousand men, and signally 
encouraged the enterprize by seizing a cargo of provisions which 
had been sent by sea for the supply of a garrison that the Marquis, 
his father, had not long before accepted the command of from 
Monck, who was then, and long after, at the head of the rebels 
in Scotland. Jealousies however. arose between him and Glen- 
cairn, and he was compelled to fly suddenly from the vengeance 
of that nobleman, who had: resolved to imprison him. He was 
specially excepted out of Cromwell’s act of grace of the twelfth of 
April, 1654; submitted himself soon after, with the King’s permis- 
sion, to the usurper; and in November, 1655, was compelled by 
Monck to give security in the sum of five thousand pounds for 
his-peaceable conduct. He continued notwithstanding an object 
of strong, and indeed just, suspicion, and was frequently placed 
in confinement for short periods, during one of which he had his 
scull terribly fractured by a cannon ball which the soldiers who 
guarded. him were throwing about in sport; at length, in the 
spring of 1657, he was committed a close prisoner to the Castle of 
Edinburgh, where he remained till the restoration. 

He waited immediately on the King, by whom he was very gra- 
ciously received, but he brought with. him a letter from his father, 
full of professions of loyalty, and requesting leave to pay his duty 
personally to his Majesty, which met with less favour. ‘That 
nobleman, from whom Charles, in the time of his misfortunes, suf- 
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fered also every sort of personal offence, had of late, after several 
years of private intercourse with Cromwell, thrown off the mask, 
and openly accepted a seat in his mock House of Peers, and after- 
wards in Richard's Council of State. The King, if we are to be- 
lieve Burnet, whose report indeed the event seems too much to cor- 
roborate, returned a verbal answer which savoured of equivocation, 
and the Marquis presently after arrived in London, and was within 
a few days sent to the Tower, and from thence to Edinburgh, where 
he was sentenced to die for high treason, and in the following year 
executed. Lorn, who had remained in London, urging the most 
earnest solicitations for his father’s life, and whose filial piety, as 
well as his services, the King was inclined to recompence by the 
restoration of the estates and honours forfeited by the Marquis’s 
attainder, now fell into strange calamities. 

His enemies in Scotland, at whose head, as well as at that of 
the government there, was the Earl of Middleton, had intercepted 
a letter, written by him to his intimate friend, the Lord Duffus, in: 
which, with the usual warmth and freedom of confidential inter- 
course, he had exposed the intrigues used by several eminent per- 
sons in both kingdoms to counteract his efforts to avert the fate of 
his father, and to prevent the fruition of the King’s gracious in- 
tentions towards himself. This letter was laid before the Scottish 
Parliament, which determined that the expressions contained in 
it proved the writer’s desire to sow dissension between the King 
and his subjects, an offence to which, under the denomination of 
“ leasing making,” the ancient Scottish law allotted capital punish- 
ment. The Parliament addressed their request to the King that 
he might be sent to Edinburgh for trial, and Charles, in whose na- 
ture compliance may be said to have been but an instinct, com- 
manded him to obey the summons, writing privately at the same 
time to Middleton to defer carrying into effect any sentence 
that might be pronounced on him. He went; appeared without 
delay in the Parliament ; and, acknowledging his letter, modestly 
defended the sentiments which he had expressed in it, and threw 
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himself on the justice of the assembly. He was however com- 
mitted a prisoner to Edinburgh Castle, and on the twenty-sixth 
of August, 1661, brought to trial, and, on the sole evidence of 
that letter, convicted, and condemned to be beheaded. This bar- 
barous and unjustifiable decision excited the utmost astonishment 
and horror, as well in England as in Scotland. The execution 
was however suspended, in obedience to the King’s secret com- 
mand, but Lorn remained in confinement till his great enemy, 
Middleton, was displaced in the summer of 1663, on the sixteenth 
of October in which year he was restored to the Earldom of Ar- 
gyll, and to the possession of his estates, and was about the same 
time sworn of the Privy Council, and appointed a Commissioner 
of the Treasury in Scotland. 

Wearied by misfortune, and with a disposition naturally ill 
qualified to mix either in the fury or the craft of those factions 
which agitated both countries for several succeeding years, he 
seems now to have lived long in retirement, and we scarcely hear 
of him till the year 1666, when, on the occasion of a sudden and 
formidable insurrection in the west of Scotland, he raised a force 
of fifteen hundred men, and wrote to the Privy Council there that 
he was ready to march with them against the enemy. The remains 
however of an ancient jealousy, which seems always to have pur- 
sued him, prevented his receiving any order to join the army which 
had been hastily collected, and indeed the total defeat of the in- 
surgents which speedily followed at Pentland Hills rendered his 
services unnecessary. He disengaged himself as much as possible 
from all public affairs, except those which related to his religious 
profession. To that, through the whole of his life, he devoted 
himself with a consistency and earnestness so pure as almost totally 
to reject the usual alloy of political party spirit, and thus his affec- 
tion to Monarchy, and the regularity of his allegiance, remained 
undisturbed. 

He had been living in the Highlands for many years with all 
the splendor of his ancestors, and witha tranquillity which scarcely 
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any of them had ever so Jong enjoyed, when, in 1681, the Duke 
of York went to Edinburgh, to meet a new Parliament, in the 
character of High Commissioner. Argyll waited on him as soon 
as he arrived, and was received not only with the distinction due 
to his exalted rank, but with an appearance even of friendly re- 
gard. He took an early opportunity to assure the Duke that he 
would to the utmost support the measures of his government 
while they left the national religion untouched, but that if any 
attempt should be made against that, it would have to encounter 
his most determined opposition. James received this frank de- 
claration with apparent good temper. The Parliament met, and 
its first bill was a very short act, confirming all former laws 
against popery. The second, was to declare the succession to the 
Crown indefeasible, and that it should be deemed high treason 
even to move for any alteration in it, and in this Argyll zealously 
concurred. Presently after however a test was enacted to be 
sworn to by all civil, ecclesiastical, or military officers, and which 
was expected, as had indeed been in a manner promised, to pro- 
vide chiefly for the security of the protestant faith; but when it 
was proposed, it was found to consist in an affirmation of the 
King’s supremacy, and of the doctrine of passive obedience; of an 
abjuration of the covenant, and of all right to attempt any alte- 
ration of the government, either in Church or State, and the clause 
for the reformed religion was at length introduced as an amend- 
ment, through the vigilance of the party opposed to the Court. 
It was then proposed that the Princes of the Blood should be ex- 
empted from the oath, which Argyll, true to his text, strenuously, 
but ineffectually resisted. ‘The whole however, with many sub- 
ordinate articles, which rendered it a mass of obscurity, and even 
contradiction, was, after long debate, at length passed. 

When the oath was tendered to the members of the Privy 
Council, Argyll, who had previously communicated his intention 
to the Duke, by whom it had been heard without any expression 
of disapprobation, prefaced the ceremony of the oath by a verbal 
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declaration in these words—* I have considered the Test, and am 
very desirous of giving obedience as far as I can. I am confident 
that the Parliament never intended to impose contradictory oaths ; 
therefore I think no man can explain it but for himself: accord- 
ingly I take it as far as it is consistent with itself, and the protes- 
tant religion: and I do declare that I mean not to bind up my- 
self, in my station, and in a lawful way, from wishing and endea- 
vouring any alteration which I think to the advantage of Church 
or State, and not repugnant to the protestant religion, and my loy- 
alty; and this I understand as a part of my oath.” He signed 
this declaration in the presence of the Duke, in full Council. No 
note of disapprobation, nor any kind of remark, was made by that 
Prince, or by any other of the members. He resumed his seat, at 
the express invitation of James; joined in the deliberations of the 
assembly ; and remained in it till its rising. On the next day he 
was called on in Council to renew the oath, in his character of 
Commissioner of the Treasury, and eagerly pressed to commit his 
remarks to paper, and to subscribe to them, and on refusing was 
immediately dismissed from his place in the Council. 

“ Certainly,” as Bishop Burnet, in speaking of his former pro- 
secution, exclaims with an emphatic simplicity, “ Argyll was born 
to be the signallest instance in the age of rigour, or rather of the 
mockery, of Justice.” A warrant for his arrest was presently after 
issued, and he was committed to the Castle of Edinburgh, on 
charges of high treason, leasing making, and perjury. A jury of 
fifteen Peers found him guilty of the two former crimes. The 
Judges, to whom the points of law were necessarily referred, were 
less partial, but they had been brought to an even number by 
the departure from the Court, worn out with fatigue, of a super- 
annuated member of their body. Their suffrages happened to be 
equally divided, so the old senseless Judge was dragged from his 
bed to give the casting vote against the prisoner, and the pro- 
ceeding was marked by other instances of injustice not less odious. 
Charles, as before, respited the execution of the sentence, and it 
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was rumoured that the whole was but a contrivance to produce an 
attainder, that the King might be enabled, by possessing himself of 
Argyll’s estates, to abridge certain privileges of dangerous power 
which were annexed to them, and then to regrant them to him. 
The Earl however had no such expectation. He contrived to es- 
cape from his prison, disguised as a page, holding up the train of 
his sister in law, the Lady Sophia Lindsay, and got in safety to 
London. The place of his concealment was discovered, and it 
was proposed to the King that he should be seized, but Charles is 
said to have answered “ for shame, what hunt a hunted partridge.” 
As soon as he could procure the means of quitting the country, 
he passed over into Holland. 

He remained there, almost forgotten, for nearly three years, 
when James succeeded to the throne, and an excusable, I had al- 
most said laudable, spirit of vengeance, instantly swelled Argyll’s 
bosom. He had preserved, though in daily conversation’ with 
highly disaffected fugitives from England and Scotland, the calm- 
ness natural to him, but that event inspired him with a passion 
more akin to despair than hope, and stronger than either. The 
idea of an invasion of Scotland, flashed on his mind with irresis- 
tible force, and, without the means, almost without a plan, he de- 
termined on the enterprize. Monmouth and himself imparted 
their several designs to each. other, but he still retained caution 
enough to reject an immediate co-operation with that weak young 
man. He engaged a few of his exiled companions to accompany 
him. A rich widow of Amsterdam gave him ten thousand pounds, 
with which he purchased arms and ammunition ; and, sailing from 
the Ulie on the second of May, 1685, with five ships, he landed, 
after a prosperous voyage, in his own country of Lorn. 

The result, as might have been expected, was completely unsuc- 
cessful. He was joined only by a part of his own vassals, and the 
number of his troops never exceeded two thousand five hundred. 
His design had been ill concealed, and the country was prepared 
to receive him with an overwhelming force. Pressed. on all sides, 
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and having witnessed the slaughter of nearly all his men, he Sid 
disguised himself, and fled alone, till, finding himself in the sight 
of some straggling pursuers, he quitted his horse, on the bank of 
a river in the shire of Renfrew, and, as it should seem distractedly, 
ran into the water, followed by a boor, who striking him a severe 
blow on the head, he fell, crying, “ unfortunate Argyll.” He was 
once more sent a prisoner to the Castle of Edinburgh, and within 
a few days after, on the twenty sixth of June, was beheaded at 
the Market Cross, under the iniquitous sentence passed on him 
in 1682, and with circumstances of personal insult that would 
have disgraced a ruder age and country, rendered yet more odious 
by the contrast of his exquisite calmness and constancy. He was 
led to the scaffold bare-headed, and with his hands tied behind 
him. Arrived there, and having spoken, at no great length, to 
the people, he drew a small ruler from his pocket, and measuring 
the block, pointed out some necessary alteration in it, which was 
performed under his direction by the man who had made it. He 
had written his epitaph on the day before his execution, “ and the 
heroic satisfaction of conscience expressed in it,” to use the words 
of Lord Orford, give it a title to insertion which its poetic merits 
might claim in vain. It remains on his tomb in the Grey Friers’ 
churchyard, in Edinburgh. 
““ Thou, passenger, that shalt have so much time, 

To view my grave, and ask what was my crime? 

No strain of error, no black vice’s brand, 

Was that which chas'd me from my native land: 

Love to my country (sentenc’d twice to die) 

Constrain’d my hands forgotten arms to try. 

More by friends’ frauds my fall proceeded hath 

Than foes, though now they thrice decreed my death. 

On my attempt though Providence did frown, 

His oppress’d people God at length shall own. 

Another hand by more successful speed, 

Shall raise the remnant, bruise the serpent’s head, 

Though my head fall, that is no tragic story, 

Since going hence, I enter endless glory.” 
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This ill-fated nobleman married, first, Mary, eldest daughter 
of James Stuart, fifth Earl of Murray, by whom he had issue Ar- 
chibald, who was created Duke of Argyll by King William ; John 
Campbell, of Mammore, from whom the present Duke is lineally 
descended; Charles; and James: and two daughters; Anne mar- 
ried, first, to Richard Maitland, Earl of Lauderdale; secondly to 
Charles Stuart, Earl of Murray; and Jane, wife of Robert Ker 
fourth Earl of Lothian. The Earl of Argyll married, secondly, 
Anne, second daughter of Alexander Lindsay, first Earl of Bal- 
carras, by whom he had no issue. 
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A memoir of the extent necessarily prescribed to these, can 
furnish but a very imperfect sketch of such a life as that on which 
I am now required to treat. The Duke of Ormond was perhaps 
the best as well as the greatest. of the eminent men of his time; 
a just representation of his moral character would comprehend 
almost all the features of a pure system of ethics, and a regular 
detail of his public conduct nearly the whole story of his country, 
from the period of his first appearance on the theatre of public 
affairs to his death. Little therefore can be expected here beyond 
a mere common-place narrative of the circumstances of a life, the 
due celebration of which might justly demand all the ae as 
well as all the diligence of history. 

Of his descent from one of the most ancient and illustrious 
families of Ireland it is almost needless to speak. His predeéces- — 
sors had encountered strange vicissitudes; had been attainted, 
and restored ; had been forced by Henry the Eighth to relinquish 
their Earldom, under the name of a voluntary surrender, to the 
father of Anne Boleyn, and, after the downfall of her family, 
reobtained it from that Prince; and were at length stripped of 
their estates, under colour of law, by James the First, that they 
might fall, with the show of an inheritance, into the hands of one 
of his Scottish favourites, Sir Richard Preston, lately created 
Viscount Dingwall, who had married the only daughter and heir 


of the tenth Earl. On the death of the latter, Sir Walter Butler, 
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of Killeash, a collateral kinsman who became the object of that 
injustice, succeeded to the titles, and the subject of this memoir 
was the first-born child of his eldest son, Thomas, Viscount 
Thurles, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Poyntz, of Iron Acton, 
in Gloucestershire. 

He was born in 1610, and passed his youth under the most 
inauspicious circumstances. While yet in his infancy, his grand- 
father was committed to the Fleet Prison for having murmured 
at the award which had deprived him of his estates, and remained 
there till the King died ; and in 1619 his father was lost at sea in 
passing over from Treland, leaving a widow, and seven children, 
nearly destitute. His education was almost wholly neglected. 
He was placed for some years under the care of a carpenter’s wife 
at Hatfield in Hertfordshire, and removed from thence to Finchley, 
where he received some very ordinary instruction, by a Mr. 
Conyers, a Roman Catholic priest, from whom he was taken by 
the King’s order, and sent to Lambeth, that he might be bred 
under the inspection of Archbishop Abbot in the Protestant faith. 
Abbot seems to have abided strictly by the letter of his instruc- 
tions, for the young Lord Thurles certainly was converted to the 
Church of England, of which he remained ever after a zealous 
son, but was otherwise treated with such carelessness, that it was 
not till the age of twenty, after he had married, that he began 
to study the Latin language, and then in a manner accidentally, 
by the aid of the domestic chaplain of his uncle Poyntz, in a visit 
which he made to that gentleman’s country seat, for the purpose 
of introducing his bride. 

His marriage terminated the series of misfortune and persecu- 
tion which had assailed him almost from the hour of his birth, 
and was the result of very singular circumstances. Lord Dingwall 
had an only daughter, heir of course to the Ormond estates, which 
her father had so unjustly acquired. ‘The favourite Buckingham, 
ever bent on aggrandizing his family, had obtained the promise 
of her hand for his nephew, George Fielding, second son to the 


Karl of Denbigh, and, among other arrangements regarding the 
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marriage, Dingwall was created Viscount Callan, and Earl of 
Desmond, in Ireland, with remainder to George Fielding, on 
whom also was immediately conferred the title of Lord Fielding. 
To remove more effectually any chance of obstruction to this 
treaty, James suffered himself to be persuaded to put the heir 
male of the house of Ormond wholly into the hands of his adver- 
sary, and most iniquitously granted the wardship and marriage 
of Lord Thurles to the Earl of Desmond. A special interference 
of Providence seems to have defeated the plan. Just as it was at 
the point of accomplishment, Buckingham was assassinated, and 
Desmond drowned on his passage between Dublin and Holyhead ; 
and his widow, who it will be recollected was heir to the Earls 
of Ormond of the elder line, dying about the same time, with her 
last breath conjured her daughter to put an end to the miseries of 
the family by uniting herself to her kinsman. On the eighth of 
September, 1629, Charles the First, who had now succeeded to the 
throne, signed a license for their marriage, which was immediately 
after celebrated. 

In 1632 he succeeded, on the death of his grandfather, to the 
dignities of his family, and-in the following year went to Ireland, 
to the government of which the Earl of Strafford had then lately 
been appointed. It is said that on his first visit to that great man, 
Strafford, who viewed him from a window as he crossed the Castle 
yard, said to those about him—< If my skill in physiognomy fail 
me not, that young nobleman will make the greatest man of his 
family.” A circumstance soon after occurred which might have 
caused a lasting breach between men of minds less noble. Strafford 
had issued an order that at the meeting of Parliament the members 
should not enter either House wearing swords: all obeyed except 
the Earl of Ormond, who, on his sword being demanded at the 
door by the usher of the black rod, answered, ‘ You shall have no 
sword of mine but in your body ;” nor was this merely the intem- 
perate sally of a rash young man, for, on his being summoned to 
answer for it on the rising of the House, he showed the King’s 
writ, calling him to Parliament “ cinctus cum gladio.” The 
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Deputy admitted the justification, and is said to have been 
charmed by his high spirit and acuteness. - How far this single 
occurrence might have operated to unite two persons of congenial 
dispositions can scarcely be supposed, but certain it is that from 
this period they conceived a mutual friendship, which on Strafford’s 
part was presently considerably enhanced by his growing experi- 
ence of Ormond’s splendid talents. In a long letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, dated on the 16th of December, 1634, when the 
young Earl had been not many months in Ireland, Strafford, in 
giving a general view of the state of that country, says—‘‘ In the 
higher House there is my Lord of Ormond, that hath as much 
advantage of the rest in judgment and parts as he hath in estate 
and blood, and one who, upon my observation since I came hither, 
expresseth very good affections to the Crown and government, so 
as I hold him a person of consequence, and fit to receive some 
mark of his Majesty’s favour, and humbly offer it to his Majesty’s 
wisdom whether it were not seasonable to make him a counsellor. 
He is young, but, take it from me, a very staid head.” The Secre- 
tary’s answer, which, together with the letter just now cited, are 
published in the Strafford Papers, conveys the King’s warrant for 
his admission into the Privy Council. 

He became now Strafford’s confidential adviser, and shared with 
him the cares of his government, neither receiving nor requiring 
any reward beyond the hope of a happy issue of his labours. In 
the following Parliament, which met in 1640, he acted with equal 
zeal and discretion as the chief manager of all business in the 
House of Lords on the part of the Crown, and when the breaking 
out of the Scottish rebellion rendered it necessary to raise an 
armed force in Ireland, the levy was intrusted to his care, and the 
army afterwards placed under his command. ‘The storm which 
had for some time threatened Strafford at home began now to. 
break over his head, and in Ireland the same Parliament which 
had lately offered their public thanks to the King for having 
given them so worthy a governor, readily joined that of England 


in his prosecution : the Commons voted a long and bitter remon- 
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strance against him, and a powerful party in the House of Peers 
was preparing to follow their'example, but were prevented by the 
forcible arguments of Ormond, and the earnest opposition of a 
band which the force of his talents, and the example of his recti- 
tude, had united in the defence of the Crown and the laws. It 
was, however, presently evident that Strafford was devoted to 
utter ruin. Many proofs remain that his attachment to Ormond 
subsisted unimpaired to his last hour. Two letters written while 
he was imprisoned in the Tower to this nobleman have been pre- 
served : in the first, dated on the seventeenth of December, 1640, 
he tells him that he had recommended him to the King, for the 
office of Lord Deputy of Ireland: and begins the second, on the 
third of the following February, with these passionate expressions, 
—‘* There is so little rest given me, my noble Lord, as I have 
not scarce time to eat my bread. I trust to have more quietness 
after a while. Your Lordship’s favours towards me in these 
afflictions are such as have, and shall, level my heart at your foot 
so long as I live, or else let me be infamous to all men.” On the 
evening before he suffered death, he intrusted to Archbishop 
Usher a few requests to be delivered to his royal master, one of 
which was that his blue ribbon should be given to the Earl of 
Ormond. Charles offered it accordingly, but Ormond replied 
‘* that his own loyalty stood in no need of rewards to confirm it, 
and that such an honour might probably be employed more for 
his Majesty’s service.” 

On the breaking out of: the Irish rebellion, in the winter of 
1641, the King would have appointed him Lord Deputy, but the 
Parliament had determined on the Earl of Leicester. ‘The im- 
portant post, however, of Commander in Chief of the army was 
intrusted to him by the Lords Justices, and, with that felicitous 
application of talents to new objects which belongs only to the 
greatest minds, he presently appeared in the character of an able 
and experienced general. He determined to attack the rebels in 
every quarter with unceasing vigour, and was uniformly victorious 
during the whole of the next year’s campaign, though his measures 
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were frequently impeded by enemies in the Council more formi- 
dable than those in the field. The Justices, Borlace and Parsons, 
became jealous of his favour with the King, and inclined, from 
party motives, to weaken the effect of those services the success 
of which would certainly have placed him at the head of the 
government. They soon endeavoured to thwart all his plans ; and 
the arrival of Leicester, by whom they had been secretly encou- 
raged, aggravated the evil. Calumnies arising from the same 
quarters were spread against him in England, but it may be 
presumed with little effect, since the House of Commons in that 
year voted him their thanks, and presented him with a rich jewel ; 
while the King, desirous to remove the inconveniences under 
which he laboured, and to confer on him a special mark of the 
royal approbation, renewed his appointment of Commander in 
Chief by a commission from himself, under the Great Seal, and 
presently after created him Marquis of Ormond. The Irish 
government could now no longer control his measures, but new 
and more serious difficulties began to present themselves in. the 
state of the country at large. Even the loyalists of Ireland, since 
the commencement of the rebellion, had been gradually dividing 
themselves into five factions of various views and _ interests, 
abounding in rancour and hatred towards each other. The 
uncertainty and the scantiness of supplies drawn from such dis- 
cordant sources crippled the sinews of war, and the increasing 
fury of the fanatical party in the English Parliament blinded that 
assembly to the necessities of the sister country. These disad- 
vantages, till they could be no longer encountered, seemed but 
to inspire Ormond with increased zeal and vigour, but he was at 
length obliged to cede to them. Soon after a signal victory, 
gained by a very inferior force under his command, near the 
town of Ross, he was under the cruel necessity of accepting pro- 
posals from the rebels, the issue of which was a cessation of arms 
for twelve months. 

The news of this treaty, which was signed on the fifteenth of 


September, 1643, was received with much affected disapprobation 
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by the English Parliament, and with real grief by the King, who 
was, however, so fully satisfied of the fidelity and capacity with 
which the measures preceding it had been conducted, that he 
resolved to place the Marquis at the head of the government of 
Ireland, and he was accordingly sworn into the office of Lord 
Lieutenant in the spring of the following year. Ormond’s great 
spirit shrank for a moment from the difficulties of which his new 
station gave him a near and more comprehensive view, and he 
besought Charles to recall his appointment. To the discords by 
which the country thus placed under his charge was already torn, 
was now added the baleful influence of an incipient rebellion 
in England, emissaries from whose leaders were indefatigably 
employed in endeavouring to seduce the loyal Irish from their 
allegiance ; while many of those who remained unshaken were 
intriguing against him in the Court, lately removed to Oxford, or 
importuning him for rewards and benefits which he was wholly 
unable to bestow. Charles however conjured him to stand firmly 
at his post, and he obeyed; but the necessities of his situation 
forced him immediately to conclude a peace with the rebels, 
which was signed at Dublin, on the thirtieth of July, 1646. ‘The 
hopes founded on this agreement were blasted by strange intrigues 
which had commenced during its negotiation. The Roman 
Catholics, by far the most powerful party in Ireland, and from 
which all the captains of the rebellion had issued, had been unre- 
mittingly goaded on by the Pope’s Nuncio to raise their own 
interest on the ruins of all others; while Charles, with the best 
motives, and the worst policy, had privately employed the fantastic 
Edward Somerset, Earl of Glamorgan, in a mysterious correspond- 
ence with the chiefs of that persuasion for the eventual benefit of 
the protestant cause. Thus flattered and elated, they embarked 
in a new conspiracy, the leading feature of which was to seize 
the person of the Lord Lieutenant at Kilkenny, from whence he 
escaped with much difficulty and danger to Dublin, to which 
they immediately laid siege. Ormond long defended the capital 


with equal perseverance and skill, and chiefly at his own charge, 
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till his means were wholly exhausted. In the mean time his royal 
master fell, a helpless prisoner, into the hands of his fanatical 
rebels at home, and the distraction of Ireland was increased by 
the arrival of commissioners from the English Parliament. Unable 
to hold the city longer, he had no alternative but to surrender 
it to them, or to the insurgents; and preferring the former, signed 
a treaty with them to that effect on the nineteenth of June, 1647, 
and soon after embarked for England. 

He obtained with some difficulty permission to wait on the 
King, then confined in Hampton Court, and laid before his 
Majesty an exact account of his conduct in the government of 
Ireland, and of the state in which he had left the country. 
Charles declared his perfect approbation and gratitude, and 
refused to receive the Marquis’s commission, which he now once 
more begged leave to resign, saying that, ‘if it could ever he 
employed with success in that country, it must be by him.” 
Doubtless in this interview between that unhappy prince and his 
faithful servant new plans were laid, and fresh hopes inspired, as 
Ormond soon after embarked for France, where he remained for 
ten months, negotiating, as it should seem, with the Catholics on 
each side of the water, for at length the leaders of those of Ireland 
suddenly expelled the Nuncio, and invited the Marquis to return, 
which he did on the ninth of September, 1648, and immediately 
concluded with them a treaty of peace. He had brought with 
him neither men nor money ; experience had taught him that his 
new friends were to be trusted with caution; the capital was in 
the hands of a rebel officer from England, and several other places 
of more'importance for strength were garrisoned by that party ; 
emissaries from Cromwell, who had been appointed Commander 
in Chief for the reduction of Ireland, were in perpetual activity 
there ; and Prince Rupert, who lay on the coast with the fleet 
which had revolted from the Parliament, instead of assisting him, 
thwarted his measures, and took on himself to deal independently 


with the different factions, from a jealousy and vanity equally 
unpardonable. 
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Ormond, undaunted by these obstacles, resumed the helm with 
admirable coolness and intrepidity. The news of the murther of 
the King had excited universal horror in Ireland, and he strove to 
take advantage of that disposition. He lost no time in proclaim- 
Ing Charles the Second; made flattering proposals of treaty to 
O’Neill, who commanded that class of the rebels which had named 
itself the Old Irish, and which was still in arms; and endeavoured 
to gain over the English commanders. All these steps proving 
ineffectual, he determined to put the success of the royal cause in 
Ireland upon one grand and desperate issue, and to besiege the 
city of Dublin. His force scarcely exceeded in number that of 
the garrison, and he was proceeding in his enterprise with equal 
caution and resolution, when a strong reinforcement to the enemy 
arrived from England, and encouraged the besieged to make a 
general sally. An action, which the Irish writers call the battle 
of Rathmines, ensued, in which his little army was totally routed ; 
and while he was devising the means to resume at least a posture 
of defence, Oliver Cromwell landed at Dublin, with an army 
of twelve thousand men, and finally extinguished all his hopes of 
success. He now resolved to quit a country in which his 
hopes of service were blasted, and his life in danger, and, having 
asserted the dying authority of his commission in the appoint- 
ment of the Earl of Clanricarde to the office of Lord Deputy, 
embarked, on the fifth of September, 1650, for France, to partake 
with Charles the Second in an union of desperate fortunes. 

Charles, dissipated, indolent, and unprincipled, as he was, 
admired talents, and respected virtues. He had lately bestowed 
on the Marquis of Ormond one of the very few rewards in his 
power by sending to him in Ireland the Order of the Garter, and 
now received him into the utmost favour and confidence. He 
remained however at Paris during the King’s absence in that 
unfortunate expedition which terminated in the battle of Wor- 
cester, assisting with his counsel the Queen mother and her family. 
In the mean time his finances became totally exhausted, and the 


Marchioness, who was in England, employed in negotiating with 
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the Parliament to save some part of his estates from confiscation, 
being unable to send him any assistance, he was for a long time 
compelled to depend on the generous hospitality of the French 
nobility for support. Soon after the King’s return, he accepted 
a commission of peculiar delicaey—to detach the Duke of Glou- 
cester from the Queen mother, who had obstinately determined to 
breed him in the Romish persuasion. ‘This he effected with so 
much address as not only to maintain himself in the Queen’s 
favour, but to become afterwards the sole instrument of appeasing 
the quarrel which it had caused between her and the King. He 
was now for a considerable time employed in endeavouring to 
gain over the Court of Spain to his master’s interest, through 
the means of Don John of Austria, Governor of the Low Countries, 
by whom he was held in high consideration ; and having disco- 
vered that false and unfavourable representations had been made 
to that Prince by Cardenas, the Spanish minister to Cromwell, of 
the degree of influence possessed by Charles in England, he nobly 
determined to go thither in disguise, and to collect such proofs 
as might remove all doubt on the subject. The story of this 
expedition, which occupied a month, and of the dangers which he 
encountered in it, is full of curiosity, but its results seem to have 
been insignificant. ‘The loyalty and courage which he had 
displayed in it fixed him more firmly than ever in the King’s 
esteem: he became Charles’s most favoured companion and 
adviser ; was consulted on all the secret steps which led to the 
restoration; and had no small share in the accomplishment of 
that great event. 

His services were now acknowledged with becoming gratitude. 
He was sworn of the Privy Council; appointed Steward of the 
Household ; and created a Peer of England, by the title of Earl 
of Brecknock, The Chancellorship of the University of Dublin, 
which he had held for some years before the death of the late 
King, was restored to him, and he was re-possessed not only of the 
great estates of which he had been stripped during the usurpation, 
but of all others which had at any time been forfeited to the 
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Crown by his ancestors, the preamble to the patent by which that 
extraordinary boon was conferred containing perhaps a larger 
acknowledgement of services than any subject had ever before 
‘received from his Prince. He was created Lord High Steward of 
England for the occasion of the coronation, and was raised, a few 
days before that ceremony took place, to the dignity of Duke of 
Ormond, in Ireland: at length, on the fourth of October, 1662, 
he was again appointed Lord Lieutenant of that island, an event 
so welcome to the best judgments of the country that the Parlia- 
ment immediately voted to him a present of thirty thousand 
pounds. Ireland however was yet in a state of considerable 
ferment, and indeed some necessary measures which had been 
taken since the restoration had created new discontents. The act 
of settlement was odious to the military, and the act of uniformity 
to the sectaries: these regulations were ascribed chiefly to the 
Duke, and a few of the most daring of each party joined, soon 
after his arrival, in a plot, contrived with infinite subtlety, chiefly 
by the notorious Colonel Blood, then a Lieutenant, for surprising 
the Castle of Dublin, and seizing his person, as the prelude to a 
general insurrection. 

This conspiracy having been happily rendered abortive by a 
timely discovery, Ormond applied himself to .the affairs of his 
government with an equal attention to the interests of the 
monarchy and the welfare of the Irish, but was presently inter- 
rupted by the profligate class of ministers who then infested 
Charles’s heterogeneous Cabinet. It should seem that their aver- 
sion to him arose simply from that almost instinctive antipathy 
which knaves bear towards honest and honourable men. Bennet 
afterwards Earl of Arlington, and the Duke of Buckingham, 
endeavoured to thwart all his measures, and easily persuaded the 
Queen mother, whom he had offended by refusing some favour to 
the Marquis of Antrim, who was patronized by her, and the King’s 
mistress, the Countess of Castlemaine, whom he had uprightly 
and wisely prevented from having a grant of the Phoenix park 


and mansion, in Dublin, to undermine him in that Prince’s_ affec- 
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tions. In the mean time, which aggravated their malice, he lived 
in the strictest intimacy and confidence with the great and 
virtuous Earl of Clarendon, whom they detested ; and, when they 
contrived soon after to compass the political ruin of that admi- 
rable statesman, great pains were taken to discover matter whereon 
to ground an impeachment against Ormond, and rumours were 
industriously spread, both in England and Ireland, to teach the 
people to expect it. Charles, rather from kindness than suspicion, 
recalled him in May, 1668, to give an account of his conduct, 
and received him with the grace to which he had been accustomed. 
He told the King that ‘though it would never trouble him 
to be undone for his Majesty, it would be an insupportable 
affliction to be undone by him;” challenged and obtained the 
strictest enquiry, and was declared wholly blameless. Bucking- 
ham, however, who had determined to displace him, commenced 
a series of intrigue and artifice which rendered his public situation 
insupportable, and he resigned it in the spring of the following 
year ; nor did that sacrifice abate the rancour of his enemies, who 
now insinuated that he had derived immense wealth during his 
administration from the miseries of Ireland. This report was 
diffused with such effect that he thought himself bound to refute 
it by a second explanation, and is said to have shown satisfac- 
torily that the public had become indebted to him during the term 
of his services in the enormous ablance of between eight and nine 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Ormond retired with unabated loyalty, and dignified patience. 
The party by which he had been persecuted could not prevail on 
Charles to dismiss him from the office of Lord Steward of the 
Household, which he, on his part, condescended to retain from 
motives of respect to that Prince; the University of Oxford, 
immediately after his removal from the government of Ireland, 
unanimously elected him Chancellor ; the wise, the good, and the 
great, seemed united in one common sentiment of esteem for him; 
when those who had in vain endeavoured to destroy his character 


determined to attack his life. On the sixth of December, 1670, 
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having been to dine in the City, on the occasion of an entertain- 
ment given by the corporation to the Prince of Orange, he was 
beset, on his return in St. James’s Street, by a few armed despe- 
radoes, commanded by his old enemy Blood, who himself forced 
the Duke out of his coach ; bound him on a horse, behind one of 
the party ; and was hurrying him to Tyburn, intending to have 
hanged him there on the common gallows, when he was by a 
surprising good fortune rescued. Buckingham was strongly 
suspected of having planned this outrageous enterprise, and Blood’s 
concern in it was totally unknown till he voluntarily confessed 
in his examination by the King, after his well known attempt 
to carry off the Regalia in the following year. Charles, whose 
mysterious conduct on that remarkable occasion has been so 
frequently the subject of historical conjecture, sent Arlington to 
the Duke of Ormond to request that he would forgive Blood, 
*‘ for reasons which he had orders to disclose to him;” but the 
Duke answered, says Sir Gilbert Talbot, in his narrative, that ‘ if 
the King could forgive him for stealing his crown, he” (the Duke) 
*«‘ might easily forgive his attempt upon his life: and if such was 
his Majesty’s pleasure, that was a sufficient reason for him, and 
his Lordship might spare the rest.” 

He now remained for seven years unemployed in the State, and 
personally slighted by the King, when in the month of April, 
1677, he suddenly received a message that his Majesty would sup 
with him. The occasion of Charles’s visit was to communicate 
his determination to appoint him once more Lord Lieutenant ; a 
step to which the Duke of York, as it afterwards appeared, had 
prompted the King, to prevent Monmouth from succeeding to 
that office. His third administration was marked by a degree of 
patriotism and wisdom even higher than either of the former. 
Ireland was now somewhat tranquillized, but the overweening in- 
fluence of the Papists threatened the extinction of the established 
religion, and disturbed the conduct of the State. He opposed it 
with a firmness so happily moderated as to have wholly escaped 


the charge of persecution; seized and imprisoned Talbot, the 
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Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, who had meditated a dangerous 
design against his person ; swept away the other titular dignita- 
ries by a single proclamation ; gradually rendered the army com- 
pletely protestant ; and left the common people of the contrary 
persuasion to the quiet exercise of their faith and _ worship. 
Meanwhile he encouraged agriculture, arts, and manufactures, by 
regulations full of discretion, and sought the civilization and 
comfort of his countrymen with the most affectionate zeal. Still, 
however, he was opposed in England, with unremitting industry, 
by the party which had so long molested him. Charles, to escape 
from their importunities, found himself obliged to declare, with 
an oath, that ‘ while the Duke of Ormond lived he should never 
be put out of that government ;” yet he was obliged so far to 
submit as to call again upon his Grace for an explanation and 
defence of his ministry, which having been given, to the full 
satisfaction of the whole of both countries, the King invited him 
to London in 1682, and on the ninth of November in that year, 
raised his Dukedom to an English dignity. He took advantage 
of this tide of favour to reiterate with earnestness the arguments 
which he had for several years been vainly pressing on the King’s 
attention to induce him to call a Parliament in Ireland, and gave 
offence. He was commanded to return to his government, from 
which indeed he had been long absent ; and Charles, forgetting his 
oath, despatched after him an order to deprive him of it, but did 
not live to receive its resignation. 

From James he had less courteousness to expect than he expe- 
rienced. ‘The sword indeed was taken from him at Dublin with 
little ceremony, but the King, on his arrival in London, received 
him graciously ; left him in possession of his ancient office of 
Lord Steward ; and paid him the compliment of giving him the 
crown to carry at the coronation. Little of interest now remained 
to fill up the measure of a long and unblemished life. Ormond, 
a pattern of loyalty, but not more devoted to the monarchy than 
to the Protestant establishment, lent his last endeavours in the 
public service at once to save his Prince from the ruin to which 
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he seemed to have devoted himself, and the Church of England 
from: injuries which the work of an age might not have repaired ; 
while James, to crown the absurdities into which his zeal had 
betrayed him, disturbed the tranquillity with which the Duke 
declined towards the grave by ridiculous efforts to induce him 
to abandon that system of faith which had been the guide of his 
youth and maturity, and was now the hope and comfort of his 
old age. He died of a gradual decay, at Kingston Hall, a house 
which he had hired in Dorsetshire, on the twenty-first of July, 
1688, and was buried on the fourth of the next month in West- 
minster Abbey. 

This great person married, as has been before partly observed, 
his cousin, Elizabeth, daughter and sole heir to Richard Preston, 
Earl of Desmond, by whom he had eight sons, all of whom he 
survived, and two daughters. Of the former, the first, third, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth; Thomas, James, James, Walter, and 
James, died very young: Thomas, the second son, was the admi- 
rable Earl of Ossory, whose memory has been embalmed by the 
pen of Lord Clarendon ; the fifth, Richard, was created Viscount 
of Tullough, &c. in Ireland, and Lord Butler of Weston, in 
England, by Charles the Second; John, the seventh son, was also 
advanced by the same Prince to the peerage of Ireland, by the 
titles of Baron of Aghrim, Viscount Clonmore, and Earl of Gowran. 
The daughters were Elizabeth, wife of Philip Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield; and Mary, married to William, Lord Cavendish, 
afterwards the first Duke of Devonshire. 
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Tus remarkable man, whose name can never be forgotten 
while military skill and prowess, and the most loyal and. active 
fidelity to an almost hopeless cause, shall challenge recollection, 
was the eldest son of Sir William Graham, of Claverhouse, in the 
County of Forfar, by Jane, fourth daughter of John Carnegy, first 
Karl of Northesk. His family was a scion which branched off 
from the ancient stock of the great House of Montrose, early in 
the fifteenth century, by the second marriage of William Lord 
Graham, of Kincardine, to Mary, second daughter of Robert the 
Third, King of Scotland, and had gradually acquired considerable 
estates, chiefly by the bounty of the Crown. He received his 
education in the University of St. Andrews, which he left to seek 
on the Continent the more polished qualifications of a private 
gentleman of large fortune, the sphere to which he seemed to 
have been destined. In France, however, the latent fire of his 
character broke forth ; he entered as a volunteer into the army of 
Louis the Fourteenth ; and having presently determined to adopt 
the military profession, accepted in 1672 a commission of Cornet 
in the Horse Guards of William the Third, Prince of Orange, by 
whom, in the summer of 1674, he was promoted to be Captain of 
a troop, for his signal gallantry at the battle of Seneffe, in which 
indeed he saved the life of that Prince by a personal effort. He 
asked soon after for the command of one of the Scottish regi= 


ments in the Dutch service, and, strange to tell, was refused, on 
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which he threw up his commission, making the cutting remark, 
that “the soldier who has not gratitude cannot be brave,” and 
returned to England, bringing with him, however, the warmest 
recommendations from William to Charles the Second; and 
Charles, who had been just then misadvised to subdue the obsti- 
nacy of the Scottish covenanters by force of arms, appointed him 
to lead a body of horse which had been raised in Scotland for 
that purpose, and gave him full powers to act as he might think 
fit against them, although under the nominal command of the 
Duke of Monmouth. His conduct in the performance of this 
impolitic and cruel commission has left a stain on his memory 
scarcely to be glossed over by the brilliancy of his subsequent 
merits. Bred from his infancy in an enthusiastic veneration to 
monachy, and to the established church, his hatred to the whigs, 
as they were then called in Scotland, was almost a part of his 
nature ; and, under the influence of a temper which never allowed 
him to be lukewarm in any pursuit, his zeal degenerated on this 
occasion with a frightful facility into a spirit of persecution. He 
watched and dispersed, with the most severe vigilance, the devo- 
tional meetings of those perverse and miserable sectaries, and 
forced thousands of them to subscribe, at the point of the sword, 
to an oath utterly subversive of the doctrines which they most 
cherished. But this was not the worst. On the first of July, 
1679, having attacked a conventicle on Loudoun Hill, in Ayr- 
shire, the neighbouring peasants rose suddenly on a detachment 
of his troops, and, with that almost supernatural power which a 
pure thirst of vengeance alone will sometimes confer on mere 
physical force, defeated them with considerable loss.. The fancied 
disgrace annexed to this check raised Graham’s fury to the 
highest pitch, and he permitted himself to retaliate on the unarmed 
whigs by cruelties inconsistent with the character of a brave man. 
The track of his march was now uniformly marked by carnage ; 
the refusal of his test was punished with instant death; and the 
practice of these horrible excesses, which was continued for some 


months, procured for him the appellation of “bloody Claver- 
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house ;” by which he is still occasionally mentioned in that part 
of Scotland. He apologized for these horrors by coldly remark- 
ing, that “if terror ended or prevented war, it was true mercy.” 
It may be concluded that this intemperance had the full appro- 
bation of the Crown, for we find that he was appointed in 1682 
Sheriff of the Shire of Wigton ; received soon after a commission 
of Captain in what was called the Royal Regiment of Horse ; was 
sworn a Privy Councillor in Scotland; and had a grant from the 
King of the Castle of Dudhope, and the office of Constable of 
Dundee. Nor was it less acceptable—such is the rage of party, 
especially when excited by religious discord—to the Scottish Epis- 
copalians, who from that time seemed to have reposed in him the 
highest confidence. James, however, in forming on his accession 
a new Privy Council for that country, was prevailed on to omit his 
name, on the ground of his having connected himself in marriage 
with the fanatical family of Cochrane, Earl of Dundonald, but 
that umbrage was soon removed, and in 1686 he was restored to 
his seat in the Council, and appointed a Brigadier General; in 
1688 promoted to the rank of Major General; and, on the twelfth 
of November in that year, created by patent to him, and the heirs 
male of his body, with remainder, in default of such issue, to his 
other heirs male, Viscount of Dundee, and Baron Graham of 
Claverhouse, in Scotland. The gift of these dignities was, in fact, 
the concluding act of James’s expiring government. Graham, who 
was then attending that unhappy Prince in London, used every 
effort that good sense and high spirit could suggest, to induce 
him to remain in his capital, and await there with dignified firm- 
ness the arrival of the Prince of Orange; undertaking for himself 
to collect, with that promptitude which was almost peculiar to 
him, ten thousand of the King’s disbanded troops, and at their 
head to annihilate the Dutch forces which William had brought 
with him. Perhaps there existed not on the face of the earth 
another man so likely to redeem such an engagement, but James, 
depressed and irresolute, refused the offer. Struck, however, 


with the zeal and bravery, and indeed with the personal affection, 
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which had dictated it, he intrusted to Dundee the direction of all 
his military affairs in Scotland, whither that nobleman repaired 
just at the time that James fled from London. 

When he arrived at Edinburgh he found a Convention sitting, 
as in London, of the Estates of the country, in which he took his 
place. He complained to that assembly that a design had been 
formed to assassinate him; required that all strangers should be 
removed from the town; and, his request having been denied, he 
left Edinburgh at the head of a troop of horse which he had 
hastily formed there of soldiers who had deserted in England from 
his own regiment. In the short interval afforded by the discus- 
sion of this matter, he formed his plans. After a conference with 
the Duke of Gordon, who then held the Castle for James, he set 
out for Stirling, where he called a Parliament of the friends of 
that Prince, and the revolutionists in Scotland saw their influ- 
ence, even within a few days, dispelled as it were by magic, in 
obedience to his powerful energies. He was, in a manner, without 
troops, depending on the affections of those around him, which 
he had heated to enthusiasm, when a force sent by the Conven- 
tion to seize his person seemed to remind him that he must have 
an army. He retired therefore into Lochaber; summoned a 
meeting of the chiefs of clans in the Highlands, and presently 
found himself at the head of six thousand of the hardy natives, 
well armed and accoutred. He now wrote to James, who, in 
compliance with French counsels, was wasting his time and means 
in Ireland, conjuring him to embark with a part of his army for 
Scotland, “where,” as he told the King, “there were no regular 
troops, except four regiments, which William had lately sent 
down; where his presence would fix the wavering, and intimidate 
the timid ; and where hosts of shepherds would start up warriors 
at the first wave of his banner upon their mountains.” With the 
candour and plainness of a soldier and a faithful servant, he 
besought James to be content with the exercise of his own religion, 
and to leave in Ireland the Earl of Melfort Secretary of State, 
between whom and himself some jealousy existed which might be 
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prejudicial to a service in which they were alike devotedly sincere, 
however they might differ as to the best means of advancing it. 
James rejected his advice. “ Dundee was furnished,” says Burnet, 
“with some small store of arms and ammunition, and had kind 
promises, encouraging him, and all that joined with him.” 

Left now to his own discretion, and his own resources, he dis- 
played, together with the greatest military qualifications, and the 
most exalted generosity and disinterestedness, all the subtlety of 
a refined politician. On his arrival at Inverness he found that a 
discord had long subsisted between the people of the town and 
some neighbouring chiefs, on an alleged debt from the one to the 
other, and that the two parties, with their dependants, had assem- 
bled in arms to decide the quarrel. He heard the allegations of 
the principals on each side, with an affectation of the exactness of 
judicial inquiry, and then, haying convened the entire mass of 
the conflicting parties in public, reproached them with the most 
cutting severity, that they, “ who were all equally friends to King 
James, should be preparing, at a time when he most needed their 
friendship, to draw those daggers against each other which ought 
to be plunged only into the breasts of his enemies.” He then 
paid from his own purse the debt in dispute ; and the late litigants, 
charmed by the grandeur of his conduct, instantly placed them- 
selves in a cordial union under his banner. To certain other 
chiefs, upon whose estates the Earl of Argyle, who sought to re- 
store his importance by attaching himself to the revolutionary 
party, had ancient claims in law, and to others, who had obtained 
grants from the Crown of some of that nobleman’s forfeited lands, 
he represented the peril in which they would be placed by the 
success of William’s enterprise on the British throne, and gained 
them readily to his beloved cause. He addressed himself with 
signal effect to all the powerful men of the north of Scotland; 
fomented the angry feelings of those who thought themselves 
neglected by the new government; flattered the vanity of those 
who, indifferent to the affairs of either party, sought simply for 
power and importance; corrupted several officers of the regi- 
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ments which were in preparation to be sent against him; and 
even managed to maintain a constant correspondence with some 
-members of the Privy Council, by whom he was regularly apprised 
of the plans contrived from time to time to counteract his gigantic 
efforts. Nay, he contrived to detach, as it were in a moment, from 
Lord Murray, heir to the Earl of Athol, a body of a thousand 
men, raised by that nobleman on his father’s estates; a defection 
of Highland vassals which had never till then occurred. “ While 
Murray,” says my author, “was reviewing them, they quitted 
their ranks; ran to an adjoining brook ; filled their bonnets with 
water; drank to King James’s health; and, with pipes playing, 
marched off to Lord Dundee.” 

So acute and experienced a commander as William could not 
be long unconscious of the importance of such an enemy. He 
despatched into Scotland, at the head of between five and six 
thousand picked troops, General M‘Kay, who had long served 
him in Holland with the highest military reputation. In the 
mean time, James, who had been apprised of this disposition, 
sent orders to Dundee not to hazard a battle till the arrival of a 
force from Ireland, which he now promised. Two months how- 
ever elapsed before it appeared, which Dundee, burning with 
impatience, was necessitated to pass in the mountains, in marches 
of unexampled rapidity, in furious partial attacks, and masterly 
retreats. It has been well said of him that, “the first messenger 
of his approach was generally his own army in fight, and that the 
first intelligence of his retreat, brought accounts that he was 
already out of his enemy’s reach.” The long-expected aid at 
length arrived, in the last week of June, 1689, consisting only of 
five hundred raw and ill-provided recruits, but he instantly made 
ready for action. He advanced to meet M‘Kay, who was pre- 
paring to invest the Castle of Blair in Athol, a fortress the 
possession whereof enabled James’s army to maintain a free com- 
munication between the northern and southern Highlands, and 
determined to attack William’s troops on a small plain at the 
mouth of the pass of Killicranky, after they should have marched 
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through that remarkable defile, on their road to Blair. On the 
sixteenth of July at noon, M‘Kay’s army arrived on the plain, 
and discovered Dundee in array on the opposite hills. He had 
resolved, for reasons abounding with military genius, to defer his 
onset till the evening, and M‘Kay by various expedients vainly 
tempted him during the day to descend: at length, half an hour 
before sunset, his Highlanders rushed down, with the celerity 
and the fury of lions, and William’s army was in an instant com- 
pletely routed. Dundee, who had fought on foot, now mounted 
his horse, and flew towards the pass, to cut off their retreat, 
when, looking back, he found that he had outstripped his men, 
and was nearly alone. He halted, and, waving his arm in the air, 
pointed to the pass, as a signal to them to hasten their march, 
and to occupy it. At that moment a ball from a musket aimed 
at him lodged in his body, immediately under the arm so raised. 
He fell from his horse, and, fainting, was carried off the field; 
but, soon after recovering his senses for a few seconds, he hastily 
inquired “how things went,’ and on being answered “all was 
well,” “Then,” said he, “I am well,” and expired. William, on 
hearing of his death, said, “The war in Scotland is now ended.” 

The memory of this heroic partisan has been cherished in the 
hearts, and celebrated by the pens, of numbers of his countrymen. 
A poet thus pathetically addresses his shade, and bewails the 
loss sustained by Scotland in his death— 


“Ultime Scotorum, potuit quo sospite solo 

Libertas patric salva fuisse tue. 

Te moriente novos accepit Scotia cives, 
Accepitque novos te moriente Deos. 

Illa tibi superesse negat, tu non potes illi, 
Ergo Caledonia, nomen inane, vale ! 

Tuque vale gentis prisce fortissime ductor, 
Optime Scotorum, atque ultime, Grame, vale!” 


And Sir John Dalrymple has left us some particulars of his 
military character exquisitely curious and interesting. “ In his 


marches,” says that author, “his men frequently wanted bread, 
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salt, and all liquors except water, during several weeks, yet were 
ashamed to complain, when they observed that their commander 
lived not more delicately than themselves. If anything good was 
brought him to eat, he sent it to a faint or sick soldier. If a 
soldier was weary, he offered to carry his arms. He kept those 
who were with him from sinking under their fatigues, not so 
much by exhortation as by preventing them from attending to 
their sufferings: for this reason he walked on foot with the 
men; now by the side of one clan, and anon by that of another: 
he amused them with jokes; he flattered them with his know- 
ledge of their genealogies; he animated them by a recital of the 
deeds of their ancestors, and of the verses of their bards. It was 
one of his maxims that no general should fight with an irregular 
army, unless he was acquainted with every man he commanded. 
Yet, with these habits of familiarity, the severity. of his discipline 
was dreadful: the only punishment he inflicted was death. All 
other punishments, he said, disgraced a gentleman, and all who 
were with him were of that rank; but that death was a relief 
from the consciousness of crime. It is reported of him that 
having seen a youth fly in his first action, he pretended he had 
sent him to the rear on a message. The youth fled a second 
time—he brought him to the front of the army, and saying that 
‘a gentleman’s son ought not to fall by the hands of a common 
executioner, shot him with his own pistol.” 

In society he is said to have been as much distinguished by a 
delicacy and softness of manners and temper, and by the most 
refined politeness, as he was by his sternness in war. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Romance of Old Mortality, in which facts and fiction 
are blended with an uncommon felicity, gives us the following 
picture of his person and demeanour, evidently not the work 
of fancy, and probably in substance the result of respectable 
and inveterate tradition. 

“Graham of Claverhouse was rather low’ of - stature, and 
slightly, though elegantly, formed; his gesture, language, and 
manners, were those of one whose life had been spent among the 
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noble and the gay. His features exhibited even feminine regu- 
larity. An oval face, a straight and well-formed nose, dark hazel 
eyes, a complexion just sufficiently tinged with brown to save it 
from the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved upwards 
like that of a Grecian statue, and slightly’ shaded by small mus 

tachios of light brown, joined to a profusion of long curled locks 
of the same colour, which fell down on each side of his face, con- 
tributed to form such a countenance as limners like to paint, and 
ladies to look upon. The severity of his character, as well as the 
higher attributes of undaunted and enterprising valour which 
even his enemies were compelled to admit, lay concealed under 
an exterior which seemed adapted to the court or the saloon 
rather than to the field. The same gentleness and gaiety of 
expression which reigned in his features seemed to inspire his 
actions and gestures; and, on the whole, he was generally 
esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified to be the votary of plea- 
sure than of ambition. But under this soft exterior was hidden 
a spirit unbounded in daring and in aspiring, yet cautious and 
prudent as that of Machiavel himself. Profound in politics, and 
imbued, of course, with that disregard for individual rights which 
its intrigues usually generate, this leader was cool in pursuing 
success, careless of death himself, and ruthless in inflicting it 
upon others. Such are the characters formed in times of civil 
discord, when the highest qualities, perverted by party spirit, and 
inflamed by habitual opposition, are too often combined with 
vices and excesses which deprive them at once of their merit and 
of their lustre.” 

Lord Dundee married Jane, third and youngest daughter of 
William Lord Cochrane, eldest son of William, first Earl of Dun- 
donald, by whom he had an only child, James, who succeeded to 
the titles of his father, and survived him but for a few months. 
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Tuts lady was the second daughter of William, second Earl 
of Salisbury of the Cecils, by Catharine youngest daughter of 
Thomas Howard, first Earl of Suffolk of his family, and Lord 
Treasurer. Little is known of her, than that she was distinguished 
by the most. exquisite beauty; but the unceasing attachment of 
her excellent husband, and the silence of scandal in an age 
and court not sparing of censure, leave little doubt that her 
character was at least blameless. William, third Earl of Devon- 
shire, that great ornament to the name of Cavendish, alluding 
to whose fine person Hobbes, his tutor, prayed that “‘God might 
give him virtues suitable to the fair dwelling he had prepared 
for them ;”’ and of whom the respectable biographer of a part of 
his family has said that ‘‘he was seasoned with the just tincture 
of all private and public worth;” returning from his travels in 
1637, was captivated by her charms, and soon after made her 
his wife. The match was little pleasing to his family. The Karl 
of Salisbury was not rich; burthened with a most numerous 
offspring; and of a character different from that of his son-in- 
law, even to contrariety. Salisbury was deficient in all the 
worthy and amiable relations of private life, and totally without 
public principles, or even prejudices: Devonshire was a pattern 
of honour, politeness, and loyalty. An union formed under 


circumstances so unpropitious afforded but a doubtful prospect of 
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happy results. The ardent passion however of this youthful 
pair seems to have subsided gradually into that nameless species 
of mutual affection which sometimes blesses and adorns the 
connubial state, and is never found to exist in any other form 
of human relation. They lived together nearly half a century: 
The Earl died on the twenty-third of November, 1684, and she 
survived him till the sixteenth of the same month, in the year 
1689, and was buried, on the twenty-second, in a large vault, 
under the east window of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, in 
Westminster Abbey, known by the name of the Ormond vault, 
in which the body of Oliver Cromwell lay, till it was removed soon 
after the restoration. 

This lady brought to the Earl two sons: William, afterwards 
eminently conspicuous in the public affairs of his time, who, on 
the twelfth of May, 1694, was created Duke of Devonshire, and 
Marquis of Hartington, and from whom the present Duke is 
lineally descended; and a second son, Charles, born in 1655, 
who died unmarried about 1670. She left also one daughters 
Anne, married first to Charles Lord Rich, only son to Charles, 
the last Karl of Warwick of his family ; secondly, to her kinsman, 
John Cecil, Lord Burghley, afterwards Earl of Exeter. ‘To this 
lady Prior addressed a poem of some length, which may be found 
in his works, inscribed “to the Countess of Exeter, playing on 
the lute,” which commences thus— 


«What charms you have, from what high race you sprung, 
Have been the pleasing objects of my song; 
Unskill’d and young, yet something still I writ 
Of Candish’ beauty, joined to Cecil’s wit.” 


If the poet meant, in the conclusion of the last of these lines, 
to allude to the wit of her mother, and it is difficult to conceive 
that he could have had any other meaning, the passage lends some 
aid to the intention of this scanty memoir. 
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A RELATION of the exercise of private virtues, and of the results 
of profound study, seldom excites general interest, and the events 
of Mr. Boyle’s life are confined to a conduct invariably pious and 
moral, and to an almost infinite series of philosophical experi- 
ments, recorded by himself in treatises little less numerous. 

He was the seventh son, and the fourteenth child, of Richard, 
the first Earl of Cork, a man who, through a rare combination of 
judgement, method, activity, and good fortune, rose without re- 
proach from a state little removed from indigence to become the 
founder of immense wealth, and of a family dignified by more 
titles of nobility than have ever, either before or since his time, 
been distributed among the children of any individual British 
subject. His mother was Catharine, daughter of Sir Geoffroy 
Fenton, sometime Queen Elizabeth’s principal Secretary of State 
for Ireland, and he was born at Lismore, in the county of Cork, 
on the twenty-fifth of January, 1626-7. All the particulars of his 
early life have been scrupulously preserved, by himself as well as 
others, for we have an account of them by his own pen, in which 
he describes himself under the name of Philaretus, even from his 
birth till he had reached manhood, and they exhibit some singu- 
larities worthy of notice. He tells us that his father, with the 
view of invigorating his health, subjected his infancy to hardships 
commonly endured by children only of the meanest peasants, 
which Aubrey, in his curious notices of the lives of eminent men, 
a few years since published from the originals in the Ashmolean 
collection, illustrates by informing us that “ he was nursed by 
an Irish nurse, after the Irish manner, where they put the child 
into a pendulous satchel, instead of a cradle, with a slit for the 
child’s head to peep out.” The experiment however failed, for he 
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appears to have suffered throughout his life the inconveniences of 
- a weakly constitution. 

_ He received perhaps the most important part of his learned 
education at home, under one of his father’s chaplains, for he at- 
tained there the rare habit of speaking Latin with perfect purity 
and fluency, for which he was ever after famous. He attributed 
this in a great measure to his performance of a singular task, 
worthy indeed of the diligence and patience which always dis- 
tinguished him—the reading through, as he told Aubrey, of 
Cooper’s Thesaurus, an immense dictionary, now scarcely remem- 
bered. He was sent however to Eton school, where he remained 
for more than four years, and where he tells us that he forgot: much 
of his Latin, and is said, for he does not mention it, to have gone 
from thence for a short space to the university of Leyden, and 
then to Geneva, accompanied by his French Governor, as he terms 
him, a M. Marcombes, of whom, both as a tutor and a man, he 
gives an high character, and whose family resided in that city. 
There he sojourned till the year 1641, indulging in the study of 
mathematics, to which he had become ardently attached even 
from the date of his entrance at Eton, and devoting a great part 
of his time to profound scriptural enquiries, and to endeavours to 
solve the painful doubts and difficulties which had already begun 
to perplex his contemplative mind. In the autumn he passed 
into Italy, and took up his residence at Florence, where he re- 
mained till the ensuing March, when he went to Rome. He tells 
us that in this tour he relieved the severity of his studies, and of 
his application to objects yet more serious, by resolving, and 
executing his resolution, to pass over unexamined none of those 
infinitely varied curiosities of nature and art which distinguish 
the countries through which he passed; “ nor did he sometimes 
scruple,” adds he in the simplicity of his candour, “ to visit, in 
his governor's company, the famousest bordellos, whither resort- 
ing out of bare curiosity, he retained there an unblemished chas- 


tity, and still returned thence as honest as he went. thither.” 
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Whatever the degree of merit due to this forbearance in his seven- 
teenth year, he is said to have practised it through life; and seems 
to have been not less impregnable by the impulses of the more 
refined and noble passion, for he never speaks of the female cha- 
racter but to decry it, or of love but for the sake of contemning 
it. ‘ A man,” says he, to use his own words in one of his essays, 
“must have very low and narrow thoughts of happiness or misery 
who can expect either from a woman’s conduct.” 

In his journey from Rome little remarkable occurred. He tells 
us, with somewhat of ostentation, so difficult is it to keep the 
purest piety wholly clear of fanaticism, that he incurred some 
personal danger at Marseilles by refusing to take off his hat at the 
passing of the Crucifix, “as other English gentlemen did.” He 
now again made his abode at Geneva, and returned not to Eng- 
land till 1644, shortly after the death of the Earl, his father, from 
whom he received a very great fortune. “ His father, in his will,” 
again says Aubrey, “ when he comes to the settlement and pro- 
vision for his son Robert, thus—‘ It™. to my son Robert, whom I 
beseech God to blesse with a particular blessing, I bequeath,’ &c. 
Mr. R. H. who has seene the rentall, sayes it was three thousand 
pounds p'.ann. The greatest part isin Ireland. His father left 
him the mannor of Stalbridge, in com. Dorset, where is a great 
freestone house. It was forfeited by the Earle of Castlehaven.” 
This occurring during the height of the grand rebellion, it became 
necessary that he should sue for permission to enjoy those estates, 
which, as some of his family stood well with the then ruling party, 
he readily obtained. The arrangement of this, and other affairs 
incident to such a change of circumstances, consumed much time, 
but in the beginning of the year 1646, he was enabled to fix his 
residence at Stalbridge. 

It is said to have been at this period that he commenced the 
practice of chemistry, a science infinitely grateful to him, whose 
mind, not less sober than active, delighted equally in enquiry and 
demonstration. It led him, insensibly, though rapidly, to extend 
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his researches through all the branches of natural philosophy 
with an industry literally indefatigable. Himself became presently 
an object of wonder and curiosity. A man of noble birth, in all 
the pride of youth and wealth, devoting himself to the most ab- 
struse studies presented a phenomenon in the world of literature, 
and a crowd of the most learned and scientific of the age pressed 
forward to court his society, which he was by no means inclined 
todeny. He left the country therefore, and seems to have divided 
his time for some years between London and Oxford, in which 
seat of universal learning he at length fixed for a time his resi- 
dence. In this interval he joined that learned body to which he 
is said to have given at the time the denomination of “ the In- 
visible College,” and which, after the Restoration, was incorporated 
under that of the Royal Society, and it was during his abode at 
Oxford that he invented the air-pump, or at least discovered and 
applied the principle on which it is founded, for we are told that 
“ it was perfected for him” some years after by the ingenious Mr. 
Robert Hooker. ) 

In the mean time theology and morals had occupied little less 
of his attention than physics, and his labours and his life afforded 
an illustrious proof, in a time which stood much in need of such 
examples, that faith and virtue might be strengthened by an in- 
sight into those mysteries of nature which, by a strange perverse- 
ness, were, and are, frequently fantastically quoted with the de- 
sign to weaken both. He now added to the fame of an acute 
natural philosopher that of a pious and learned divine. Lord 
Clarendon, and the good treasurer Southampton, for the advan- 
tage of the Church, and the honour of its ministry, pressed him 
to take holy orders, a proposal which, not without considerable 
deliberation, he declined. Bishop Burnet, who was in his con- 
fidence, and who preached his funeral sermon, tells us there that 
“his main reason was that he had so high a sense of the obliga- 
tions of the pastoral care that he durst not undertake it, especially 
not having felt within himself an inward motion to it by the Holy 
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Ghost, and, the first question that is put to those who come to be 
initiated into the service of the church relating to that motion, he, 
who had not felt it, thought he durst not make the step lest he 
should have lyed to the Holy Ghost.” So too on conscientious 
scruples he refused to accept the office of Provost of Eton, to 
which Charles the second, in 1665, had of his own mere motion 
unexpectedly nominated him, and to which, in addition to his 
consciousness that he was peculiarly qualified for it, he really en- 
tertained a predilection, but he had persuaded himself that its 
duties could not be properly executed but by a priest. But his 
expenditure of money in the cause of Christianity may perhaps be 
vulgarly thought to afford the best proof of his affection to it. 
Burnet says that “ he was at the charge of the translation and 
impression of the New Testament into the Malayan language, 
which he sent over all the East Indies; that he gave a noble 
reward to him that translated Grotius’s incomparable book of the 
truth of the Christian religion into Arabic, and was at the charge 
of a whole impression, which he took care to be scattered in all 
the countries where that language is understood; that he was 
resolved to carry on the impression of the New Testament in the 
Turkish language, but that the company thought it became them 
to be the doers of it, and so suffered him only to give a large share 
towards it; that he was at seven hundred pounds charge in the 
edition of the Irish Bible, which he ordered to be distributed in 
Ireland, and contributed liberally both to the impressions. of the 
Welsh and of the Irish Bible for Scotland; that he gave during 
his life three hundred pounds to advance the design of propagat- 
ing the Christian religion in America, and, as soon as he had 
heard that the East India Company were entertaining propositions 
for a like design in the East, he presently sent a hundred pounds 
for a beginning and an example.” His munificence to the minis- 
ters of religion was yet more splendid. The King had bestowed 
on him, in 1662, unasked and unexpectedly, a grant of forfeited 
impropriations in Ireland, nearly the whole profits of which he 
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divided among the incumbents of the several livings from which 
they were derived, and the widows of those who had died sub- 
sequently to the dates of the forfeitures. The Bishop adds that 
his private charities exceeded the sum of a thousand pounds an- 
nually. He founded also a lecture on the truth of the Christian 
Religion, and endowed it with an annual stipend of fifty pounds. 

In order to enable himself the more effectually to prosecute 
some of these beneficent plans, as well as to forward his philoso- 
phical enquiries, he accepted the office of a director of the East 
India company; and, with the latter view, became in 1664 a 
member of the company of the Mines Royal. He was also go- 
vernor of the corporation established for propagating the Gospel 
in New England. The multiplicity of his engagements, retired 
as most of them were in their nature, and the extended intimacy 
which he had formed with the most learned and scientific persons 
of his time, now drew him to London, the proper soil for the cul- 
tivation of such pursuits and such connections. He removed 
thither in the spring of 1668, and settled himself for the re- 
mainder of his life in Pall Mall, in the house of his sister, Catha- 
rine, Dowager Countess of Ranelagh, a lady of celebrated talents 
and merits, between whom and himself the most cordial attach- 
ment subsisted. That remainder, though it included many years, 
may be said to have passed without a single incident but such as 
occurred in the laboratory or the closet. The true history of this 
part of his life then is to be found in an account of his stupen- 
dously numerous works, which, as the most part of them were 
written and published during that period, has been purposely re- 
served for this place. 

The first of these, in the form of a letter to his nephew, the 
Lord Dungarvon, was entitled “ New Experiments, physico- 
mechanical, touching the spring of the air, and it’s effects,” and 
was printed at Oxford, in 1660. Some arguments which he had 
founded on these experiments were controverted by Franciscus 
Linus and Mr. Hobbes, and defended by him in a supplement to 
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a second edition, which he published two years after in London. 
In 1660 also appeared one of the best known, because one of the 
best, of his religious works, which he had finished several years 
before, called “ Seraphic Love, or some motives and incentives to 
the Love of God,” which has been frequently reprinted, as well as 
translated into Latin, In the succeeding year we have “ Certain 
Physiological Essays, and other Tracts ;” and in 1662 “ The Scep- 
tical Chymist.” Both of these works were republished, with large 
additions; the first in 1669; the second in 1679. In 1662 came 
out “ Considerations touching the usefulness of experimental na- 
tural philosophy,” and a letter with “ Observations on a Diamond 
that shines in the dark ;”’ a tract remarkable for its curious ori- 
ginal remarks on the theory of light and colours. The next year 
produced “ Considerations on the style of the Holy Scriptures ;” 
an extract from a more extensive work which subsequently ap- 
peared, under the title of “ an Essay on Scripture.” In 1665 he 
published “ Occasional Reflections on several subjects,” with a 
prefatory discourse on such essays. It was this collection of 
solemn trifles, for such it really was, that called forth, sixty years 
after, Dean Swift’s well-known “ pious meditation on a broom- 
stick.” It was however reprinted, and was presently followed by 
“ New Experiments and Observations upon Cold, or an experi- 
mental history of cold begun,” which also again appeared. In 
1666 he printed “ Hydrostatical Paradoxes made. out by new ex- 
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periments, for the most part physical and easy ;” and, immediately 
after, “ The Origin of Forms and Qualities, according to the Cor- 
-puscular System.” In 1669 he put forth “ A Continuation of new 
experiments touching the spring and weight of the air,” to which 
he added “ a Discourse of the Atmospheres of consistent bodies ;” 
and the following year produced “ Tracts about the cosmical qua- 
lities of things ; cosmical suspicions ; and the bottom of the sea.” 
A paralytic attack now for a time suspended his labours, but 
he was enabled to resume them within a few months, and in 1671 
printed a second part of “ Considerations on the usefulness of 
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experimental and natural Philosophy ;” and “ a Collection of Tracts 
upon several useful and important points of practical Philosophy 3 
and in 1672, “ an Essay on the origin and virtue of Gems ;” and 
“Tracts upon the relation between flame and air.” He published 
in the succeeding year “ Essays on the strange subtilty, great 
efficacy, and determinate nature of Effluvia ;” a series of “ Tracts 
on the saltness of the sea, the moisture of the air, and the natural 
’-and “ an Essay on the excel- 
which was 


and preternatural state of bodies ;’ 
lence of Theology compared with natural history ;’ 
followed, in 1674, by “ a Collection of Tracts, containing’ sus- 
picions about hidden qualities of the air, with an appendix touch- 
ing coelestial magnets, and a discourse of the cause of attraction 
and suction ;” and, in 1675, by “ Considerations on the recon- 
cileableness of reason and religion, by T. KE. a layman ;” to which 
he added a “ discourse on the possibility of the Resurrection.” In 


2 


the next year he published “ Experiments and notes about the 
mechanical origin or production of particular qualities, and among 
the rest of Electricity ;” 1678, “ an Historical account of a De- 
gradation of gold, made by an Anti-elixir ;” in 1680, “ the Aerial 
‘Noctiluca, a process of a factitious self-shining substance ;” in 
1681, “ a Discourse of things above reason, enquiring whether 
a philosopher should admit that there are any such;” in 1682, 
“ New Experiments and Observations on the Icy Noctiluca,” with 
“a chemical paradox, grounded upon new experiments, making 
it probable that chemical principles are transmutable, so that out 
of one of them others may be produced ;” and also “ a Continua- 
tion of new experiments, physico-mechanical, touching the spring 
and weight of the air, and their effects.” In the succeeding year 
he printed a letter to Dr. Beal, on the making of fresh water out 
of salt; and in the next, ‘“‘ Memoirs for the natural history of the 
human blood ;” and “ Experiments and considerations about the 
porosity of bodies.” | a . 

In 1685 his indefatigable pen produced “ Short Memoirs for 
the natural experimental history of mineral waters”—“ Essays on 
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the great effects of even, languid, and unheeded motion; and on 
the salubrity and insalubrity of the air’—“ a treatise on the re- 
concileableness of specific medicines to the corpuscular philosophy” 
—and another “ of the high veneration man’s Intellect owes to 
God, peculiarly for his wisdom and power.” In 1686 he printed 
“a free Enquiry into the vulgarly received notion of Nature ;” in 
1687, “The Martyrdom of Theodora and Didymus,” one of his 
earliest, and perhaps most insignificant publications: and in the 
succeeding year, “ a Disquisition about the final causes of natural 
things, and whether a naturalist should admit them.” In 1690 
appeared “ Medicina Hydrostatica, or hydrostatics applied to the 
Materia Medica ;” and “ the Christian Virtuoso, shewing that by 
being addicted to experimental philosophy a man is rather assisted 
than indisposed to be a good Christian ;” and in 1691, the last 
year of his life, as well as of his labours, “ Experimenta et obser- 
vationes Physicze,” wherein are briefly treated of several subjects 
relating to natural history in an experimental way. In addition to 
this enormous catalogue, not to mention numerous pieces printed 
by the Royal Society, we are told that he left unpublished nineteen 
theological, and thirty-six philosophical, tracts, several of which 
afterwards issued from the press. 

“ He had,” says Burnet, “ for almost forty years laboured under 
such a feebleness of body, and such lowness of strength and spirits, 
that it will appear a surprising thing to imagine how-it was pos- 
sible for him to read, to meditate, to try experiments, and to write, 
as he did. He bore all his infirmities and some sharp pains with 
the decency and submission that became a Christian Philosopher. 
He was advised to a very ungrateful simplicity of diet, which by 
all appearance was that which preserved him so long beyond all 
mens’ expectation. This he observed so strictly, that in a course 
of above thirty years he neither eat nor drank to gratify the varie- 
ties of appetite, but merely to support nature. He had a feeble- 
ness in his sight: his eyes were so well used by him that it will 
be easily imagined he was very tender of them. He did also 
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imagine that if sickness obliged him to lie long in bed, it might raise 
the pains of the stone in him to a degree that was beyond his weak 
strength to bear, so that he feared that his last minutes might be 
too hard for him. I mention these, the rather that I may have 
occasion to shew the goodness of God in the two things that he 
feared, for his sight began not to grow dim above four hours 
before he died, and when death came upon him he had not been 
above three hours a bed before it made an end of him, with so 
little uneasiness that it was plain the light went out merely for 
want of oil to maintain the flame.” That event occurred on the 
thirteenth of December, 1691; probably somewhat hastened by 
the loss of his beloved sister and companion, the Lady Ranelagh, 
who after long illness expired in the same house a few days before 
him. He was buried with her in the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Westminster. Mr. Boyle was never married. 

Burnet, who was no flatterer, after ascribing to him every re- 
ligious and moral perfection, closes his eulogy with this summary 
of his acquired talents—“ His knowledge was of so vast an extent, 
that if it were not for the variety of vouchers in their several sorts, 
I should be afraid to say all I know. He carried the study of the 
Hebrew very far into the Rabbinical writings, and other Oriental 
Languages. He had read so much of the Fathers, that he had 
formed out of it a clear judgment of all the eminent ones. He 
had read a vast deal on the Scriptures, and had gone very nicely 
through the whole controversies of religion, and was a true master 
in the whole body of Divinity. He ran the whole compass of the 
mathematical sciences ; and though he did not set himself to spring 
new game, yet he knew even the abstrusest parts of geometry, 
geography, in the several parts of it that related to navigation or 
travelling ; history, and books of travels were his diversions. He 
went very nicely through all the parts of physic, only the tender- 
ness of his nature made him less able to endure the exactness of 
anatomical dissections, especially of living animals, though he 
knew. these to be the most interesting ; but for the History of 
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Nature, ancient and modern, of the productions of all countries, 
of the virtues and improvement of plants, of ores, and of minerals, 
and of all the varieties that are in them in different climates, he 
was by much, by very much the readiest and the perfectest I ever 
knew, in the greatest compass, and with the greatest exactness. 
This put him in the way of making all that vast variety of ex- 
periments beyond any man, as far as we know, that ever lived, and 
in these as he made great progress in new discoveries, so he used 
SO nice a strictness, and delivered them with so scrupulous a truth, 
that all who have examined them have found how safely the 
world may depend upon them. But his peculiar and favorite 
study was chemistry, in which he engaged with none of those 
ravenous and ambitious designs that draw many into them. His 
design was only to find out nature, to see into what principles 
things might be resolved, and to prepare good medicaments for 
the bodies of men. He spent neither his time nor his fortune 
upon vain pursuits of high promises or pretensions, and as he 
made chemistry much the better for his dealing in it, so he never 
made himself either the worse or the poorer for it. It was a 
charity to others as well as an entertainment to himself, for the 
produce of it was distributed by his sister and others into whose 
hands he put it. I will not here amuse you with a list of his 
astonishing knowledge, or of his great performances in this way. 
They are highly valued all the world over, and his name is every 
where mentioned with particular characters of respect. I will 
conclude this article with this, in which I appeal to all competent 
judges, that few men, if any, have been known to have made so 
great a compass and to have been 80 exact in all parts of it as he 
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was. 
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Tus Sob ist6, whose. character aid coudtutct formed_a. Lwonthy 
illustration of the principles of that religion: of whichihe was a 
zealous and distinguished minister, was born in the autumn’ ofthe 
year 1630, at Sowerby, in the parish of Halifax, in Yorkshire, and 
was the eldest son of Robert Tillotson, by Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Dobson, of the same place. | His father, a substantial 
clothier there, was a man of acknowledged piety, and remarkable 
for his profound knowledge of the Scriptures, and for the ardour 
with which he professed the system of Calvin.,..The early edu- 
cation of the son was conducted among persons of the same per- 
- suasion; but it was, also, upon the ‘most liberal scale. that the 
circumstances of the times, and ‘his father’s means, could afford. 
In 1647, he: was matriculated of Clare Hall, Cambridge, com- 
menced Bachelor of Arts in 1650, in the following year was elected 
Fellow of his college, and in 1654 took his degree of Master of 
Arts. The society into which he fell at Cambridge had the effect 
of eradicating the notions he had imbibed from his earlier. asso- 
ciations ; and Chillingworth’s celebrated work, “ The Religion of 
Protestants’ a safe .Way to Salvation,” is said to have led. him’ to 
those orthodox conclusions which were confirmed by the conver- 
sation of: Cudworth and other equally. eminent theologians who 
were resident at the university with him and which he ever after- 
wards earnestly and beneficially maintained. 

In 1657, he became tutor to the son of Edmund Prideaee of 
Ford Abbey, in Devonshire, a distinguished lawyer, who had been 
a Commissioner of the Great Seal under the Long Parliament, 
and who then held.the office of Cromwell’s Attorney-General. It 
is said that he performed the duties of chaplain in the family of 
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this gentleman, but it is at least clear that he had then resolved 
to devote himself to the service of the church. He soon afterwards 
preached in London; and, having submitted himself to the pro- 
visions of the act of uniformity in 1662, he served the curacy of 
Cheshunt, in Herts. In the latter part of this year, he was elected 
minister of the church of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, of which 
Edmund Calamy had been deprived for nonconformity ; but, not 
choosing to accept of this benefice, he was, in the June following, 
presented to the rectory of Keddington, in Suffolk. The doctrines 
which he preached there were not well received by his parishioners, 
who were nearly all Calvinists, and whose former minister had 
just before been ejected for his refusal to conform ; Mr. Tillotson 
having, at the same time that he discovered this circumstance, 
been invited by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn to accept the office 
of their preacher, gladly renounced his living for an occupation 
which, though less lucrative, was more agreeable to his feelings. 
In London. his talents were properly appreciated, and he soon 
became one of the most popular divines of the metropolis. He 
had cultivated with great. assiduity, and with that success which 
cannot fail to attend the labours of true genius, in whatever di- 
rection it may be exerted, those branches of eloquence which 
are most suitable to the pulpit. He had conceived an early dis- 
gust for the vulgar vehemence which too often characterised the 
sermons of enthusiastic preachers of the various sects of Presby- 
terians and Puritans. To avoid this gross fault, and to maintain 
that dignified simplicity which is best adapted to the purpose of 
inculcating the doctrines of religion, were his main objects. His 
style was clear and plain, impressive without affectation, majestic 
without violence or false pomp, and at once grateful to the taste 
of the most cultivated auditories, without ever soaring above the 
capacities of the most humble: it was this rare excellence which 
gained for him the approbation of all who heard him, and ensured 
the attendance of numerous congregations wherever he was called 
upon to discharge his duties. 
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It was not in the pulpit alone that Mr. Tillotson laboured in 
the support of the church to which he had dedicated himself; he 
defended its doctrines by an able reply to a book published in 
1664, by John Serjeant, alias Smith, who had renounced the pro- 
testant religion for that of the church of Rome, and he also 
assisted and encouraged the elaborate and costly publication of 
the “ Synopsis criticorum aliorumque S. Scripture: interpretum,” 
undertaken by Matthew Pool, and which appeared in 1669. 

In 1666, the degree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred on 
him ; and in 1668 he preached at the consecration of his friend, 
Dr. Wilkins, as Bishop of Chester. In 1670, he was made a pre- 
bendary, and, two years afterwards, dean of the cathedral of 
Canterbury. In 1675, he was preferred to the prebend of Eadland, 
and, in 1678, to that of Oxgate, when he became also a resi- 
dentiary in the church of St. Paul, London. He had by this time 
gained a high reputation as well for learning and ability as for 
the unimpeachable propriety of his conduct in private life. From 
the political discussions which then occupied the minds and in- 
fluenced the characters of almost all men in prominent stations 
he held wholly aloof. It was not, however, possible for him to 
avoid taking a part in the dissensions that existed between the 
supporters of the established church and the protestant sectarians, 
who maintained a difference of opinion with great firmness, and 
occasionally with a degree of violence which the subject by no 
means justified. In discharging the painful duty which was thus 
imposed upon him, he invariably displayed a desire to conciliate, 
and a moderation of temper, which, although they failed to in- 
fluence those of his own party, ensured him the respect and good- 
will of the more reasonable of his opponents. Charles, Earl, and 
afterwards Duke, of Shrewsbury, an orphan of a Roman Catholic 
family, having, on attaining manhood, begun to entertain doubts 
concerning the faith in which he was bred, Dr. Tillotson’s advice 
and assistance were solicited, and his arguments and persuasions 
were so successfully employed that the young nobleman became, 
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after diligent and earnest investigation of the important subject, 
a convert to the system of the reformed church. Some parts of 
his. Grace’s conduct afterwards gave rise to the report that, 
although he had renounced the religion of his ancestors, he had 
not; adopted: the principles or performed the duties which are in- 
cumbent on every man professing Christianity. Dr. Tillotson, on 
this occasion, addressed a letter to his convert in a style of pure 
and simple eloquence which is not. less remarkable for its con- 
vincing force than for the absence of all arguments drawn merely 
from theological authorities : it is a manly remonstrance, appealing 
to the good sense and honourable feelings of the young nobleman, 
and full of that concern which it professes, that he “ should rather 
continue a virtuous and good man than have become a protestant.” 

The estimation in which he was held by the members of his 
own profession was testified on several occasions. Dr. Burnet, 
with whom he lived on intimate terms, submitted his History of 
the Reformation to his revisal. Dr. Wilkins left his manuscripts 
to his care, from which Dr. Tillotson selected and published the 
treatise.“ on the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion,” and 
a volume of Sermons; and he performed a similar office for his 
friend Dr. Barrow, whose Sermons were printed after his death, 
under the superintendance of Dr. Tillotson. 

On the occasion of Lord Russell's arrest, Tillotson, who had 
long been acquainted with him, attended him with all the assiduity 
of the most anxious friendship ; appeared as a witness in his favour 
on his trial, cheered the last days of his imprisonment; nor quitted 
him until that awful moment when the world closed upon. him. 
He has been blamed, by partisans whose zeal has obscured their 
judgment, for the efforts he made to induce that ill-fated nobleman 
to retract some of the political opinions he professed. The dis- 
interestedness and purity of Tillotson’s character are a sufficient 
answer to such censures; and his excuse, if he needed one, would 
be abundantly furnished by his sincere belief that a compliance 
with his request would have saved the life of his friend. 
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On the accession’ of: William the Third, Dr. Tillotson was 
appointed Clerk of the Closet, and admitted into the favour and 
confidence of the Monarch and his consort. In September, 1689, 
he gave up his deanery of Canterbury for that of St. Paul, and 
once more exerted himself, though still without success, in en- 
deavouring to reconcile the scruples of the dissenters respecting 
the liturgy, and to remove some of the restrictions which pressed — 
upon them. In the same year, Archbishop Sancroft having been 
suspended for refusing to take the oath of allegiance, Dr. Tillotson 
was elected by the chapter of his cathedral to exercise the archi- 
episcopal jurisdiction of the See of Canterbury; and on Sancroft 
being deprived, he was nominated by the King to fill the office of 
Primate. Against accepting this dignity he remonstrated with 
great earnestness and unquestionable sincerity. There was nothing 
in it but its distinction to tempt any man; ambition was certainly 
not one of his faults, and for all honourable and useful ends he 
-was already sufficiently distinguished. He knew, too, that to 
succeed the deprived prelate would at once expose him to all the 
virulence and invective of a numerous party, whose dissatisfaction 
had already carried them beyond the bounds of decency. At 
length he was overcome, though not convinced, and on the thirty- 
first of May, 1691, was consecrated, at Bow Church, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the presence of the most eminent dignitaries of 
the church, and some of the first noblemen of the court. 

His accession to the See of Canterbury produced the conse- 
quences he had foreseen. Not only was he assailed by the insults 
and libels of all who shared the opinions with which Sancroft was 
identified, but the zealous members of the Church of which he 
had become the head regarded his moderation towards the dis- 
senters as an unpardonable crime. The approbation of his own 
conscience, and the appeal which he could confidently make to a 
long and useful life, passed in the face of the public, were sufficient 
to sustain his temper against the unfounded imputations of those 
who were his enemies because they were the foes of virtue and 
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rectitude ; but that appetite for slander, that proneness rather to 
believe evil than to admit the proof of good, which were as rife 
in his day as they are in our own, had the effect of blackening his 
reputation in the eyes of the vulgar. The artifices and attacks of 
his adversaries produced, however, no effect upon his conduct, 
and least of all could they provoke him to visit upon their authors 
the punishment they had deserved. When several persons who 
had been engaged in circulating some of the scurrilous publica- 
tions issued against him were arrested, he exerted his interest 
with the government to shield them from condemnation. Of 
those more private insults which were directed against him per- 
sonally, whatever pain they might have occasioned him, he took 
no notice; but after his death a bundle of libels was found among 
his papers with this inscription in his own writing. “ These are 
libels. I pray God forgive them; I do.” 

When he found himself in possession of the power attached to 
his new office, he endeavoured to exert it for the purifying and 
perfecting the ecclesiastical constitution, for which he had laid 
many noble designs. ‘The difficulties which presented themselves 
were, however, so many, and the time he was destined to enjoy 
that power so short, that he was unable to accomplish his objects. 
At his request Dr. Burnet wrote his “ Discourse of the Pastoral 
Care,” in which some of the Archbishop’s views are developed ; 
and he procured the Queen’s encouragement of that Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles which was performed also by Burnet, 
and which was warmly applauded by Dr. Tillotson. On the 
eighteenth of November, 1694, while in the chapel at Whitehall, 
he was seized with a sudden illness, which on the thirtieth of 
the same month terminated his existence, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. The disease was a palsy, so severe that it impeded 
his utterance, but yet left him the power of expressing his resig- 
nation to the will of God, and the satisfaction of a quiet con- 
science. The manner of his death was consistent with the tenour 
of his life, and exhibited an eminent proof of the power of religion 
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over the awful terrors which attend the separation of the soul 
from the body. 

The expenses of his see, the payment of his predecessor’s debts, 
which he took upon himself, and the liberal discharge of the duties 
of charity and hospitality which belonged to his station had so 
exhausted his income, that if the King had not relinquished the 
first fruits, he would not at his death have possessed sufficient to 
pay his debts. When they were satisfied, it was found that all 
which remained for the support of his family consisted of his 
posthumous sermons, the copyright of which was sold for two 
thousand five hundred guineas. He left a widow, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of a Mr. French, by asister of Oliver Cromwell, to whom 
he had been married in February, 1663-4, and by whom he had 
two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, who died in his life-time. On 
his death, the King granted his widow a pension of four hundred 
pounds a year for her life, to which two hundred pounds were 
added three years afterwards, and which she continued to enjoy 
till her death, on the twentieth of January, 1702. 

Of his abilities and learning, his voluminous works furnish the 
most satisfactory memorial, and justify the opinion of that sound 
critic, Dr. Jortin, who has said, “ this should not be forgotten, 
that of those who passed their judgments upon him, there never 
was a son of absurdity who did not dislike, nor a sensible reader 
who did not approve, his writings.” His person has been described 
by Mr. Beardmore, who had been his pupil at Cambridge, with 
great minuteness, in these terms: “ His countenance was fair and 
very amiable; his face round, his eyes vivid, and his air and aspect 
quick and ingenuous; all which were the air and index of his 
excellent soul and spirit. His hair brown and bushy; he was 
moderately tall; very slender and sparing in his youth; his con- 
stitution but tender and frail to outward appearance. He became 
corpulent and fat when grown in age, which increased more and 
more as long as he lived; but yet was neither a burthen to himself 
nor in the least unseemly to others.” 
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From a Yorkshire family, seated at Appletrewick, in Craven, 
from which district doubtless it derived its surname, sprung 
Sir William Craven, a younger son, who became a merchant and 
Alderman of London, acquired great wealth, and served the 
offices of Sheriff and Lord Mayor. His wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Whitmore, of that city, and he had by her 
three sons, and two daughters, both of whom were married to 
powerful Peers. Of the sons, William, the subject of this memoir, 
was the eldest ; John, the second, was created by King Charles 
the First, in 1643, Lord Craven, of Ryton, in Shropshire, and left 
no issue; and Thomas, the youngest, died unmarried. William 
therefore not only inherited his father’s extensive possessions, but 
became at length heir to those of his brothers. 

He was born early in the year 1606, and even from his child- 
hood manifested a strong passion for a military life, which he 
was permitted to gratify before he came of age in active service 
in Germany, and in the Netherlands under Henry Prince of 
Orange, where, in addition to the most determined bravery, he is 
said to have displayed all those qualities of mind that are esteemed 
essential in the character of a commander. He returned in the 
spring of 1627, on the fourth of March, in which year he was 
knighted, and on the twelfth of the same month raised to the 
rank of a baron, by the title of Lord Craven, of Hamsted 
Marshall, in Berks. Having passed more than three years in 


courtly and rural occupations not at all to his taste, a new oppor- 
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tunity for warfare offered itself, and he seized it with eagerness. 
In 1631 the King despatched a considerable body of English 
troops to the aid of Gustavus Adolphus, who had attacked the 
Emperor of Germany in his country, and had on his part engaged 
to use his best efforts to reinstate the Elector Palatine, nominal 
King of Bohemia, and the unfortunate brother-in-law to Charles, 
in the possession of his hereditary dominions. Whether Lord 
Craven embarked in this expedition with any distinct command, 
or in the character of a volunteer, is uncertain; his conduct 
however in the field raised his military reputation to the utmost, 
and excited the admiration even of the heroic Swede, by whom 
he was presently admitted not only to favour but to confidence. 
He marched with that Prince in February, 1632, from Bavaria 
into the Palatinate, where he distinguished himself by a valour 
almost romantic in the siege of the strong fortress of Creutznach, 
in the successful assault of which he first entered the breach. 
Gustavus, brave as he was, could not help telling him that “he 
gave his younger brother too many chances for his estate ;” and 
rejoiced no less that he had escaped only with a wound in his 
thigh from a pike than for the fortunate result of the enterprise. 
The King of Sweden fell at Lutzen almost immediately after 
this event, and his death was presently followed by that of the 
King of Bohemia. Craven now attached himself and his sword 
to the cause of that Prince’s son, the young Elector Palatine, 
whose various fortunes he seems to have shared till the year 1637, 
when the Emperor finally crushed the hopes of that ill-fated 
House in a decisive action, and, the Elector having with difficulty 
saved himself by flight, his brother Rupert, and Lord Craven, fell 
into the hands of the victors. It was probably about this period 
that he became intimately known to Elizabeth, the mother of 
those royal youths, whose exquisitely amiable qualities, joined 
to no inconsiderable share of personal beauty, had justly obtained 
for her the title of “the Queen of Hearts.” He now devoted 
himself romantically to her. When she took refuge in Holland, 


where she at length settled for the remainder of her life, he 
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followed her, and entered into the service of the House of Nassau. 
They became inseparable. He husbanded and aided her impo- 
verished purse, regulated her household, and superintended all her 
affairs. Reports naturally arose that they were secretly married, 
and there is abundant reason to believe that such was the fact. 
He returned no more to England till after the Restoration, but 
stood aloof, brave and loyal as he certainly was, beholding, in a 
tranquil inactivity which could scarcely be ascribed to any weaker 
motive than that passion which frequently absorbs all others, his 
country for years in arms, and his King gradually declining from 
the throne to the scaffold. 

That this forbearance on his part arose not, however, from dis- 
affection or negligence was clearly proved. No man contributed 
more largely to the necessities of the Crown, or suffered severer 
penalties for his loyalty, than himself. The whole of his great 
revenue was devoted during the war to the King, and to his 
sister the Queen of Bohemia, and afterwards to the maintenance 
of a shadow of royalty in the little court of the exiled Charles the 
Second. The parliament at length marked him as a victim, and 
an infamous person of the name of Falconer was procured to 
swear that the Lord Craven had promoted a petition from several 
persons praying the King to employ them against the rulers in 
England, who were designated in that petition “ barbarous and 
inhuman rebels.” This testimony was supported, if it may be so 
said, by the depositions of two others, somewhat more conscien- 
tious, who would report no further than that they had seen him 
waiting on the King at Breda, and that Charles had intrusted 
to him the care of one of his natural children. On the strength 
of this wretched evidence the Parliament resolved on the sixteenth 
of March, 1650-1, that “the Lord Craven was an offender within 
the meaning and intention of the declaration of the twenty- 
fourth of August, 1649, that all persons who might adhere to, or 
aid and assist Charles Stuart, son to the late King, should be 
deemed traitors and rebels; that the estate of the said Lord 


Craven should be confiscated accordingly ; and that the commis- 
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sioners appointed for such purposes should seize and sequester all 
his estates, real and personal, and receive the rents and profits to 
the use of the commonwealth.” The parliament, however, dege- 
nerate as it was, hesitated long on the question whether this 
unjust sentence should be executed, but at length, after many 
debates and divisions, a bill for the sale of all his property was 
passed by a majority of three voices, on the third of August, 
1653, and this act of rapine was aggravated to the utmost by the 
almost incredible fact that on the second of the preceding May 
Falconer had been convicted of perjury in giving the very testi- 
mony which had furnished a pretext for it. His estates were 
now allotted, for the most part, to the ia, men whose votes had 
deprived him of them. 

The injuries thus sustained, and the services which he had 
rendered, were somewhat. compensated by Charles the Second, 
who, immediately after the Restoration, advanced him to the 
titles of Viscount Craven of Uffington in Berks, and Earl of 
Craven in Yorkshire, and about the same time ealled him to the 
Privy Council, and appointed him Lord Lieutenant of the county 
of Middlesex, and Custos Rotulorum of Berks. The colonelcy of 
the regiment of guards then and still called “ the Coldstream,” 
was some years after bestowed on him, and he held, probably at 
a yet later date, the office of High Steward of the University of 
Cambridge, and a share in the proprietary of the province of 
Carolina in North America; he was also Master of the Trinity 
House. In 1665, having no issue, he obtained a new patent to 
settle his barony of Craven on Sir William Craven, of Combe 
Abbey, in Warwickshire, great-grandson and heir male of his 
uncle Henry, elder brother to his father, and in right of descent 
from that Sir William it is now held by the nobleman to whom 
the rest of the titles have been of late years granted. 

The Earl of Craven lived to a great age, always kindly received 
at Court, because he asked no favours there, and lived in an 
easy familiarity with men of all parties because he had attached 
himself to none. It is said of him that “he was one of the 
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most accomplished gentlemen in Europe; an useful subject ; 
charitable ; abstemious as to himself, generous to others ; familiar 
in his conversation, and universally beloved.” It may be added, 
perhaps, that he was somewhat of ahumourist. We are told that 
he had a singular inclination, almost a passion, for conflagrations, 
and that it was his custom to have a horse always ready for him 
to mount in the moment of his receiving the news of a house on 
fire. He indulged this disposition with much public benefit in 
the great calamity of 1666, in which he is said to have been not 
only to the last degree active, but eminently useful. So too had 
he been in the awful visitation of the preceding year, during which 
he remained constantly in London, advising on the best means of 
preventing the contagion, and even visiting the infected, to whom 
indeed it may be said that his care was extended even after their 
death, for he gave a piece of land for the burial exclusively of 
those who should die of the plague then or thereafter. When 
buildings were erected on this ground, which is the site of Car- 
naby Market, a field on his estate at Paddington was given in 
exchange for it, which is yet, at least nominally, subject to the 
provision in question. 

This nobleman died unmarried, at his house in Drury Lane, in 
the eighty-ninth year of his age, on the ninth of April, 1697, and 
was buried at Binley, near Coventry. 
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“DUBE OF BEDFORD. 


Tus nobleman, the first of his’ eminent’ family - that ‘was 
advanced to the highest rank of the peerage, was the eldést’ son 
of Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford, by Catherine; daughter and 
coheir of Giles Brydges, third Lord Chandos. He was ‘born in 
1613, and received his education at Magdalen College, in Oxford. 
The few circumstances of his life which have been handed down 
to us are chiefly of a domestic nature. Soon after he ‘returned 
from his travels he became-violently enamoured of a young lady, 
to whose exquisite beauty a portrait in this’ work bears. ample 
testimony, nor were the qualities of her mind less admirable, and 
his passion was met: by her with equal ardour. She was’ the only 
child of that unhappy and guilty pair, Robert Car, Earl of 
Somerset, and Frances Howard, the divorced Countess of Essex. 
The Earl, his father, with feelings for which no’ apology is 
necessary, vehemently opposed their union, and was at last 
induced by the King’s express interposition to give it his unwil- 
ling consent; but his conduct in the arrangements for the 
nuptials was neither dignified nor delicate.. Somerset's fortune, 
as well as his character, had been lost in the dark abyss of ruin 
into which he had plunged himself: his last remaining comfort 
was his daughter, whom he loved with the most tender fondness ; 
and the Earl of Bedford now left him no alternative but to reduce 
himself to beggary, or to destroy probably for ever, her’ peace : 
he insisted on a portion of twelve thousand pounds for the wife 
of his son, and Somerset, to whom of the wealth which James 
had heaped on him scarcely any thing remained but his house 
at Chiswick, sold it, together with the furniture, and his plate 
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and jewels, to raise that sum, saying that, “ since her affections — 
were settled, he chose rather to undo himself than to make her 
unhappy.” 

He was a member of that wretched assembly which met on 
the third of November, 1640, and is known by the appellation of 
the Long Parliament. His father, a man of restless and ambi- 
tious temper, had from the commencement of the public discords 
attached himself to the popular party, with the view of forcing 
on the King an administration to be formed and headed by him- 
self; and Lord Russell, as might be expected, obeyed in some 
measure the dictates, and followed the example, of his parent. 
But his disposition was mild and moderate, and his future 
conduct with regard to public affairs soon proved the just value 
which he set on a name too exalted to be tarnished by any arts 
but those which spring from party intrigue, and an inheritance 
too mighty to be shaken but by such popular convulsions as 
might threaten the existence even of empires. He accepted, it 
is true, the command of General of the Horse, under the Earl of 
Essex, in the army first raised by the Parliament, his commission 
for which was granted on the fourteenth of July, 1642, two 
months after he had succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father, and was almost immediately detached, with a powerful 
body of cavalry, and seven thousand foot, to harrass the Marquis 
of Hertford in the western counties, where that nobleman was 
employed in levying forces for the King. He conducted the 
enterprise with vigour and success; rejoined the main army ; 
and distinguished himself on the twenty-fourth of the following 
October at the battle of Edge Hill, where he commanded that 
reserve of Horse which gained the reputation of having by a 
timely relief, saved the Parliament army from total discomfiture : 
but he quitted the rebel service within one year from the date at 
which he entered it. History affords us no clue to the motives 
which induced him to this sudden step; the testimony however 
of a long remaining life, marked by the highest honour. and 
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probity in private concerns, and by an unsuspected, though 
passive, loyalty, leaves us little room to doubt that his secession 
ought to be widely distinguished from the unworthy vacillations 
of many of his compeers. 

Towards the end of the summer of 1643 he repaired to London 
with Essex, and some other noblemen of the party, who had at 
length determined to use their utmost efforts to accomplish a 
peace, and voted for a conference with the Commons, which was 
held on the fifth of August, to settle the terms which it might be 
proper to propose to the King, and to assure them of the concur- 
rence and steady support of the House of Peers. They arrived 
however but to behold the rapid decline of that great branch of 
the legislature; and the Earl of Bedford, disappointed in the 
salutary views which he had too late conceived, and threatened, 
and even pursued, by a wild and savage mob, to the raising of 
which he had unwittingly contributed his own great authority, 
resolved to fly to Oxford, and place himself under the protection 
of the King. Amidst difficulties and dangers, he reached Wal- 
lingford, in Berkshire, the royal garrison nearest to London, 
where he was admitted by the Governor, who would not however 
allow him to proceed without orders from the Privy Council, in 
which it was long debated, with great heat, whether he should be 
received ; at length the King, who was then besieging Gloucester, 
came for one day to Oxford, purposely to decide the question, 
and commanded that he should be sent for, together with the 
Earl of Holland, who had left the rebel army with him, and had 
now accompanied him in his journey. Charles received him 
graciously, and not only readily granted his request of pardon, 
which he soon after prudently took out under the great Seal, but 
accepted his offer of personal service; and, having joined the 
royal army, he was present in the first battle of Newbury, on the 
twentieth of September, where, says Lord Clarendon, “ he charged 
in the King’s regiment of horse very bravely, and behaved him- 
self throughout very well.” He returned to Oxford with the 
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King, who treated him with a marked condescension, and ‘even 
apparent confidence, but the carriage of the Court and Council 
towards him was less complaisant. He became disgusted, and 
on the following Christmas day, rather in the character of a 
visitor than a partisan, once more joined the Earl of Essex, who 
then lay with his army at St. Albans. -He had in the mean time 
secretly, as Lord Clarendon observes, “ made his peace at West- 
minster,” whither he repaired soon after, to his own house, and 
was, for form’s sake, committed to the custody of the Usher of 
the Black Rod; a sequestration was put also on his estates, 
which, however, together with his person, were presently released. 
Those whom the fortune of war had converted into rulers, satis- 
fied with having detached him from the royal cause, required no 
further active service from him, and he buried himself in retire- 
ment till the total extinction of the rebellion. 

In the spring of 1660, when the Peers once more met, pre- 
paratory to the Restoration, he joined them with becoming 
cheerfulness, and lent a steady and sincere aid to that great 
measure. He remained however unemployed, either in court or 
ministry, till his death, and seems to have observed an honest 
neutrality amidst the factions which distracted the three reigns 
under which he was destined yet to live. In the innumerable 
tracts which have issued from the press on the subject of that 
conspiracy which unhappily deprived him of his eldest son, his 
name is never mentioned, save than to state that he offered a 
hundred thousand pounds to the Duchess of Portsmouth to 
prevail on the King to spare a life so precious to him, and to 
record the bitter taunt which he flung at James the second, when 
in the last agonies of his expiring sovereignty. “My Lord,” 
said that miserable Prince, when for the last time he called about 
him the few eminent persons who had not yet joined his adver- 
sary, “ you are a good man: you have much interest with the 
Peers: you can do me service with them to-day.” The Earl, 
with a pardonable vengeance, replied, “ Alas, Sir, I am old and 
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useless—but I once had a son, who might have served your 
Majesty on this occasion.” 

When the Prince and Princess of Orange mounted the Throne 
he was sworn of their Privy Council; was soon after appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the Counties of Bedford, Cambridge, and 
Middlesex ; and on the eleventh of May, 1694, was advanced to 
the dignities of Marquis of Tavistock, and Duke of Bedford. 
He married Anne, daughter and heir, as has been before observed, 
to Robert Car, Earl of Somerset, and had ‘issue by her six sons, 
and three daughters. Francis, the eldest son, who died in 1679, 
unmarried ; William, who perished on the scaffold on the twenty- 
first of July, 1683, from whom the present noble Duke is lineally 
descended ; Edward, and Robert, both of whom married, but 
died childless; James, and George, also married, but from whom 
no male issue now remains. The daughters were Anne, who 
died unmarried; Diana, married first to Sir Greville Verney, of 
Compton Verney, in Warwickshire, Knight of the Bath, secondly, 
to William, Lord Allington in Ireland; and Margaret, wife of 
her kinsman, Edward Russell, Earl of Orford. The Duke, their 
father, died on the seventh of September, 1700, and was buried 
with his ancestors at Cheyneys, in the county of Bucks. Some 
account of his character is to be found in a sermon, preached on 
the occasion of his death, by Samuel Freeman, D. D. rector of 
the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, and as nothing to the same 
purpose occurs elsewhere in print, I will insert a few passages 
from it, without apologising for their triteness and redundancies. 

“ Who can sufficiently admire or fully imitate the sweetness 
of his temper, and the benignity of his nature ; The greatness of 
his birth made him the more humble; the height of his condition 
did not exalt his mind; there was nothing of pride and fastidi- 
ousness in his conversation; ’twas all condescension, without 
being mean and cheap. That man had a great deal of demerit 
in him indeed that was wholly refused admittance into his pre- 
sence, and none ever went uneasy out of it whose requests were 
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reasonable, and their persons not unworthy. Nothing but sin’ 
had his frown. The good actions of men had his praise; their 
weakness his excuse ; their afflictions his pity ; and their distresses 
his succour. His piety towards God was sincere and unaffected ; 
his devotions in the closet daily; in public constant, uniform, 
and regular. He had indeed a charitable opinion of all good 
men who did not come up in all points to the Church of England, 
but he utterly disliked schism and separation. His religion was 
inward; in reality and substance, not placed in externals. He 
was very much for unity and peace in the Church; but his 
opinion was that they might be preserved by a mutual forbear- 
ance in matters of ceremony without a rigid imposition of them, 
and he was wont to say that he thought it equally superstitious 
to shew too much zeal, either for or against them; but, whilst he 
“ made known his moderation unto all men,” and bestowed his 
favours too upon many whom he judged conscientious though of 
a different persuasion he ever in his practice kept close to the 
Church of England. You might see him, unless prevented by 
sickness, or other necessary occasion, every Lord’s day at church, 
and there behaving himself with the greatest devotion, strictest 
attention, and humblest reverence, especially at the blessed sacra- 
ment ; communicating frequently ; always on his knees, and with 
most ardent affections; and ever expressing a great uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction when unexpected accidents kept him, as he 
used sensibly to call it, from “ the food of his soul.” 

“Here was the family wherein not an oath nor a profane jest 
could be heard; where sobriety was habitual, virtue and religion 
triumphed, and the worship of God daily and devoutly performed ; 
and so highly conducive did he think the public worship of God 
to be, for the glory of God, and salvation of souls, that he gave 
such orders for the affairs of his family on the Lord’s day that 
most of his servants were at liberty timely to attend upon it, and 
none of them wholly let and hindered from it. The concern also 
he had for God’s house was answerable to the veneration he had 
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for his worship. He was always ready to promote any design for 
the erecting chapels and churches where there were none, and 
increasing the number of them where they were thin. In the 
time of the civil war, when every thing almost of order and 
decency was called superstition, as he was passing by where the 
possessed soldiers were pulling down part of a church, and the 
ornaments of it, and asked of him to give them something to 
encourage the work, he said to those about him, “ my father and 
I have built several churches, and, by the help of God, I'll pull 
none down.” His beneficence and alms were of the same piece 
with his piety. He was never backward to forgive; always 
ready to distribute. His charity, like that of God’s, was universal ; 
not confined to sects and parties, but flowing abundantly towards 
all men, yet discreetly placed and proportioned, according as 
men’s needs and capacities presented, giving most where it was 
most wanted and where it might be to the best purposes. He 
loved good Christians, of what denomination soever, many of 
which subsisted by his bounty; and for others, whose virtue was 
suspected, and their conyersation of no good report, whilst he 
hated hypocrisy and vice, he relieved their persons, shewing him- 
self a true friend to mankind, and a benefactor to the human 
nature. It was his daily prayer that, next to the pardon of his 
sins, God would give him an easy passage; and God was pleased 
to hear his prayer: never did person leave the world with greater 
inward peace, a more resigned mind, with less struggle and dis- 
comfiture, and with more assured hopes of a joyful resurrection, 
than he did. His lamp of life was not blown out: the oil wasted 
by degrees, and the flame went out: nature was quite tired and 
spent, and he fell asleep.” 
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ROBERT SPENCER, 
| SECOND EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 


Wuen Addison, at the instance of Queen Anne’s Whig ministry, 
called on Edmund Smith to engage him to write a history of the 
revolution of 1688, ‘* What,” said Smith, ‘shall I do with the 
character of Lord Sunderland?” ‘The question was unanswerable. 
It would have been necessary to the decorum, as well as to the 
objects, of such a work, to ascribe that revolution, according to the 
custom in all such cases, entirely to the wisdom and virtue of the 
few by whom it was wrought ; to the purity of their patriotism, and 
the fervour of their zeal for the Church of England; but the 
author was too honest to tell the story in that way, and the Whigs 
too discreet to permit that it should be told in any other, and the 
design was therefore laid aside. Of the two great parties which 
then divided the nation, thus left to misjudge for itself, one was 
unwilling to damp its triumph, and interrupt the tide of its grati- 
tude for real or fancied benefits, by examining into the motives of 
its leaders, and the other careless of making enquiries the fruits of 
which it durst not have promulgated. ‘lhe truth therefore long 
remained unknown: but time has removed those impediments, and 
an unrestrained historical diligence has gradually detected in the 
conduct of those leaders as much selfishness, treachery, and ingrati- 


tude, as are to be found in the story of any other great national 
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change on record. At the head of the persons to whom all those 
censures were eminently due, certainly stood the Earl of Sun- 
derland. 

He was the only son of that model of true nobility, Henry third 
Lord Spencer, who was advanced to the Earldom by King Charles 
the first, and fell, about three months after, at the battle of New- 
bury, by Dorothy, daughter of Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, 
the lady so highly celebrated by Waller, under the name of Sacha- 
rissa. The precise date of his birth is not known, but it was in 
1640, or the following year: neither have we any intelligence of 
the place or method of his education, except a slight notice by 
Lloyd, in his Memoirs of the Loyalists, which informs us that his 
tutor, a Dr. Pearce, used to say of him that he had at once such an 
aptness and willingness to learn that the teaching him seemed rather 
a recreation and reward than an employment. He set out on his 
travels later, and remained abroad longer than was usual with 
young men of his rank ; and thus, with the advantages of a more 
mature judgment to direct, and a better leisure to digest, the 
observations of a most acute and inquisitive mind, returned 
universally informed and accomplished. ‘The State however alone 
could furnish occupation for a man of his rank, and his genius 
peculiarly qualified him for the management of that new sort of 
government which presently succeeded the restoration, the chief 
art of which consisted in the adroit concealment, at home and 
abroad, of its unworthy and uncertain principles. The commence- 
ment of his public employment furnished him with abundant 
means for the exercise of this mysterious disposition in several 
foreign missions. In 1671 he was appointed Ambassador extraor- 
dinary to the Court of Madrid, and in the autumn of the following 
year to that of Paris: in 1673 he was one of the Plenipotentiaries 
for the treaty of Cologne; and, soon after his return from that 
service, on the twenty-seventh of May, 1674, was sworn of the 
Privy Council. 

He remained in England for four years, without any specific 


appointment, courting the friendship and confidence of the Trea- 
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surer Danby, which he seems to have gained; watching carefully 
the state of parties ; and forming plans for his own future aggran- 
disement. In July, 1678, he was again sent ambassador extraor- 
dinary to Louis the Fourteenth, and was probably now intrusted to 
arrange and settle those secret pecuniary relations between that 
Monarch and Charles by which the Crown of England was so 
deeply disgraced. At all events, he rose suddenly at this period to 
the highest degree in his master’s favour, and, on the ninth of 
February, in the succeeding year, upon the removal of Sir Joseph 
Williamson, was recalled, and appointed a principal Secretary of 
State, and soon became virtually chief minister. He found the 
Duke of Monmouth, and the Duchess of Portsmouth, labouring to 
accomplish the ruin of Danby, and readily joined them in that 
endeavour, which was soon after accomplished ; assisted in placing 
the Earl of Essex at the head of the Treasury, and Shaftesbury in 
the great office of President of the then newly modelled Privy Council. 
Thus, in the moment of his reception into the ministry, he seemed 
to attach himself to the popular party, which gave him credit for 
having forced its leaders on the. King, who was himself in fact the 
secret mover for their admission. 

He united himself for a time to the Lords Essex, Halifax, and 
Shaftesbury, and those four noblemen, with the occasional aid of 
Sir William Temple, composed the King’s especial cabinet. 
Shaftesbury, however, whose soul abhorred tranquillity and order, 
soon flew off, and raised a storm in Parliament against the Duke of 
York, and his religion, which could only be terminated, as it was, 
by the dissolution of that assembly. A new Parliament met in 
October, 1680, in which Sunderland, who had previously prevailed 
on Charles to compel the Duke to retire into Scotland, voted for 
the famous bill of exclusion, not only, as Sir William Temple 
informs us in his Memoirs, “against his master’s mind, but his 
express command ;” and the King, in a sudden burst of resent- 
ment, dismissed him from the office of Secretary of State, and even 
ordered that his name should be erased from the list of the Coun- 


cil. Unemployed for two years in the direction of the State, he 
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applied himself with unceasing assiduity to the means of restoring 
himself to power; courted all parties ; obtained at once the pardon 
of the Duke of York, who had now returned, and the confidence of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth; and on the thirty-first of January, 
1682, was restored to the post of Secretary of State, having been 
some months before again admitted into the Privy Council. His 
apparent obsequiousness to James now excited the wonder of the 
Court, while in secret he thwarted that Prince’s earnest desire for 
the appointment of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and strove to per- 
suade the King to send him once more into banishment. It would 
be incredible, were it not supported by undoubted historical evi- 
dence, that at this precise period he stood pledged to the Court of 
France to urge, in the event of James’s exclusion, the succession of 
the Duke of Richmond, Charles’s natural son, to the Throne; 
flattered the Duke of Monmouth with similar hopes, and engaged 
in a serious negotiation with the Prince of Orange to the same 
effect ; nor is it improbable that Charles himself was privy to these 
almost unparalleled intrigues. 

The Duke was not ignorant of Sunderland’s tergiversations, yet, 
when he succeeded to the throne, that nobleman, whose disgrace 
had been considered as inevitable, rose in favour. The extent of 
his talents; the peculiar ingenuity with which he applied them ; 
and a fascinating good humour and politeness; might, it is true, 
have induced a master, even with a weaker judgment and a colder 
heart than James, to overlook many errors and offences; but the 
affection of that unhappy Prince was bound to him bya stronger tie: 
He had the reputation of a concealed attachment to the Popish 
persuasion. ven so early as the date of his embassy to Madrid, on 
his way to which city he was charged with business which delayed 
him sometime at Paris, Colbert thus described and recommended 
him in a letter to Louis the Fourteenth—‘ The Earl of Sunder- 
land will without fail depart to-morrow to wait on your Majesty. 
He is a young gentleman of high family; has a great deal of frank- 
ness, courage, parts, and learning; is also extremely well inten- 
tioned, and strongly disposed to become a Roman Catholic.” If 
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however his character has not been cruelly mis-represented, he was 
totally careless about all religion. James is said to have entertained 
some suspicion to that effect, and Sunderland took the shortest 
method to remove it by a formal abjuration of the Protestant faith. 
His regard to the temporal interests of the Romish Church 
seemed less doubtful, and his affected eagerness for their re- 
establishment in some instances outstrip the efforts even of 
the King himself. He assiduously sought the confidence of 
Father Petre, and other Catholic leaders, and deceived them 
into a belief that he wished to share with them the government of 
the State ; accepted a seat in the Court of Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, and was among the forwardest of the sticklers for its juris- 
diction. 

James valued such compliances too highly to part with the 
minister who could condescend to them, yet he was fully con- 
scious of Sunderland’s true character. In that Prince’s notices of 
his own life and affairs so important to the history of that 
period, which were published by Macpherson, he says, under the 
year 1686, ‘Sunderland, besides having a pension from the 
Prince of Orange, had one also from the King of France. He 
was the most mercenary man in the world: veered with all 
winds,” &c.: and in another place charges him with the most 
detestable and complex treachery to the Duke of Monmouth in 
that unhappy man’s last hours. “ When Monmouth was taken,” 
says James, “he wrote, on the road, to desire admission into the 
King’s presence, having somewhat to say that would give him a 
happy reign. Ralph Sheldon was sent to meet him, and, being 
asked who had the chief confidence with the King, he said, 
‘Sunderland.? Monmonth then, knocking his breast in a sur- 
prise, said, ‘Why, then, as I hope for salvation, he promised to 
meet me.’ He desired Sheldon to acquaint the King with it, and 
that he would inform him of all his accomplices, seeing some of 
them had the King’s confidence. Sheldon, on his return, was 
giving the King an account, when Sunderland, pretending busi- 


ness, came into the closet, and Sheldon stopt, desiring to speak 
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with the King in private; but the King told him he might say any 
thing before that Lord, which put Sheldon to great perplexity, yet 
he told what Monmouth had said. Sunderland seemed at first 
struck; but after a short time, said, with a laugh, ‘If that be all 
he can discover to save his life, it will do him little good.’” James, 
as is well known, did admit the captive Monmouth once more 
into his presence. ‘‘ He was willing,” to use his own words, ‘to 
hear more of the matter related by Mr. Sheldon ;” and he remarked 
that “it was strange my Lord Sunderland did not oppose it, unless, 
as was said afterwards, he underhand assured the Duke of Mon- 
mouth of his pardon if he confessed nothing; and then, when he 
(the Duke) had destroyed his own credit by contradicting himself, 
he took care to have him dispatched as soon as possible afterwards.” 
Of the truth of that report there is now no doubt, and it is also 
well known that Sunderland intercepted and destroyed a letter 
which Monmouth subsequently wrote to the King from the Tower ; 
but enough on this odious subject. 

In spite however of many detections, and more suspicions, 
Sunderland’s power gradually increased. Protected by the influ- 
ence of France; by the partiality of the Queen, who venerated 
his pretended zeal for her Church, and to whose opinions James 
paid great deference; and by the weight of his own talents, which 
perhaps gained more credit than they merited from a comparison 
with those of the ministers to whom he was joined; he exercised 
an unbounded sway over the measures of his unhappy master, 
and became graced by new distinctions. On the fourth of 
February, 1685, he succeeded the Marquis of Halifax in the office 
of President of the Council, still holding that of Secretary of 
State; and on the twenty-sixth of April, 1687, was elected a 
Knight of the Garter. At length, in the summer of the following 
year, the Roman Catholics at Court too late discovered the error 
that they had committed in accepting his patronage and agency, 
and beset the King with importunities to dismiss him, at the very 
moment when he was endeavouring to amuse them with a pre- 


tended scheme to form an administration in which they were to 
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have a complete ascendancy. Even at last James was awakened 
from his delirium rather by the Dutch invasion than by their 
intreaties ; and Sunderland was not discharged from his great 
offices till the twenty-seventh of October, the Prince of Orange 
having sailed from his own coast the very day before, to take 
possession of a kingdom which he owed in a great measure to 
the treachery of that minister. 

From the hour of James’s accession to the throne Sunderland 
had been the constant agent for the Prince in all that related to 
his designs on England, and to enhance the turpitude of the 
intercourse, it was carried on through the medium of his uncle, 
Henry Sidney, James’s accredited minister at the Hague. To 
prevent a disclosure of the conspiracy, and to furnish means for 
intercepting any accidental rumour of it which might arrive from 
other quarters, he had procured a positive order from the King 
to all the foreign ministers to correspond with him alone; and 
thus enveloped in a profound secresy, he betrayed to William the 
interests of his master, which he was bound by the most sacred ties 
to maintain, and the designs of France, which, with sufficient base- 
ness, he had accepted enormous bribes to forward and to conceal. 
While the Prince gradually shaped his plans, and formed his 
resolutions, on the chain of intelligence thus furnished, Sunder- 
land seconded him, step by step, in his endeavours to produce the 
crisis here at the due season, fomenting the worst passions, and 
flattering the most mischievous foibles, of the devoted James ; and 
preparing, with the coldest indifference, the means, not only of 
dethroning a Sovereign who had loaded him with beneficence, but 
of producing a revolution which, but for the native humanity and 
good sense of his countrymen, might have deluged the nation in 
blood. And what were the motives to this frightful dereliction 
of all that was honest, and honourable, and just? to this utter 
abandonment of public duty, and of private feeling? to this sacri- 
fice which so few have been bold and wicked enough to make even 


to the loftiest objects of human ambition? Alas! merely a disposi- 
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tion to unbounded profusion in private expenses; to the love of 
luxury, and the vanity of magnificence. 

It is strange that a Prince of William’s reputation for rigid 
virtue and sound prudence should have bestowed his future 
friendship, and even his confidence, on such a man, but the 
robber seemed no less welcome than the spoil. ‘To keep up decent 
appearances however for a while, Sunderland crossed the sea, 
with the affectation of flying from justice, immediately after the 
Prince had landed, and William, in 1690 and 1692, specially 
excepted him in two several acts of indemnity and free pardon: 
but this grave farce was rendered somewhat ridiculous. by 
Sunderland’s preferring Holland as his safest place of refuge. 
There, at the commencement of the former of those years, he 
issued from the press a short apology for his public conduct, 
under the title of “ A Letter, Discovering the Papists’ Designs, to 
a Friend in the Country,” which was industriously circulated in 
England, abounding with assertions which, though believed by 
none, were of a nature to defy formal disproval, and composed 
with an air of careless frankness, amounting to vulgarity of expres- 
sion. ‘This was meant to prepare England for his reception 
once more to royal favour ; and in the winter of 1692, wonderful 
to tell, he returned the champion of the Whig interest, from 
which, by his advice, William now selected a new administration. 
“The person,” says Burnet, speaking of this precise period, “that 
had the King’s confidence in the highest degree was the Earl of 
Sunderland, who, by his long experience, and his knowledge of 
men and things, had gained an ascendant over him, and had 
more credit with him, than any Englishman ever had. He had 
brought the King to this change of councils by the prospect 
he gave him of the ill condition his affairs were in if he did 
not entirely both trust and satisfy those who in the present 
conjuncture were the only party that both could and would 
support him,” &c. 

Thus he became once more, without the title, chief minister: 
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indeed it was not thought fit in this reign to bring him forward 
In any specific office in the State; nor was it till the spring of 
_ 1697 that he was admitted even to the Privy Council. On the 
nineteenth of April in that year he was appointed Lord Cham- 
berlain. The nation, however, witha generous resentment, 
spurned at the approach of such a man to the royal ear. ‘The 
Tories,” says Burnet ‘pressed hard on him, and the Whigs were 
so jealous of him, that he apprehended that while the former 
would attack him the others would defend him faintly.” William, 
with a warmth of regard which he seldom manifested to any, clung 
to him to the last, and so increased the general dissatisfaction. 
At length he prudently resolved to retire, and, on the twenty- 
sixth of December, in the same year, the King most reluctantly 
accepted his resignation, and he retreated to utter privacy at his 
seat at Althorpe, in Northamptonshire, where he died on the 
twenty-eighth of September, 1702, and was buried with his 
ancestors at Brington, in that County. | 

As Bishop Burnet is the only writer who has endeavoured to 
find excuses for the frightful faults of this nobleman’s conduct, it 
is due to Sunderland’s memory, as well as prudent in one who 
now publishes, for the first time, the collected circumstances of 
his life, to insert here the character given of him by his sole apo- 
logist. ‘* Lord Sunderland,” says Burnet, ‘was a man of a clear 
and ready apprehension, and a quick decision in business. He 
had too much heat, both of imagination and passion, and was apt- 
to speak very freely both of persons and things. His own notions 
were always good, but he was a man of great expense, and, in 
order to the supporting himself, he went into the prevailing 
counsels at Court, and he changed sides often, with little regard 
either to religion or to the interests of his country. He raised 
many enemies to himself by the contempt with which he treated 
those who differed from him. He had indeed the superior genius 
to all the men of business that I have yet known; and he had 
the dexterity of insinuating himself so entirely into the greatest 


degree of confidence with three succeeding Princes, who set up 
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on very different interests, that he came by this to lose himself so 
much that even those who esteemed his parts depended little on 
his firmness.” 

The Earl of Sunderland married Anne, second and youngest 
daughter, and at length heir, to George Digby, second Earl of 
Bristol, and had by her three sons and four daughters. Robert, 
the eldest, died unmarried ; the second, Charles, succeeded to his 
father, and from him have been descended the several noble 
persons of his name who have borne the titles of Duke of Marl- 
borough, and Earl Spencer: Henry, the third son, died soon after 
his birth. The daughters were Anne, wife of James Hamilton, 
Earl of Arran, afterwards duke of Hamilton; Elizabeth, married 
to Donald Macarty, Earl of Clancarty; Isabella, who died 
unmarried ; and Mary, who died an infant. 
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Ir is not merely to commemorate the most. surpassing loveliness, 
nor to record its dominion over those who. gloried in: submitting 
to its sway, that this fair subject is admitted into a work which 
professes and designs to celebrate the most illustrious persons of 
our country. ‘The triumphs of personal charms, and the extra- 
vagances and stratagems of love, have perhaps no distinct claim 
on the pen of the biographer; but when we can add to them an 
unerring constancy in the path of honour, an heroic resistance to 
the temptations of ambition and flattery, and to all the boldness 
and all the arts of the most licentious court. in Europe, the theme 
becomes perfect, since, in the weakness of human estimation, 
virtue itself seems to derive an increased lustre froma. cami 
nation with beauty. 

Frances Theresa was the eldest of the two fa uighie of, Walter 
Stewart, third son of Walter first. Lord Blantyre, a Peer. of 
Scotland, whom Granger, following an error in Carte’s Life of 
the Duke of Ormond, calls “ Captain Stewart :” le was in fact a 
physician, and probably exercised his profession in London. . Of 
the mode of her introduction at court we. have no account; but 
she became there at once a maid. of honour to Catherine of 
Braganza, and the darling intimate of the favourite mistress, the 
‘Countess of Castlemain, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland,.stations 
which the liberality of that. time rendered very compatible with 
each other. Grammont, the tolerably faithful historian of the 
royal and noble depravities of that day, informs us that. the 
Countess, either to try the King’s constancy to herself, or to gain 
leisure for her own amours by diverting his affections to another 
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object, or, which is scarcely credible, from both motives, not only 
introduced her to him, but endeavoured, even by strange artifices, 
to inspire him with a passion for her. Grammont says—*“ La 
beauté de Mademoiselle Stewart commencoit alors 4 faire du 
bruit. La Comtesse de Castelmain s’appercut que le Roi la 
regardoit ; mais, au lieu de s’en alarmer, elle favorisa tant qu'elle 
put ce nouveau gotit, soit par une imprudence ordinaire a celles 
qui se croient au-dessus des autres, soit qu’elle voulfit par cet 
amusement detourner l’attention du Roi du commerce qu'elle 
(Castlemain) avoit avec Jermyn. Elle ne se contentoit pas de 
paroitre sans inquiétude sur une distinction dont toute la cour 
commencoit a s’'appercevoir ; elle affecta d’en faire sa favorite; la 
mit dans tous les soupers quelle donnoit au Roy; et dans la 
confiance de ses propres charmes, poussant la témérité jusqu’au 
bout, elle la retenoit souvent 4 coucher. Le Roi, qui ne manquoit 
guére a4 venir chez la Castelmain avant quelle se levat, ne 
manquoit guére aussi d’y trouver Mademoiselle Stewart au lit 
avec elle. Les objets les plus indifférents ont des attraits dans 
un nouvel entétement; cependant, limprudente Castelmain ne 
fut point jalouse que cette rivale partit auprés d’elle en cet état, 
sire, quand bon lui sembleroit, de triompher de tout ce que ces 
occasions auroient eu de plus avantageux pour la Stewart; mais 
il en alla tout autrement.” 

The Countess’s project, such as Grammont has represented it, 
for a time succeeded to the utmost. The King became violently 
enamoured of this new beauty, while Lady Castlemain’s influence 
over his mind remained unimpaired; but she had flattered 
herself that Stewart, like the rest, would have fallen an easy 
conquest, and that Charles, in the hour of satiety, would have 
returned to seek a shadow of novelty in her embraces. She had 
probably anticipated his penitence and submission, and prepared 
to receive him with a suitable show of anger and coyness. She 
waited long for the event; became alarmed; and was at length 
wholly disappointed. The young lady repelled with firmness his 
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attacks on her honour, and Charles’s heart, refined for a transient 
interval by this generous resistance, now felt, perhaps for the first 
time, the raptures and the pangs of genuine love. 

The Countess had presently the mortification to see the busiest 
courtiers striving for the King’s favour through this new medium. 
The profligate and artful Buckingham, “a man so various,” as 
Dryden has it, “ that he seemed to be, not one, but all mankind’s 
epitome,” counterfeited, to flatter and please her, the careless and 
joyous innocence of youth which she really possessed; and 
amused her alternately by the buffoonery and mimicry in which 
he was so eminently skilled, and by joining her in the childish 
romps in which she delighted. Caught however by her irresist- 
ible charms, he forgot his schemes, talked of love, and was chased 
from her presence with disdain. The grave Lord Arlington made 
her a formal visit to intreat her interest for him with the King, 
but he had some singularities of personal appearance and manners 
which she recollected to have seen Buckingham imitate so ludi- 
crously that she could not answer him for laughter, and the 
statesman retired in anger. The Count de Grammont owns 
candidly that he endeavoured to recommend himself to Charles 
by extravagant praises of her. He too had been probably on 
some oceasion repulsed by her, for we find in the short picture 
which he has given of her some ill-natured touches which there 
is every reason to believe were unjust—* C’étoit une figure,” says 
he, “ de plus éclat quelle n’étoit touchante. On ne pouvoit 
avoir guere moins desprit, ni plus de beauté. Tous ses traits 
étoient beaux et réguliers, mais sa taille ne l’étoit pas: cependant 
elle étoit menue, assez droite, et plus grande que le commun des 
femmes. Elle avoit de la grace; dansoit bien; parloit Frangois 
mieux que sa langue naturelle. Elle étoit polie; possedoit cet air 
de parure apres lequel on court, et qu’on n’attrappe guére 4 moins 
que de lavoir pris en France dés sa jeunesse.” 

Grammont was a wit by trade, a cold-hearted debauchee, and 
a Frenchman. In his estimation want of artifice was want of 
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understanding, and that simplicity of heart which to unsophisti- 
cated feelings renders beauty even angelic seemed to him positive: 
ideotism. Had any thing been wanting to confirm him in these 
false conclusions he would have found it in the absurdity of reject- 
ing the addresses of an amorous monarch, the very fact which 
proves that she possessed a vigorous mind, as well as a fine moral 
feeling. 

Charles’s passion for her increased daily, and betrayed him into 
several singular but inoffensive extravagancies. Among these, a 
gold medal appeared, doubtless by his order, representing on the 
front his own bust, and on the reverse a portrait of the idolized 
fair one in the character of Minerva, said to have been so exqui- 
site a likeness that it was instantly known, as Evelyn, who lived 
in her time, informs us in his Numismata, by all who had ever 
seen her. We are told that Philip Rotier, who, with his father 
and brothers, was joint engraver to the royal mint, and who exe- 
cuted the dye, fell distractedly in love with her in the interviews 
to which he was necessarily admitted to study her features, and 
soothed his hopeless passion by copying again and again, in 
various sizes and metals, this happy effort of his art. The King 
was not less desirous than the engraver to disseminate to the 
utmost the beloved portrait, and it was presently transferred to 
the copper coin of the realm, on which it appears to this day, 
unaltered in its general appearance, as the emblematic figure, and 
bearing the inscription, of Britannia. These circumstances drew 
from Waller the following miserable and obscure lines, which by 
a strange perversion of terms appear in the various publications 
of his works with the title of “an epigram.” It is somewhat 
remarkable that its point, if it may be said to have one, should 
consist in the celebration of that chastity which his royal patron 
was striving to undermine. 

“Our guard upon the royal side, 
On the reverse our beauty’s pride, 
Here we discern the frown and smile 
_ The force, the glory, of our isle ; 
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In the rich medal both so like 
Immortals stand it seems antique, 
Carved by some master when the bold 
Greeks made their Jove descend in gold, 
And Danae, wondering at that shower, 
Which, falling, storm’d her brazen tower. 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter’d been with golden rain ; 
Thunder itself had fail’d to pass— 
Virtue’s a stronger guard than brass.” 
It may not be extravagant to conjecture that the exquisite ori- 
ginal which furnished the engraving annexed to this memoir gave 
the hint for the figure which appears on the reverses of the medal, 
&c. It may be fairly enough supposed that the whim having 
occurred of representing her in this Amazonian costume, and the 
painter having accomplished his task with such uncommon felicity, 
the King resolved to perpetuate the portrait by transmitting it 
unaltered to a metallic durability. 

At length a rumour arose, and presently gained universal 
credit, that Charles had determined to divorce his childless 
Queen, and to marry this Lady, who, fatigued by his incessant 
importunities, and anxious to preserve her reputation unsullied, 
had in the mean time encouraged the hononrable addresses of 
Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond, a nobleman of middle age, 
who had been already twice married. The King, who had been 
unwilling to believe that such a connection subsisted, was 
conducted by Lady Castlemain, to whom she had now become 
an object of jealousy, and even hatred, to the fair Stewart's 
chamber, where he found the Duke, sitting by her bedside after 
she had retired to rest, a liberty which a lady might then grant 
without scandal to a professed suitor. Charles loaded the Duke 
with the most furious reproaches, from which he retired in silence, 
and then, after a long altercation, in which she justified her 
conduct, and insisted with the utmost firmness on her inde- 
pendence, left her, vowing that he would never see her again. 
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Richmond was the next morning ordered to leave the Court, and 
the lady waited on the Queen to solicit her dismissal, and per- 
mission to embrace a monastic life on the Continent. Grammont 
asserts that Catherine, unwilling that the King should be detached 
from a platonic amour, persuaded her not only to relinquish her 
design of becoming a nun, but also to promise that she would 
break her engagements to the Duke of Richmond, and even 
effected that reconciliation with the King which of all things he 
most anxiously desired. 

From that hour Charles became more than ever enamoured of 
her. There had been no stipulation in the treaty for forbearance 
on his part, and if there had he would have broken it. He 
renewed his offensive suit with increased ardour, and she, as her 
only protection, listened again with a more serious attention to 
the proposals of Richmond, who loved her to distraction. The 
King, finding that he could not break their connection by 
violence, had now recourse to craft. He affected to consent to 
their marriage, and, knowing that the Duke’s estates were 
enthralled by heavy obligations, took on himself the office of her 
guardian, and insisted that she should have a splendid settle- 
ment, and that it should be secured with the utmost strictness. 
To evince his firm determination on this head, as well as to render 
more certain the success of his plan, he committed the matter to 
the management and direction of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
whom he ordered to make the most exact scrutiny into the state 
of Richmond’s affairs: in the mean time he offered to create the 
lady a Duchess, and to settle on her in fee an ample estate for the 
support of that dignity, but she refused both. Resolving at length 
to hazard the worst effects of Charles’s anger rather than submit 
longer to the unceasing vexation of his wayward love, she left 
Whitehall privately, and, without the usual ceremony of asking 
permission either of the King or Queen, was married to the Duke, 
and made it publicly known in April, 1667, not long after the 
solemnization. 
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Charles’s wrath on this disclosure approached to madness, and 
the weight of it fell on the Chancellor, whose influence had 
been already for some time declining. His enemies; particu- 
larly Lord Berkeley, persuaded the King that he had determined 
to prevent his Majesty from marrying Stewart, in the hope of 
securing the inheritance of the crown to his own grandchildren, 
the issue of his daughter by the Duke of York, and had there- 
fore exerted himself to the utmost to compass the obnoxious 
match with the Duke of Richmond. Burnet tells us that “ the 
Earl of Clarendon’s son, the Lord Cornbury, was going to Mrs. 
Stewart’s lodgings, upon some assignation she had given him 
about her affairs, knowing nothing of her intentions. He met 
the King in the door, coming out full of fury; and he, suspect- 
ing that Lord Cornbury was in the design, spoke to him as 
one in a rage that forgot all decency, and for some time would 
not hear Lord Cornbury speak in his own defence. In the after- 
noon,” continues Burnet, “ he heard him with more temper, as he 
himself told me; yet this made so deep an impression that he 
resolved to take the Seals from his father.” 

Clarendon himself, speaking of his downfall, which presently 
followed, and of his uncertainty of the causes of it, says, using 
always, according to his custom in mentioning himself, the third 
person—* He had, before the storm fell on him, been informed 
by a person of honour, who knew the truth of it, that some 
persons had persuaded the King that the Chancellor had a prin- 
cipal hand in the marriage of the Duke of Richmond, with which 
his Majesty was offended in the highest degree, and the Lord 
Berkeley had reported it with all confidence.” And in a letter 
of apology and expostulation, the last he ever wrote to Charles, 
alluding further to this report, he says— If the ground for your 
displeasure be for any thing my Lord Berkeley hath reported 
(which I know he hath said to many, though, being charged with 
it by me, he did positively disclaim it,) I am as innocent in that 
whole affair, and gave no more advice, or counsel, or countenance, 
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in it than the child that is not born, which your Majesty seemed 
once to believe when I took notice to you of the report, and when 
you considered how totally I was a stranger to the persons 
mentioned, to either of whom I never spake word, or received 
message from either in my life, and this I protest to your Majesty 
is true, as I have hope in heaven.” 

In the dearth of intelligence as to the character of the Duchess 
of Richmond’s mind, and of her natural and acquired talents, it 
may be excusable to cite here an extravagant passage from 
the pen of that extravagant dramatist Lee, in his dedication to 
her of the tragedy of Theodosius. The bard gives her ample credit 
as well for wit, and taste, and literary patronage, as for kindness 
of heart, and the most exquisite beauty. “ Ah, Madam,” says he, 
“if all the short-lived happiness that miserable poets can enjoy 
consist in commendation only; nay, if the most part are content 
with popular breath, and even for that are thankful; how shall I 
express myself to your Grace, who, by a particular goodness and 
innate sweetness, merely for the sake of doing well, have thus 
raised me above myself? To have your Grace’s favour is, in a 
word, to have the applause of the whole Court, who are its 
noblest ornament—magnificent and immortal praise! Something 
there is in your mien so much above what we vulgarly call 
charming that to me it seems adorable, and your presence almost 
divine, whose dazzling and majestic form is a proper mansion 
for the most elevated soul; and let me tell the world, nay, 
sighing, speak it to a barbarous age, your extraordinary love for 
heroic poetry is not the least argument to shew the greatness of 
your mind, and fullness of perfection. To hear you speak, with 
that infinite sweetness and cheerfulness of spirit that is natural 
to your Grace, is methinks to hear our tutelar angels: ’tis to 
bemoan the present malicious times, and remember the golden 
age: but to behold you too, is to make prophets quite forget their 
heaven, and bind the poets with eternal rapture,” &c. We find, 
too, towards the conclusion, this strongly implied testimony to 
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the purity of her morals, which however the preceding account 
here given of her conduct may render it scarcely necessary to 
insert—“ All I can promise, Madam, and be able to perform, 
is that your Grace shall never see a play of mine that shall give 
offence to modesty and virtue.” 

The Duchess of Richmond survived her husband, who left her 
childless, and, having remained a widow for thirty years, died on 
the fifteenth of October, 1702, possessed of considerable wealth, 
which she bequeathed to her great nephew, Alexander, fifth Lord 
Blantyre. 
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ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 


FIRST DUKE OF ARGYLL, .. 

Was the eldest of the four sons of Archibald, ninth Earl of 
Argyll, by Mary, eldest daughter of James Stewart, fifth Earl of 
Moray. His ancestors had been among the most staunch suppor- 
ters of the reformation in Scotland, and had been distinguished 
by an excess of the gloomy.fury of puritanism, and of the repub- 
lican taint which is unhappily inseparable from it. -He had been 
carefully bred in the same school, but the rectitude of his heart, 
and the clearness of his understanding, not to mention the caution 
probably inspired by the sanguinary visitations of vengeance 
which had of late fallen on his family, had rendered him more 
moderate in the practice of its doctrines. He had too the good 
fortune to arrive at manhood on the eve of that revolution which, 
though far short of realizing the political views of his sect, flattered 
them enough to soothe him to patience. His father, who had 
been attainted of high treason in 1682, and had fled, returned to 
Scotland three years after, and raised a little army to favour 
Monmouth’s rebellion, on which occasion the son came to London, 
offered to serve against him, and put himself wholly into the 
King’s power. The Earl’s enterprize however was presently 
subdued ; he was made prisoner; and was beheaded at Edin- 
burgh, under his former sentence, on the twenty-sixth of June, 
1685 ; and his forlorn successor went soon after to Holland, and 
put himself under the protection of the Prince of Orange, who was 
already forming his design on the English Crown, and to whom 
therefore a visitor of such a character, and under such circum- 
stances, could not but be highly acceptable. 

He was cherished accordingly by William, to whom he presently 
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rendered himself very serviceable through his intimate knowledge 
of the state of parties in Scotland; became the chief adviser of 
the Prince’s measures as to that country; and, having accom- 
panied him on his invasion of England in 1688, went soon after 
to Edinburgh, and was not only admitted, though not yet restored 
in blood, to sit in the Convention of Estates which assembled 
itself there on the revolution, but was deputed by the Peers to 
tender, on the part of their branch of the Legislature, to the 
Prince and Princess of Orange the Crown of Scotland, and to offer 
those concessions and demands which were ordained by the 
ancient laws of that country to be made on the accession of a 
Prince to its Throne. His titles and estates were soon after 
restored to him; he was sworn of the Privy Council ; and seemed 
to enjoy ample confidence and favour; when, about the end of 
the year 1689, he is said to have been engaged, together with the 
Earls of Annandale and Breadalbin and others, in a treaty with 
King James for his restoration, which was soon broken up by the 
obstinacy with which that Prince rejected certain proposals 
tending to a diminution of his prerogative. 

The obscurity of the reports, or rather hints, which we have of 
his concern in this matter is impenetrable. Burnet, without 
having given the smallest intimation of his previous conduct in it, 
merely tells us that “ the Earl of Argyll withdrew himself from 
them,” and James, in his historical notes of his own Life, accord- 
ing to one of Macpherson’s extracts, has this solitary and doubtful 
passage— The Earl of Annandale, Lord Ross, and Sir James 
Montgomery, correspond with the King—As interest was the 
prime motive to their return to their duty, they first made terms 
for themselves—The King knew it, but he resolved to encourage 
repentance—He apppointed Annandale Commissioner, Montgo- 
mery Secretary of State—When the Parliament met they pursued 
their point with earnestness—The Duke of Queensbury, Marquis 
of Athol, and Earl of Argyll, concurred with them, but the presby- 


terians, whom they formerly governed, began to abandon these 
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undertakers.” Argyll’s name does not occur again in a single 
instance in those curious memorials, nor do I find any other 
mention of this plot, as Burnet calls it, elsewhere than in the two 
instances just now quoted, and a mere allusion to it in Douglas's 
article of the Earls of Argyll, in his Peerage of Scotland. To 
compieat the confusion which involves this affair, we find him 
even in the succeeding year a Commissioner of the Scottish 
Treasury, and perhaps the most confidential minister in that 
country. It was then that William declared, on a particular occa- 
sion, that he “ got more truth from Argyll than from all the rest 
of his countrymen, for that he had the courage to speak out what 
others durst not even hint at.” These difficulties and contra- 
dictions can perhaps be no otherwise reasonably reconciled than 
by supposing that he had secretly betrayed the design to the King, 
and was rewarded accordingly. 

About this time he raised and commanded a regiment, whose 
first service appears to have been in the perpetration of that 
dreadful outrage known by the name of the massacre of Glenco, 
which, though he was not personally a party in it, he seems not 
to have disapproved. It was so highly, as well as justly, resented 
in the Highlands, that William found it necessary to direct a 
commission of enquiry into it to several persons of the first rank 
among the nobility and officers uf state. One of them, Cockburn 
of Ormistoun, Lord Justice Clerk, in a letter to Carstares, of the 
twenty-third of July, 1695, says, “ Argyll, publicly in Parliament, 
challenged me to ask satisfaction, which way I pleased, when he 
reflected on the whole commission of Glenco; for the rest, he 
said, he would not reflect on them; but for that gentleman 
(meaning me) who thought himself reflected on, he should have 
satisfaction which way he pleased.” It is to be feared that he had 
suffered the bitterness of his presbyterian zeal to plunge him 
deeply into the guilt of a transaction the baseness and cruelty of 
which would have disgraced even the most uncivilized days of 
his country. 
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In 1694 he commanded the same regiment in the campaign of 
that year in Flinders, without any remarkable distinction, and in 
1696 was made Colonel of the Horse Guards of Scotland, a royal 
military establishment which was for some years after, probably 
till the Union, allowed to exist in that country. He held at no 
time any public appointments but those which have been here 
mentioned, nor does it appear that he received any emoluments 
beyond those which he derived from them, though the burthen of 
Scottish affairs, particularly in Parliament, and of responsibility 
for the counsels by which they were directed, had for some years 
rested chiefly on himself. He seems to have sought no reward 
but in an increase of dignity, for which he solicited William, who 
long hesitated to grant the request. Writing, on the fourteenth 
of September, 1698, to Carstares, who was entirely in his confi- 
dence, and transacted his affairs at the English Court, he says, 
“T must think it strange if the King scruple me my title, after all 
that is past; and, as you value my family, I must earnestly 
request it to you to lay it home. If it be refused, I wish I had 
never asked it ; but I confess I thought the purchase would have 
been easy, since there can be no objection to it.” It was yet 
delayed however for nearly three years ; at length on the twenty- 
third of June, 1701, he was created Duke of Argyll, with the 
addition of the numerous titles of Marquis of Lorn and Kintyre, 
Earl of Campbell and Cowal, Viscount of Lockow and Glenila, 
Baron Inverary, Mull, Morvern, and Tiry. 

Argyll seems to have possessed all the best qualifications of an 
ancient chieftain of the country which gave him birth. Nature 
had given him, with a powerful and lively understanding, a 
princely generosity, an undaunted courage, a quickness, and, 
generally, justness, of decision, an inflexibility of determination, 
and a candour often inconveniently pure for the station in which 
he was placed. To these were added the neutral, and partly 
acquired qualities of haughtiness, irritability, resentment, and 
excessive pride of blood. These particulars of his character may 
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I think be safely inferred from his numerous letters, and other 
documents relating to him, which have been preserved in the 
publication of the state papers of his friend Carstares, from which 
the most part of this superficial memoir has been drawn. To 
enable the reader to form some opinion of the justice of that 
inference, I will subjoin two of those letters, both addressed to 
Carstares, the one on public, the other on domestic, subjects, in 
order to afford some view of him in each character. 


SER. London, Feb. 26, 1698. 


* IT am heartily sorry I was not at home when you called, two 
several times, before you went for Scotland. I received the letter 
you sent me. I do assure you I took your advice very kindly, for 
none alive can easier convince me, especially in matters of that 
kind. Iam heartily sorry to hear that any of the presbyterians 
of the Church of Scotland can be prevailed upon by a runegado 
Church of England-man, and a presbyterian but of two years’ 
standing, to follow any measure so contrary to their true interest 
as Iam told Mr. Hamilton of Wylie moved them to. I do not 
pretend to be perfect. I have my faults, and every body sees the 
worst of me; and, though I won’t be whipt into obedience, as if 
Mr. William Cumming’s government were yet remaining over 
me, yet I am sensible your advice is so good (coming from a 
sincere heart, void of interest, modestly told me, answerable to 
your function) I do assure you it shall be my study to avoid all 
scandal, and in my profession I shall never act the hypocrite. 

“ What family in Scotland can claim so much of the Church 
of Scotland, as now established, then I? I lost a grandfather, 
and a father, and my estate, in the quarrel ; and was any man more 
forward then I upon the revolution, to establish it as it nowis? I 
never acted another part, nor never will: but I must own that I 
am concerned when I see your brethren act contraire to their 
interest in relation to civil government. I desire not to be 
misunderstood ; for I think it may be very consonant with all the 
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rules of our religion, and the government of Church as now esta- 
blished, to act politickly; to take those to assist them who has it 
in their blood, as well as inclination, to serve and support them , 
and I think it a very bad measure to set up a pretended presby- 
terian, who waits but an opportunity to return to the myre when 
once he has establisht himself. And, lest by my friendship with 
some, I mean the Duke of Queensbury in particular, it may be 
thought I must go another way, his family having been reputed 
episcopal, I dare answer for him that he will be ready to embark 
heartily with the presbyterians, if they will cordially accept him ; 
and, where I am guarantee, I think you have better security for 
his Grace then any is yet got of our two year old presbyterian, the 
Marquis of Athol’s son, the Earl of Tullibardine. I wish you may 
prevail with your brethren in every thing that will establish 
them. 
“ Tam your affectionate friend, to serve you, 
“ ARGYLL.” 


It may be necessary to observe, in reference to the following 
extract, that Argyll was separated from his lady for many of the 
concluding years of his life. 

——“ As to what you say in relation to myself, and my own parti- 
cular behaviour, I take it very kindly of you. I know it is the 
effect of your friendship and concern in my person, besides my 
family. Ido assure you my carriage shall be such as I shall give 
no just cause of scandal or offence, though I know some makes it 
their business so much to render me criminal, and at least censur- 
able, even where is the least ground, that, whilst I am burdened 
with the error of the first concoction, I need scarce hope to be 
free of censure. Should I lock myself up in a cage, daily they 
will be hatching something. There is one thing that I know will 
be clamoured against—that I have sent my two daughters home to 
Rosneath, designing to take the charge of them myself. My 
reasons for so doing are, since they are mine, and that I am 
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bound to provide for them, none can blame. I wish and endea- 
vour that they be bred up with all duty and love to me, as their 
father, which I cannot expect in the circumstances they have 
been in hitherto, living with a mother in those terms with me, 
and who never in her life shewed them the example of good nature, 
or duty to their parent ; and who always carries herself to her 
children to an extream, one side or t’other, by too much fondness, 
or too much severity. ‘They are coming up to an age in which it’s 
presumable they will receive impressions, and I have not forgot 
the Latin— Quo semel est imbuta, &c.: but, above all, my chief 
reason is, she having had lately the charge of her sister Doun’s 
daughter, some years older than any of mine, she did encourage 
her in things that I would not for all the world be guilty of, 
where a parent especially, which was to encourage her to wriet 
little billett-dues and letters to Carnwath, Sir George Lockhart’s 
son and heir; and by the company she kept, by her example, as 
the countess of Forfar, Nanny Murray, &c. she had like to have 
been quite ruined ; and came to that length of impudence that, 
dancing with Carnwath in the dancing school, she squeezed his 
hand ; all which the youth told, and she was sent for home. As 
you are my undoubted friend, I give you the trouble of all this, 
though I hope the envious world themselves must acknowledge a 
father can dispose of his children. Adieu.” 

This nobleman died on the twenty-eighth of September, 1703, 
having been married to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of that 
remarkable woman Elizabeth Murray (in her own right Countess 
of Dysart, and by marriage Duchess of Lauderdale) by her first 
husband, Sir Lionel Tollemache, or Talmash. He had by her 
John, and Archibald, successively Dukes of Argyll; a daughter, 
Aune, wife, first, to John Stewart, second Earl of Bute, and, 
secondly, to Alexander Fraser, of Strichen, in the County of 
Aberdeen, a Lord of Session; and another daughter of whom I 
find no mention any where but in the letter last cited. 
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A more happy combination of the characters of the Christian, 
the scholar, and the gentleman, has perhaps never been exhibited, 
than in the person of this distinguished philosopher. Disdaining 
the futile speculations by which preceding writers on metaphysics 
had sought to veil the mysteries they were unable to comprehend, 
and relying solely on the original powers of his own deep and 
reflecting mind, it is scarcely presumptuous to say, that he brought 
to light perhaps all that is discoverable respecting the operations 
of the human understanding ; and, while his talents were devoted 
to a work which became one of the highest ornaments of the 
literature of his country, his pure and virtuous life displayed the 
most satisfactory proof of the practical efficacy of a piety the 
sincerity of which was clearly proved by his efforts, not less humble 
than vigorous, to show that all the parts of the Christian System 
were reconcilable to human reason. 

He was the son of John Locke, of Pensford, in Somersetshire, 
near Bristol, by Anne, daughter of Edmund Keene, a tanner, of 
Wrington, in the same county, where he was born on the 29th of 
August, 1632. His father, who exercised the humble office of 
clerk to a magistrate in the neighbourhood, was known to Alex- 
ander Popham, a man of good estate there, and a colonel in the 
rebel service, to which cause the whole of his ancient family was 
attached, and received from that gentleman the command of a 
company, in which he is said to have been killed at Bristol in 
1645. Through Popham’s interest, the young Locke was admitted 
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on the foundation at Westminster School, from whence, in 1652, he 
was elected to Christ-church, Oxford, where he took his degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts in 1655, and 1658. ‘The study of the 
New Philosophy, as it was then called, first fascinated him, and 
though his accurate judgment rejected many of the romantic 
notions of Des Cartes, he was delighted with the bold and origi- 
nal tone of his opinions, and the perspicuity of his style; and 
hence he is believed to have formed that design, which he after- 
wards so successfully executed, of withdrawing philosophy from 
the mystic jargon and obscurity in which the dialectics of the schools 
had involved it. 

He made choice of the profession of medicine, and studied it 
profoundly and earnestly, with the intention of making it a perma- 
nent occupation, but is said to have relinquished the idea from the 
apprehension that the feebleness of his constitution would preclude 
him from the labour and exertion which were indispensable to 
ensure success: yet his skill was well known, and even publicly 
celebrated; for the eminent Sydenham, in his book on acute 
diseases, speaking of him with the highest general praise, says, 
«You know how much my method has been approved of by our 
common friend Mr. John Locke, who has examined it to the 
bottom.” Whatever might have been his motive, he quitted the 
practice, and went abroad in 1664, in the character of secretary to 
Sir William Swan, who was then appointed envoy to some of the 
independent German potentates. He returned however, within 
the year, to Oxford, where he accidentally became acquainted with 
the Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury. That noble- 
man, who had a profound knowledge of the characters and talents 
of men, discovered at once the superior powers of Locke, and 
determined to use them in the prosecution of those purposes to 
which his turbulent spirit prompted him. He contracted the 
closest intimacy with him; established him in his house; intrusted 
to him implicitly the care of a lingering disease, under which he 
had long laboured; and, introducing this new friend to all his 


acquaintance, engaged him to confine his practice to that limited 
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circle, and to devote the ample leisure that he might enjoy to 
those studies in which he delighted and excelled. Thus, by an 
unaccountable perverseness of fate, the closest connection was 
formed between one of the best and the very worst of mankind. 

In 1668 Mr. Locke accompanied the Earl and Countess of 
Northumberland to Paris, apparently in his medical capacity, since 
we are told that the Lady was cured by him, during their stay in 
that city, of a painful and obstinate malady. He was absent but 
for a few months, and on his return, Ashley gave him the last 
proof of his confidence, by committing to his superintendence the 
education of his only son, afterwards that Earl of Shaftesbury, 
who for a time gained an unenviable celebrity as the author of 
the ‘ Characteristics,” in which fantastic book he presumed to 
controvert the system of his master. He had not been long in 
England when he was employed by his patron to form a. plan for 
the constitution of Carolina, of which colony Ashley, joined to 
some other men of rank, had obtained a grant. In this scheme 
was proposed the utmost latitude of religious profession, and hence 
has been unjustly imputed to him an utter indifference to the 
subject, a charge against which the whole course of his_ life 
protects him. Is it reasonable to suppose that it was settled that 
Locke’s judgment on these regulations should be final, and that 
the pattern of iniquity whom he served was to be prohibited from 
adding any poisonous seasoning ? 

Shaftesbury, for he had just before obtained that Earldom, on. 
being raised to the post of Lord Chancellor in November, 1672, 
appointed Locke his secretary of the presentations to benefices, 
which place he lost twelve months after, when the seals were 
placed in other hands. He was then appointed secretary to a 
commission of trade, which was dissolved in the following. year. 
He had during this period maintained his connection with his 
college by occasional residences there, and in February, 1674, 
took his degree of Bachelor of Physic. It was about this time that 
gratitude to his patron prompted him to waste his fine talents on 


politics. Shaftesbury, on being dismissed from his high’ office, 
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had passed suddenly from the practice of the basest servility to 
the character of a furious demagogue, and Locke, at his instiga- 
tion, condescended to employ himself in writmg pamphlets to 
excite the people against a government whose conduct, it must be 
confessed, would have furnished an ample excuse for the censures 
of a writer of meaner capacity. To avoid this unworthy occupa- 
tion, or, as has been said, to amend impaired health, he went in 
1675 to Montpelier, where he long resided, and removing after- 
wards to Paris, formed intimacies with the most eminent literary 
men in that capital. He remained there till 1679, when Shaftes- 
bury having regained a degree of favour, and acquired the office 
of President of the Council, recalled him, and he was now once 
more flattered with a view of honourable and permanent provi- 
sion. This however was soon dispelled. Shaftesbury was disco- 
vered to have accepted a place among Charles’s ministers but with 
the intention of betraying them, and of covertly favouring sedi- 
tious excitement; and Locke, who was known to possess his 
utmost confidence, became more than suspected of exercising an 
active agency in the prosecution of his measures. The Earl was 
displaced, and being soon after indicted of high treason, was 
liberated, not acquitted, by a verdict of rare occurrence, and 
immediately retired for the remainder of his life to Holland. 

Locke remained not long after him. He presently found him- 
self the object of unceasing suspicion; that his motions were 
carefully watched, and that attempts were made to betray him 
into some open vindication of his patron; but the caution of his 
demeanour so effectually baffled this observation, that nothing 
was discovered which could implicate him. He succeeded in re- 
moving his papers from Oxford before the arrival of persons who 
were directed to search them, and joined the Earl in security. 
In Holland circumstances daily occurred to sharpen his appetite 
for those studies in which his heart delighted. He became inti- 
mately acquainted with Limborch, Le Clerc, and a small circle 
of learned and philosophic men at whose head they stood, and 
who had formed themselves into a regular society, of which he 
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became an esteemed member.. His mind might have been now 
purified of the dross of faction which he had been drawn in to 
suffer to collect on it, but he was again with Shaftesbury, whose 
touch was contamination, and under whose wing were domesti- 
‘cated those English whom a bitter hatred to the throne itself, as 
well as to the family which possessed it, had rendered voluntary 
exiles at the Hague. These too he permitted to share constantly 
in his society, and, in the midst of the suspicions thus aggravated 
on him at home, a direct accusation was lodged against him of 
having written some seditious papers, which afterwards appeared 
to have been the production of another pen. 

Charles, whose anger was not easily excited, became now 
personally irritated against him. After some correspondence 
respecting him between the Secretary of State, Sunderland, and 
Dr., afterwards Bishop, Fell, who was then Dean of Christ-church, 
the King, as visitor of that college, signed a special warrant for 
his removal from his studentship, and he was removed, accord- 
ingly, on the sixteenth of November, 1684. On the accession of 
James the second, William Penn, the Quaker, who had some inte- 
rest with that Prince, and had been intimate with Locke at 
college, offered to exert it in endeavouring to procure a pardon 
for him, and would, as it is said, have obtained it, had not Locke 
in a manner rejected it by saying that since he had been guilty of 
no crime he had no occasion for a pardon. In the following year 
however he fell under a yet more serious suspicion. The Duke of 
Monmouth was making some crude arrangements in Holland for 
his frantic enterprise ; a list of certain Englishmen resident at the 
Hague was despatched to James’s envoy there, with directions to 
demand their persons of the States General; and Locke’s name 
was included. He had timely notice from some friends of his 
danger, and was by their assistance provided with a place of 
refuge at Amsterdam, where he remained nearly for a year, which 
he employed chiefly in methodising and completing his admirable 
«Essay on the Human Understanding,” the study, at large inter- 


yals, of more than sixteen years. During his seclusion, he wrote 
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also his “‘ Letter on Toleration,” and, in order to ascertain the 
general opinion and feeling on the system laid down in his Essay, 
composed an analysis of it, which his friend Le Clerc translated 
into French, and afterwards published in his ‘ Bibliothéque Uni- 
verselle,” a work to which Locke, in the course of that year, was 
a frequent contributor. ‘The storm which had lowered over him 
gradually dispersed, and he now returned, openly and unmolested, 
to the society of his friends. 

The revolution of 1688 at length redeemed him from his exile, 
and he returned to England in one of the vessels which formed 
the escort of the Princess of Orange. The first object that he 
sought on his arrival, such was his affection to the University, 
was his restoration to his studentship of Christ-church ; but, on 
the refusal of the college to re-admit him, or rather to deprive 
the person who had been elected in his stead, he patiently waived 
his claim, declining at the same time to accept an offer which was 
made to admit him as a supernumerary student. His great 
abilities, not less than the habitual cast of his political notions 
and conduct, powerfully recommended him to the notice of the 
new government. It is said that he might have obtained a post 
of equal honour and profit, but he preferred the insignificant 
office of a commissioner of appeals, which was procured for him 
by his gallant and accomplished friend the Earl of Peterborough, 
and he declined, on the score of ill health, an honourable diplo- 
matic appointment which was offered to him about the same 
time. His earnest disposition to study and reflection had also 
doubtless great influence in producing these denials. In 1689, 
he at length published his ‘ Essay on Human Understanding,” 
and also ‘“‘a ‘Treatise on Education ;” and, soon after, his 
Treatises on Government, in which his notions of the civil and 
religious rights of a people are temperately and powerfully stated, 
and the principles of the revolution defended, without that heat 
of party feeling which disfigures so many of the best writings of 
that period. A publication on the state of the currency, a topic 
which at that time excited universal attention, followed ; attracted 
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the notice of the ministry ; and he was soon after prevailed on to 
accept the office of a commissioner of trade and plantations, with 
an annual salary of a thousand pounds. 

In 1695 appeared his “ Treatise of the Reasonableness of 
Christianity, as delivered in the Scriptures.” This, which, with 
the exception of some pieces which he afterwards published in 
defence of it, was the last of his works, involved him in some 
controversy, which he left with the credit which his piety and 
sincerity, as well as his acuteness, merited. From this period his 
constitution gradually declined. The misery of an asthma, with 
which he had been long afflicted, was daily increasing, and he 
determined to retire as much as possible from public life. “ My 
age and health,” he says, in a letter written in 1696, ‘* demand 
aretreat from bustle and business; and the pursuit of some 
enquiries I have in my thoughts makes it more desirable than 
any of those rewards which public employments tempt people 
with. I think the little I have enough, and don’t desire to live 
higher, or die richer than I am.” He resigned his appointment 
in the year 1700, and the retreat he so much desired he found at 
Oates in Essex, in the house of Sir Francis Masham, who had 
invited him thither to take up his abode. Here, in the society of 
friends who appreciated his worth, he passed the remainder of his 
life, devoting himself to the study of the Scriptures, and to such 
devout contemplations as he thought were best suited to prepare 
him for that change the approach of which he saw and spoke of 
with the utmost composure. 

The manner of his death was suitable to the blameless and 
tranquil course of his life. On the day preceding it, in a conver- 
sation with Lady Masham, he told her that he was satisfied with 
the duration of his life, and thanked God that he had passed it so 
happily ; but added, that it appeared to him a mere vanity. He 
was unable to sleep during the following night, and early on 
the ensuing morning desired to be taken into his study, where 
he dozed, at intervals, for a considerable time, in his chair, and 


on waking expressed a wish to be dressed. Lady Masham, whose 
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tender care soothed his last moments, was reading the Psalms to 
him ; he requested her to read louder, which she did, he appear- 
ing the while very attentive. On a sudden he bade her cease; he 
felt the time was come in which the world was to close upon 
him for ever; and in a few moments afterwards ceased to breathe. 
He died, a bachelor, on the twenty-eighth of October, 1704, and 
was buried in the church at Oates, where his monument: remains, 
inscribed with an epitaph of his own composition, in which he 
describes himself ‘* mediocritate sua contentum vixisse.” 
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CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, 


WIFE OF KING CHARLES THE SECOND..: 


"Tus circumstances of this Lady’s life during her long residence 
in England, and of the rest of it we know almost nothing, ‘will 
compose merely a dull tale of unvaried domestic wretchedness ; 
yet she was the consort of a great Prince, whose chief character- 
istics were wit, politeness, gaiety, and good humour ; who enter- 
tained towards her no sentiment of aversion; who was beloved 
by her; and to whom she never gave any reasonable cause of 
offence. All thisis far from mysterious. Thousands of the tender 
and amiable sex pine unremittingly under the weight of griefs 
similar to her’s, but. the eyes of a nation are not upon them, and 
they pine under their sufferings, nearly unpitied and unobserved. 

Catherine was the second daughter of John, Duke of Braganza, 
who in 1640 recovered to his family the Crown of Portugal from 
the usurpation of Spain, by his Queen, Louisa, daughter of John 
Emanuel Perez de Gusman, Duke of Medina Sidonia. She was 
born in her father’s ducal palace of Villa Viciosa on the twenty- 
fifth of November, 1638, N.S. the festival of St. Catherine, after 
whom she was named, and, according to the custom of her 
country, was bred in all the strictness of conventual education 
and discipline. Her father’s affairs, some years after she had 
arrived at a marriageable age, assumed a very serious, and even 
critical aspect. The efforts of Spain to regain his country had little 
relaxed, and he was persecuted by repeated invasions from that 
power, while Cromwell, in resentment of some kindnesses shewn 
by him towards our exiled Monarch, had carried on against him 
a ruinous maritime war, and at length forced him to consent to 
a treaty little less disastrous.. ‘To crown his misfortunes, France, 
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whose friendship with him had for some years furnished his chief 
ground of hope, abandoned him by the treaty of the Pyrenees. 
The Restoration occurred here just at that period, and, among 
the several expedients likely to extricate him from his difficulties 
which suggested themselves to the mind of John, the most 
hopeful seemed to be an alliance with England, especially if it 
could be cemented by the marriage of Charles to the Infanta 
Catherine. . 

The proposal was made immediately after, if not indeed a little 
before, the King’s arrival. It was privately addressed, as we are 
told by Burnet, to General Monck, who readily adopted it, and, 
according to that writer, was all along the prime negotiator in 
the treaty, at least so far as related to the marriage, though that 
character is usually given by our historians to Hyde. Charles is 
said to have already resolved to marry none but a Catholic, and 
the lady had not only that qualification, but those, which were 
doubtless of higher estimation in his eyes, of youth, and no 
inconsiderable share of personal charms. He agreed to the 
match without hesitation; the King, her father, stipulated to 
give her a portion of five hundred thousand pounds, and to add 
to it the cession of the important post of Tangier, on the African 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the Island of Bombay, in the 
East Indies, together with a perfect freedom of trade with Por- 
tugal and her colonies, an advantage which she had hitherto 
uniformly denied to all other nations. These arrangements 
having been finally settled, orders were dispatched to the Earl of 
Sandwich, Vice Admiral of England, who was then commanding 
a fleet sent against the piratical States of Barbary, to sail. to 
Lisbon ; to act there as proxy for his master in the solemn 
espousal of the Infanta; and to proceed with.her on board his 
ship to England. On the fourteenth of May, 1662, she arrived 
accordingly at Portsmouth, where she was received by the King. 
Sheldon, then Bishop .of London, soon after Primate, was also 
waiting there to marry them privately, or rather to afford a 
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pretext for persuading the people that it had been done by a pro- 
testant priest, for the Infanta wholly rejected him and his office. 
«<The Archbishop of Canterbury,’’ says Burnet, ‘came to perform 
the ceremony, but the Queen was bigotted to such a degree that 
she would not say the words of matrimony, nor bear the sight of 
the Archbishop : the King said the words hastily, and the Arch- 
bishop pronounced them married persons. Upon this some 
thought afterwards to have dissolved the marriage, as a marriage 
only de facté ; but the Duke of York told me they were married 
by the Lord Aubigny, according to the Romish ritual, and that 
he himself was one of the witnesses.” 

After a stay of several weeks at Hampton Court, she made her 
first entry into London, accompanied by the King, with great 
pomp, on the twenty-third of August. Mr. Evelyn, evidently a 
spectator, and whose words I give because I think no account so 
particular of her person is to be met with elsewhere, says in his 
diary ‘‘ the Queen arrived, with a train of Portuguese ladies, in 
their monstrous fardingales, or guard-infantas; their complec- 
tions olivader, and sufficiently disagreeable: Her Majesty in the 
same habit ; her foretop long, and turned aside very strangely : 
She was yet of the handsomest countenance of all the rest, and, 
though low of stature, prettily shaped; languishing and excel- 
lent eyes; her teeth wronging her mouth by sticking a little too 
far out; for the rest lovely enough.”” Charles, who was a mere 
creature of sense, was for a time, as Burnet tells us, ‘* well pleased 
with her, and carried things decently, and did not visit his mis- 
tress openly ; but he grew weary of that restraint, and shook it 
off entirely.” And Lord Clarendon says that ‘she had wit and 
beauty enough to make herself very agreeable to him,” but adds, 
in contradiction to the rest of Burnet’s report, that, even within a 
day or two after the Queen’s arrival at Hampton Court, the King 
himself presented to her the Lady in question, Barbara Villiers, 
afterwards Countess of Castlemain, and Duchess of Cleveland, 
and that the Queen so far mastered her feelings at the time as to 
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receive her with an affectation of the same grace as she had 
shewn to many others who were then introduced, but that she 
presently after wept and fainted, and was carried out of the room 
in great disorder ; and this, adds the noble historian, ‘‘ the King 
looked on with wonderful indignation, and considered it as an 
earnest of defiance, and his subsequent conversation on it with 
the Queen displeased him yet more highly.” 

Thus commenced a discord which so rapidly increased that it 
soon became evident it must end either in separation or sullen 
indifference. -Charles, fickle, irresolute, and deceitful, terrified 
and exasperated her in their private interviews, by threats which 
he never meant to execute, or cajoled her by promises that he did 
not intend to keep, just as the humour of the moment happened 
to dictate, and when others were present, chilled her by the most 
mortifying neglect. A little faction in the Court, which had ori- 
ginally opposed the marriage, laboured, and too successfully, to 
widen the breach; magnified what they called her undutiful 
obstinacy in refusing to receive the mistress on terms of inti- 
macy ; persuaded the King, even in opposition to probabilities of 
which himself was fully conscious, that he could entertain no 
reasonable hope of having children by her; and at length goaded 
him on to an actual tyranny over her, which, with all his faults, 
was contrary to his nature. He suddenly dismissed the whole of 
her Portuguese retinue; ennobled the lady who was so justly 
the object of her aversion; and, to compleat a conquest not less 
base than cruel, forced the Queen into a personal intercourse 
with her by appointing her a Lady of the Bedchamber. The 
spirit of the unhappy Catherine was at length finally subdued. 
Destitute of friends and advisers, and unable to fly from a con- 
test to the maintenance of which the strength of her own mind 
was no longer equal, she suddenly determined to purchase a 
most imperfect tranquillity by the sacrifice of her dignity as a 
Queen, as her character as a gentlewoman. She received the 
Countess of Castlemain into the most unbounded familiarity, and 
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‘even confidence; ‘ became merry with her,” says Lord Claren- 
don, “‘in public, talked kindly of her, and in private used nobody 
more friendly.’ Those who may wish for a more full account of 
these domestic miseries of Royalty may find them detailed by 
that Nobleman in his memoirs of his own life, with a minuteness 
which it would be insufferable to adopt here. 

This strange alteration produced no useful consequence to the 
Queen beyond the termination of those frequent, and sometimes 
furious personal bickerings which occurred between their Majes- 
ties, while it proved in all other respects very injurious to her. 
The kind hearted, who had compassionated her sufferings, sus- 
pected that she had no genuine feeling, and the high. spirited, 
who had applauded her perseverance, concluded that she was 
mean and cowardly ; while those who were still anxious for her 
had no means of protecting her from the charge of insincerity 
but by ascribing to her an excess of caprice. Charles availed 
himself of all these pretexts for wholly estranging himself from 
her society, and the poor lady, either in the desperate hope of 
conciliating him by imitating, as far as she could, his irregula- 
rities, or of soothing her own cares by boisterous mirth, fell into 
strange and unbecoming excesses. ‘‘ She went about masked,” 
says Burnet, ‘‘ and came into houses unknown, and danced there, 
with a great deal of wild frolic. Once,” continues he, * her 
chairmen, not knowing who she was, went from her: so she was 
alone, and much disturbed, and came to Whitehall in a hackney 
coach ; some say it wasin acart.” Meanwhile, a profligate party 
in the Court, headed by the Duke of Buckingham, suggested 
various plans to the King for finally disposing of her. They 
advised him to pretend a previous marriage with the mother of 
his natural son, the Duke of Monmouth ; to bribe the Queen’s 
confessor to advise her to become a nun; _ nay, so horribly aban- 
doned was Buckingham as to propose to Charles that she should 
be secretly stolen away, and sent to one of the plantations in the 
West Indies, on which it should be given out, in order to enable 
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the King to sue fora divorce, that she had deserted him; and 
the wretch offered himself as the perpetrator of this villainy ;. but 
Charles, adds Burnet, who relates these particulars, and may 
always be relied on when he speaks favourably of that Prince, or 
of any of his family, ‘ rejected this with horror, saying it was a 
wicked thing to make her miserable only because she was his 
wife, and had no children by him, which was no fault of hers.” 
It was indeed well known that she had been more than once 
pregnant. 

In this manner, always in affliction, and frequently in danger, 
were sacrificed twenty-three years of the innocent life of this 
Princess. No instance occurs of her having at any time used the 
slightest interference in public affairs; and, even amidst the 
struggles which were incessantly made around her for the ad- 
vancement in England of that faith to which she was so passion- 
ately attached, she seems to have remained constantly passive : yet 
the detestable Oates, in 1678, accused her of plotting with certain 
jesuits to assassinate the King, but with such palpable falsehood 
that Charles spurned the charge with horror and contempt. Her 
sufferings however ended but with the life of that Prince. Burnet 
tells us that in his last hours “ he said nothing of the Queen.” 
Mr. Evelyn however says that ‘he intreated the Queen to pardon 
him,” and that, <‘a little before, she had sent a Bishop, to excuse 
her not more frequently visiting him, in regard of her excessive 
grief, and besought him to forgive her if at any time she had 
offended him;’’ and the anonymous writer of a letter in the inter- 
esting collection lately published from the British Museum, who 
seems, from the manner in which he speaks of circumstances, to 
have actually witnessed them, gives this account—** The Queen, 
whom he had asked for, the first thing he said on Monday, when 
he came out of his fit; (she having been present with him as long 
as her extraordinary passion would give her leave, which at length 
threw her into fits, not being able to speak while with him) sent 
a message to him, to excuse her absence, and to beg his pardon, 
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if ever she had offended him in all her life. He replied, ‘alas, 
poor woman, she beg my pardon! Ibeg her’s with all my 
heart.’ ” 

She remained in England during the short reign of James. We 
find in Evelyn’s Diary this notice, under the date of the twenty- 
fifth of May, 1688—** The Queen Dowager, hitherto bent on her 
return into Portugal, now, on the sudden, on allegation of a great 
debt owing her by his Majesty disabling her, declares her resolu- 
tion to stay.” On the coming however of the Prince of Orange 
she departed, and died at Lisbon, on the thirty-first of December, 
1705, N.S. 
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Tris strange that the all-accomplished writer of the “ Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors” should have allotted but four lines 
to his commemoration of this distinguished person, whose cha- 
racter seemed to offer a theme peculiarly suited to the inclination 
of his mind, and the taste of his-pen.” It exhibited, with’ the 
highest polish of a courtier’s manners, andthe most universal 
urbanity, a resentment not less fierce than sudden, and a courage 
which bordered on temerity; the severest’ purity of public prin- 
ciples, with the careless gaieties of aman of pleasure. Statesman, 
orator, poet, musician, and architect, and, if not excellent, at least 
falling little short of eminence, in each of’ those ‘qualities, ‘the 
Duke of Devonshire may be fairly allowed a place in that con- 
stellation of highly gifted nobles who ornamented, as well as 
enlightened, the period in which he flourished. 

He was the eldest.of the two sons of William, third Earl of 
Devonshire, by Elizabeth, second daughter of William, second 
Earl of Salisbury of the Cecils, and was born on the twenty-fifth 
of January, 1640.. He received his early education at home, and 
there can be little doubt that his tutor was Thomas Hobbes, who 
had served his father and grandfather in that capacity, and was a 
constant inmate for upwards of seventy years in their house, 
where he died in 1679. The notorious scepticism however of that 
extraordinary old man has’ perhaps induced the suppression of 
this fact, while some circumstances in the future life of the pupil 
have tended to favour its probability. Be this as it might, we are 
distinctly told that, after a short residence, rather for the sake of 
form than for the acquisition of learning and science, in the 
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University of Oxford, he was committed to the care of Dr. Henry 
Killigrew, one of the three remarkable brothers of that name, and 
afterwards Master of the Savoy, who accompanied him in the 
usual continental tour, and successfully cultivated in his mind 
the taste for polite literature in which that gentleman was himself 
an acknowledged master. On his return, in 1661, he was chosen 
one of the representatives for the county of Derby, for which he 
continued to serve while he remained a commoner, and became at 
length a distinguished ornament, when the character of the times 
seemed to him to call for his earnest exertions, to the lower House 
of Parliament. 

In March, 1665, he was one of the brilliant train of noble 
volunteers who attended the Duke of York in his expedition 
against the Dutch, and braved the greatest hazards with a care- 
lessness of his person which at once fixed the reputation of his 
courage. Another example of this ardent disposition occurred 
soon after on an occasion very different. He had accompanied 
his friend Mr., afterwards Duke, of Montague in his embassy to 
Paris in 1669, where, on some sudden offence received at the 
opera from three officers of the royal guard, and instantly resented 
by a blow, all at once drew on him, and, in a most resolute defence 
of himself, he received from them several severe wounds, and 
narrowly escaped with his life; nor was his gallantry less remark- 
able in afterwards interceding on their behalf with Louis the 
fourteenth, who had resolved to punish them severely for so scan- 
dalous an outrage. That there was more to his credit in these 
anecdotes than has reached us is evident from the fact that we 
find in the letters of Sir William Temple, then the English 
Minister at the Hague, one to this young Nobleman, expressly 
for the purpose of complimenting and congratulating him on the 
fame that he had acquired in these affairs, “ which I do,” says Sir 
William, “ not only as a private person, and servant of your 
Lordship’s, who wishes you all increase of honour that may not 
be bought too dear, but withal as a public minister, who ought 
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ever to consider above all things the honour of our nation, and 
knows that the complexion of it in times of peace is very much 
either mended or spoiled in the eyes of strangers by the actions 
and carriage of particular persons abroad. I can assure your 
Lordship all that can be said to your advantage upon this occa- 
sion is the common discourse here, and not disputed by the French 
themselves, who say that you have been as generous in excusing 
your enemies as brave in defending yourself,” &c. 

It was not till some time after this period that the Lord 
Cavendish, which was the title then borne by him, seems first to 
have taken any conspicuous part in public affairs. In the fermen- 
tation of parties, which now rose to the most extravagant height, 
it could not be reasonably expected that a spirit so ardent should 
remain long inactive. He joined firmly but decorously, in all 
the measures of those who opposed the Court, and what was 
called the Popish party. A feud which in the summer of 1677 
occurred between the King and the Commons, on their invasion 
of the Royal Prerogative by addressing his Majesty to enter into 
an alliance with the States General, and which was met by Charles 
with an equivalent breach of their privileges, in commanding 
their Speaker to adjourn the house, gave occasion to Cavendish 
to make his first important display there. He opposed the 
adjournment with vehemence, and moved a resolution declara- 
tory of the independence of the Commons in such cases, which 
would have been carried had not the Speaker prevented it by 
adopting the coarse expedient of quitting the chair. In the same 
session he gave a remarkable proof of his spirit and perseverance 
in sifting to the utmost, and at length successfully, a mistake 
made by one of the tellers on a division very important to his 
party, in which the numbers, though reported equal, had in fact 
given him a majority. 

This activity, and the address with which he employed it, 
recommended him powerfully to his political friends, and they 
presently filled his hands with business. In the first session of a 
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new Parliament, which met in October, 1678, he was named to 
serve on no fewer than eight committees—for privileges and 
elections—for framing an address to the Throne for the removal 
of all Popish recusants beyond a distance of ten miles ‘from 
London—for examining into the cause of the death of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey—for preparing a bill to prohibit the sitting 
of Papists in Parliament—to examine Mr. Coleman, then impri- 
soned in Newgate, respecting what was called the Popish Plot— 
to confer with the Lords on the same subject—to form a repre- 
sentation to the King of “ the danger likely to arise by the non- 
observance of the laws made for the preservation of the peace and 
safety of the kingdom”—and, finally, on the committee appointed 
to manage the impeachment of the Earl of Danby. In the course 
of these various engagements he became necessarily a frequent, 
and very soon an eminent speaker. His addresses to the House 
were distinguished not less by soundness of argument, and purity 
and variety of expression, than by a fluency of utterance which 
rivetted attention, and a dignified boldness and firmness, which 
however never strayed beyond the limits either of good manners 
or good humour. Thus highly qualified for a popular leader, he 
became so formidable an adversary that. when Charles, in the 
spring of 1679, professed to discontinue the use of a Cabinet, and 
to govern solely by the advice of an open Privy Council of thirty- 
five, of whom five were to be members of the House of Commons, 
the Lord Cavendish, as a mark of peculiar grace and confidence, 
was summoned as one of the latter number. 

From a mixture of opposite partizans, which seems to have 
been the main principle on which this Council was founded, no 
union could have been reasonably expected but through a prefer- 
ence of self interest to honour and good faith, and the event 
presently fell out accordingly. On the King’s resolute determina- 
tion in the following year to resist the bill for the exclusion of the 
Duke of York from the succession, and his consequent dissolution 
of the Parliament, several.of the Members, and among them the 
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Lord Cavendish, requested the King’s leave to retire from their 
new charge, to which Charles, in his characteristic way, answered 
“with all my heart.” Their secession seems to have been the 
signal for a sudden access of fury to the leaders of the opposition, 
who, from that hour began to associate themselves.with the known 
enemies of the State, and plunged into the most desperate designs. 
Cavendish was of this number, and attended their secret meetings, 
with his dear friend the Lord Russell, with whom he had quitted 
the Council, but he happily withdrew himself from them in time. 
“ In some one assignation,” says Bishop Kennet, who has left us 
a few particulars of his life, “ he is said to have condemned a bold 
overture which was then made, and to have declared with great 
earnestness when he came back that he would never more go 
amongst them.” This resolution appears to: have been dictated 
more by principle than prudence, for, though he kept it rigidly, he 
ceased not to acknowledge, and even cherish, them as private 
friends, nor did he in any degree relax the activity nor the severity 
of-his public conduct. On the trial for high treason of: Lord 
Russell, which soon followed, Cavendish attended, and gave the 
most favourable testimony in his power; and, after the condem- 
nation of that unhappily misguided nobleman, sent to him, by Sir 
James Forbes, a proposal to enable him to escape, by coming to 
him in the Tower; exchanging habits; and remaining there in 
his stead, a voluntary prisoner—an offer yet more grandly refused 
than tendered. He, last of Russell’s friends, took leave of: the 
noble sufferer, who, on approaching the block, returned a few 
steps to add to his final farewell a word of exhortation to a reli- 
gious life. 

To recur to circumstances more immediately personal and 
characteristic—on the horrible assassination about this time of 
Mr. Thynne, who had been one of his most intimate friends, he 
used his utmost efforts to bring the murderers to condign punish- 
ment ;:and, on the scandalous acquittal of Count Konigsmark, 
the instigator of the crime, he challenged the Count to a decision 
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of the’ question of his innocence or guilt by the old chivalrous 
appeal to single combat, and a noble Peer was the bearer of the 
message. Konigsmark had avoided his vengeance by a timely 
flight. The same generous ardour which prompted him to that 
romantic proposal led him soon after into a very serious private 
difficulty. He had received an insult within the verge of the 
Court from a Colonel Colepeper, whom he had brought to sub- 
mission, and pardoned, on condition that he should never more 
appear at Whitehall. The Colonel however, after the accession 
of James, whose disfavour to Cavendish was now notorious, ven- 
tured thither again, when that nobleman, who had lately become, 
by the death of his father, Earl of Devonshire, caned him, and led 
him out of the Presence chamber by the nose. It is needless to 
observe here on the severities with which a personal assault in 
such a place were then legally visited. The Earl was imme- 
diately prosecuted, on an information in the King’s Bench, and, 
in a spirit of revenge which reflects infinitely more discredit on 
the memory of James than most of the charges with which it is 
usually loaded, was fined thirty thousand pounds, and, in default 
of instant payment, was immediately committed, in defiance of his 
privilege, to the prison of that Court. He took however an early 
opportunity of escaping, but it was only to go to his own seat of 
Chatsworth, where, says Kennet, “ upon the news of his arrival, 
the sheriff of Derbyshire had a precept to apprehend him, and 
bring him, with his posse to London; but he invited the sheriff, 
and kept him a prisoner of honour, till he had compounded for his 
own liberty, by giving bond to pay the full sum; which bond 
had this providential discharge—that it was found among the 
papers of King James, and given up by King William.” 

He continued at Chatsworth, in as much privacy as his rank 
could allow, for the rest of that reign, apparently solely employed 
in forming that superb seat which remains there, a monument not 
less of his taste and judgment than of the grandeur of his mind, 
and his utter contempt of the usual applications of great wealth. 
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The most important occupation however of his retirement was in’ 
the concerting with a few other great men of his party the 
measures which led soon after to the introduction of anew Prince, 
and a new form of government. Few persons had a larger share 
in the accomplishment of that remarkable change than himself, 
and no one acted in it with more consistency and firmness. At 
length, on the landing of the Prince of Orange, this nobleman was 
one of the first to make a public declaration of his sentiments and 
determination, first at Derby, and then at Nottingham, where he 
received the Princess, afterward Queen, Anne, on her deserting 
her father, and escorted her, with a military guard, to her hus- 
band, Prince George of Denmark, then at Oxford. On the fol- 
lowing day he hastened privately to London, and, strenuously 
joining those Peers who had assembled to move William to take 
on him the administration of public affairs, was presently after a 
main instrument in compassing that grand preliminary to the 
revolution, the vote of the Convention Parliament which declared 
the government to be abdicated, and the Throne vacant—the rest 
followed as of course. 

This nobleman was now, very deservedly, one of the first objects 
of the gratitude of the new rulers. On the fourteenth of February, 
1689, he was sworn of their Privy council; was immediately after 
appointed Lord Steward of the Royal Household ; and, on the third 
of April following, received the Order of the Garter. The station 
of Lord Lieutenant of the county of Derby, of which he had been 
deprived by Charles the second, was also restored to him; the 
proceedings against him on the affair of Colepeper were reversed 
by Parliament, and voted a high breach of privilege; and the 
judges who had pronounced the sentence of fine and imprisonment 
were called to the Lords’ Bar, and severely questioned and cen- 
sured. At the commencement of the year 1691 William, on 
attending the Congress at the Hague, chose him as his chief 
attendant thither, and he was afterwards present with that Prince 
at the siege of Mons. On the twelfth of May, 1694, his honours 
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and distinctions were at length completed by his elevation to the 
dignities of Marquis of Hartington and Duke of Devonshire. 
Anne on her accession confirmed him in the. enjoyment of his 
offices, and treated him with distinguished grace, but employed 
him in no affair of state, with the exception of appointing him a 
Commissioner. for the Union with Scotland, the completion. of 
which he barely survived, for he died on the eighteenth of August, 
1707, and was buried with his ancestors in the church of All- 
hallows, in Derby, leaving, by his only lady, Mary, second 
daughter of James Butler, first Duke of Ormond, two sons; 
William, his successor; James, who married, and was seated at 
Staley Park, in Devonshire; and Elizabeth, wife of Sir Jobn 
Wentworth of Broadsworth, in the county of York. He had also 
another son, the second born, Henry, who.also married, and left 
issue, but died before his father. 

Of his Grace’s literary talents and remains little need be said. 
His known works, with the addition of a very few of his published 
speeches, are comprised in two poems: the one, an ode on the 
death of Queen Mary; the other, bearing the singular title of “an 
Allusion to the Bishop of Cambray’s Supplement to Homer.” On 
the former, Dryden went so far as to say that it was the best of 
the many effusions in verse that the melancholy event had called 
forth; and the “ Allusion,” &c. were it better known, would pro- 
bably be thought to merit praise less qualified. He was however 
a better critic than poet, and the aristocracy of wits who adorned 
his time, particularly, the Earl of Roscommon, are said to have 
been in the almost constant habit of submitting their compositions 
to his taste and judgement. 
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Borner calls him “ the silentest and modestest man that ever 
was bred in a Court ;” and he says besides, after summing up the 
faults and excellencies of his character, that, “ all things being 
laid together, he was one of the worthiest and wisest men that has 
been employed in our time.” This encomium, if it stood alone, 
might be suspected of partiality, but its justice cannot be doubted, 
when it is recollected that no man’s public character was more 
severely scrutinized after his fall from power than Lord Godol- 
phin’s ; that the accusations against him were completely refuted ; 
and that even his enemies admitted his uprightness and intespity 
to be beyond all suspicion. 

Lord Godolphin was descended from an es Cornish 
family, more remarkable for their loyalty than for the extent of 
their possessions. He was the third son of Sir Francis Godolphin, 
and at an early age, impelled by that devotedness to the royal 
cause which was common to his house, and which some of its 
older members had evinced in the field, he entered as a page into 
the service of Charles the Second, when, as Prince of Wales, or 
rather as Duke of Cornwall, he visited that County. Having 
shared the ill fortunes of his royal patron, he was, on the restor- 
ation to the throne, appointed one of the Grooms of the King’s 
Bedchamber, and by the assiduity and discretion which he 
displayed in that office, drew from Charles, no common observer 
of men’s characters, the praise that he was never in nor out of the 
way. In all the vicissitudes which the Stuart family afterwards 
endured, his respect and affection for them remained undiminished 
and unchanged; and, although his own destiny and their's 
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combined to cast him into a different sphere of action, he never 
forgot the House to which his early services had been pledged, 
and whose favours had placed him in the road to fortune. In the 
first parliament after the Restoration he represented the borough 
of Helston, in his native county, and soon took an active part in 
public business, for which his talents were admirably adapted. In 
1678 he was intrusted with a diplomatic mission to Holland, and 
in the year following, when, on the disgrace of the Earl of Danby, 
the Treasury was put into commission, he was appointed one of the 
two commissioners. He discharged the duties of this office credit- 
ably to himself, and advantageously to the nation. His manners 
were so reserved and taciturn that at first he was little liked by 
the people in office; but the regularity and dispatch which he 
introduced into the public business of his department, and the 
incorruptness with which he administered it, soon inspired general 
confidence, and Burnet says, “ he was now considered one of the 
ablest men that belonged to the Court.” He was soon after called 
to the Privy Council. His desire to avert the evils which were 
even then foreseen, from the tendency of the Duke of York’s 
conduct, and probably a wish to spare Charles some of the pain 
which that conduct caused him during the latter part of his life, 
induced Godolphin to vote for the Bill of Exclusion, and to advise 
the King to send his brother back to Scotland. In April 1684, 
on the dismissal of Sir Leoline Jenkins, he was appointed Secre- 
tary of State, a post which he relinquished on being raised to that 
of First Commissioner of the Treasury, in the business of which he 
had now gained considerable experience. At the same time he 
was raised to the Upper House of Parliament, by the title of Baron 
Godolphin of Rialton, in Cornwall. That the part he had taken 
in the affair of the exclusion had given no lasting offence to James 
was evident, from that monarch having appointed him, on his 
accession to the Throne, Chamberlain to the Queen. In this 
employment he conceived that passionate attachment for his 
unfortunate mistress which he ever after expressed, and which 
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exposed him to the sneers of Swift. ‘The tone of his gallantry, 
which was perhaps some centuries too late for the times in which 
he lived, seems to have been of that chivalrous kind which invested 
the objects of its devotion with a more than mortal perfection, and 
gave to the fervour of love all the solemnity of idolatrous worship. 
This foible was evident in the respectful consideration which he 
displayed for the Queen’s wishes, by transmitting her from Eng- 
land such presents as he thought would please her most, and by 
keeping up a constant correspondence with her, after she had 
taken up her abode at St. Germain’s. When James had brought 
about the crisis of his fate, Lord Godolphin was one of the few 
persons distinguished by his favour, and enriched by his bounty, 
who adhered to him in his adversity. He was commissioned by 
the King, with Lords Halifax and Nottingham, to treat with the 
Prince of Orange on his landing ; and, although James’s panic 
flight sealed his own ruin, and frustrated the negociations of his 
friends, Lord Godolphin is said to have discharged the difficult 
trust reposed in him with great prudence and discretion. ‘True 
to the same principles of loyalty to the Stuarts, he opposed the 
propositions for declaring the throne abdicated by James, and for 
interrupting the hereditary succession, and voted in favour of a 
regency. 

The decided part he had taken in these measures did not, 
however, prevent his new master from placing in him the confi- 
dence which his character and talents deserved. He was named 
one of the Privy Council, and again appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury. In 1695 he was one of the seven Lords 
Justices, in whom the administration of public affairs was vested 
during the King’s absence, and in 1696, on the discovery of Sir 
John Fenwick’s projected plot, he resigned his place. Fenwick, 
as a last effort to preserve his life, made some discoveries in which 
it was supposed he had denounced Lord Godolphin, and others, 
as having favoured, if they had not actually engaged in, his 
scheme. The strong affection which Godolphin was known to 
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entertain, in common with a great many other persons of influ- 
ence, for the House of Stuart, renders it probable that there was 
some ground for this accusation. It is notorious that he, as well 
as the Duke of Marlborough, was, at a later period, engaged in a 
correspondence with the exiled family ; and the proposition for 
restoring them to the Throne, instead of continuing the regal 
dignity in the Hanoverian line, seemed once at least to have been 
favoured by Queen Anne. Either from a consciousness that he 
had laid himself open to the charge of being disaffected to William, 
or, as has been thought, at the insidious suggestion of Lord 
Sunderland, who desired to have him removed, Lord Godolphin 
at this time threw up his employment. 

There had been a close and friendly intimacy of many years 
between Lord Godolphin and Lord Marlborough, which was 
strengthened in 1698 by the marriage of Francis, the son of the 
former, with Lady Henrietta Churchill, who afterwards succeeded 
to her father’s title as Duchess of Marlborough. Lord Godolphin’s 
attachment to the celebrated Duchess, Sarah, for whose talents 
and character he had a great respect, although the impetuosity of 
her temper occasionally put his complaisance to severe trials, was 
another bond of union between them. Marlborough, who knew 
his ability in the discharge of the high post he had held, and who 
had the firmest reliance on his friendship, prevailed upon him 
again to enter the public service in 1700, on the formation of a 
new ministry; and, on the accession of Queen Anne, made his 
friend’s acceptance of the office of Lord High Treasurer the condi- 
tion of his assuming the command of the troops abroad. Godol- 
phin would have declined this employment, but the entreaties of 
Marlborough, who positively refused to engage in operations the 
success of which must depend on the punctuality of supplies, 
unless the management of the Treasury were placed in his hands, 
overcame his scruples. ‘The manner in which Lord Godolphin 
directed the finances of the country proved the justice of Marlbo- 
rough’s estimate of his character, and reflected the highest praise 
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on himself, while it gained him such entire confidence with the 
monied interest that the public credit was raised to a high pitch, 
and he was enabled to supply all the wants. of the government 
with certainty, and ‘upon more advantageous terms than had ever 
been made before. It was by his suggestion that the Queen was 
induced to subscribe one hundred thousand pounds out of her civil 
list towards the expenses of the war, a measure which contributed 
greatly to her popularity, and encouraged the people to bear their 
burthens with less discontent: he is said, too, to be entitled to the 
praise of having induced her to discontinue the pernicious practice 
of selling places. 

In 1706 he was advanced to the dignities of Earl of Godolphin 
and Viscount Rialton. The part which he took respecting the 
union with Scotland, exposed him to the animadversions of the 
party who opposed that measure, but the successes of Marlbo- 
rough abroad, and his own credit at home, raised their joint 
influence so high, that their enemies saw that little was to be 
gained by attacking either. The result of the general election in 
1705 increased their power; and the project which Godolphin 
had formed, in conjunction with Marlborough, for reconciling the 
party differences of the Whigs and Tories would probably have 
succeeded, but for the treachery of one in whom they had both im- 
plicitly confided. Mr. Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, had been 
brought into office by their influence, and while they were endea- 
vouring to prevail on the Queen, whose tory partialities were at 
this time very violent, to conciliate the Whigs by the distribution 
of church patronage among their party, Harley was plotting, by 
means of private conferences with the Queen, to which he was 
admitted through the agency of her intriguing favourite, Mrs, 
Masham, to overthrow their power, and to establish that of the 
Tories. For a long time both leaders refused to listen to the 
reports which got abroad on this subject ; Marlborough was the 
first to entertain suspicions, but the earnest and solemn protes- 
tations which Harley made of his own innocence, and of respect 
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and attachment to them, induced them to believe that the calum- 
nies against him were the mere inventions of their common 
enemies. When at length the proofs of his duplicity were forced 
upon them, and it was impossible to doubt further, Lord Godol- 
phin sent Harley a reproachful message by the Attorney-General ; 
this produced from him a most submissive letter, in which, with 
matchless effrontery, he still endeavoured to keep up the delusion, 
and deprecated the resentment of the man he had attempted to 
betray. To this Lord Godolphin replied by the following laconic 
note: “I have received your letter, and am very sorry, for what 
has happened, to lose the good opinion I had so much inclination 
to have of you. I am very far from having deserved it from you. 
God forgive you, &c. &c.” He refused to appear at the Privy 
Council while Harley held a seat there; and persisted with so 
much firmness, notwithstanding the entreaties of the Queen, with 
whom Harley was a great favourite, that he was at length dis 
missed. But the determination which Harley had formed to 
establish the power of the tory party by the demolition of the 
existing ministry was increased by his recent detection. Mrs. 
Masham’s intrigues were renewed, and the Queen was persuaded 
that by intrusting the government to the Tories she should increase 
her popularity, and relieve herself from the anxieties which the 
continuance of the war and the state of the nation had occasioned. 
The libellous sermon of Dr. Sacheverel, in which he had attacked 
the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Sunderland, and Lord Godol- 
phin, particularly the latter, whom he designated under the 
character of Volpone, was now raised into an undeserved import- 
ance by these lords insisting on his impeachment. The conse- 
quence, by proving the power of the Tories, was destructive of 
the ministry ; and how far the sentence fell short of what they 
expected is evident from a passage in one of Lord Godolphin’s 
letters, written just after it was pronounced. “So all this bustle 
and fatigue ends in no more but a suspension of three years from 
the pulpit, and burning his sermon at the Old Exchange.” This 
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was not the last of the mortifications Lord Godolphin was to expe- 
rience, and which embittered the latter days of a life that had 
been spent usefully and honourably in the service of his country. 
On the thirteenth of April, 1710, the ascendancy of his opponents 
was placed beyond doubt, by the Queen’s appointing the Duke of 
Shrewsbury to the office of lord chamberlain, while the Duke of 
Marlborough was abroad, and Lord Godolphin at Newmarket. 
When this news first reached him, he wrote a firm and somewhat 
angry remonstrance to the Queen ; but was induced to qualify the 
latter part of his letter, and committed the still more culpable 
weakness of remaining in office after so gross an affront had been 
passed upon him. The determination of his enemies to drive him 
from a post which he could not prevail on himself to resign, at 
the time when he might have done so with a good grace, became 
daily more apparent. Although he retained the name of minister, 
the authority which should accompany it was gone; his sugges- 
tions were received with coolness and neglect; insults were 
unsparingly heaped on him ; and some persons known to be most. 
attached to him, were unceremoniously dismissed from their 
offices. A pretext was only wanting to complete his removal, 
and this he soon furnished, by firmly opposing in council, and in 
the Queen’s presence, the proposition for dissolving the Parlia- 
ment, when he expressed his determination to retire before such a 
resolution could be made public. Soon after this, on the seventh 
of August, 1710, the Queen wrote to him a most unkind and 
undeserved note of dismissal, in which she affected to complain of 
a change that had taken place in his behaviour ; and reproached 
him especially for what he had said in the council, and which 
made it impossible for her to continue him longer in her service. 
Her letter concludes thus: “ I will give you a pension of four 
thousand pounds a year; and I desire that instead of bringing 
the staff to me, you will break it, which, I believe, will be easier 
to us both.” 

The treasury was again put into commission, and Mr. Harley 
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appointed the chief commissioner. The reputation of the new 
ministry was to be raised at the expense of that which had been 
displaced ; the national debt was obviously the most convenient 
subject for this purpose, and to the lord treasurer was imputed 
the whole blame of having incurred that debt. The celebrated 
Henry St. John attacked him with great virulence, and he was 
ably defended by Mr., afterwards Sir Robert, Walpole. It was 
found impossible to bring any specific accusation against him ; 
but, after a long inquiry, the House of Commons passed an angry 
vote to the effect that there appeared a deficiency of thirty-five 
millions in the public accounts. A motion was made for printing 
the report, but negatived, because it would have made disclosures 
which would have exculpated Lord Godolphin, and exposed some 
of the persons whom the new ministry were inclined to favour. 
Mr. Walpole afterwards published a pamphlet called “ The 
Thirty-five Millions accounted for,’ in which he triumphantly 
exposed the fallacy of the charge that had been made against the 
lord treasurer. He proved some of the accounts included in it to 
have belonged to the reigns of Charles the Second, James the 
Second, and William ; and that the real sum for which the late 
ministry ought to account did not exceed seven millions and a 
half. Three millions, part of this sum, had been disbursed for 
extraordinaries during the war, and accounts were brought in for 
the remainder after the report was made. These explanations 
produced a re-action in public opinion; the absurdity of the 
charge was manifest, and that the integrity of the lord treasurer's 
administration was generally admitted even by his enemies, cannot 
be more forcibly evinced than by the fact that Swift felt it neces- 
sary to qualify his censure of Lord Godolphin by saying, that 
what he complained of was “ possibly by neglect ; for I think he 
cannot be accused of corruption.” It was a sense of gratitude for 
Walpole’s effective vindication of his conduct that induced Lord 
Godolphin to recommend “ that young man” to the Duchess of 
Marlborough with his dying breath. He did not long survive 
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his disgrace, but died, after an excruciating illness, in the house 
of the Duke of Marlborough, at St. Albans, on the fifteenth of 
September, 1710; leaving, after having been in the treasury, with 
few intervals, for more than thirty years, a very moderate fortune. 
He is said to have been solemn in deportment, and difficult of 
access ; but it is not denied that he was the same to all men: that 
he was a man of honour ; and that if he was slow to promise, he 
was sure, having promised, to perform. He was much addicted 
to play, for which he made the ingenious if not satisfactory excuse, 
that he resorted to it “ because it delivered him from the obliga- 
tion to talk much.” By his wife, Margaret, daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Blague, he had issue one son, Francis, married to Lady 
Henrietta Churchill, who succeeded to her father’s title. The 
last-mentioned nobleman (after the death of his only son, William, 
Marquis of Blandford, in 1731, without male issue) was created 
Baron Godolphin of Helston, in 1735, with remainder to the issue 
male of his uncle Henry Godolphin, provost of Eton College. He 
died in January, 1766, and was succeeded by Francis, son of that 
uncle, who dying without issue, in 1785, the title became extinct. 
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Was the only surviving son of Sir Edward Osborne, Baronet, 
and Vicepresident of the North under the Earl of Strafford, by his 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Thomas Walmysley,of Dunkinhalgh, 
in the county of Lancaster, and widow of William Middleton, of 
Stockeld; in Yorkshire.- The fortunes of his family originated in 
commerce. Edward Osborne, said to have been of Kentish ex- 
traction, was placed, when a youth, in the trade of Sir William 
Hewet, one of the most eminent and wealthy merchants of London, 
who had an only daughter; and there is a tradition, probably 
correct, that when very young, playing in her nurse’s arms, in her 
father’s house on London Bridge, she sprang out of a window 
into the river, and was, with the greatest difficulty and danger, 
saved by young Osborne, to whom, in gratitude, her father after- 
wards gave her in marriage, together with the whole of his great 
possessions. To this Edward the nobleman who will be the 
subject of this.sketch was great grandson. 

He was born in 1631, and probably bred in his father’s family 
and neighbourhood in the country, since we do not meet with his 
name in any of the usual sources of academical intelligence. We 
are told that he was distinguished, even in very early youth, for a 
warm devotion to the royal cause, which indeed might be natu- 
rally expected, as Sir Edward, on the breaking out of the grand 
rebellion, was appointed Lieutenant-general of the King’s forces 
in his Vicepresidency, or became so in right of that office. We 
learn too that the son was afterwards actively and usefully engaged, 
but we are not informed how, in forwarding the restoration, soon 
after which he was brought to Court by the Duke of Buckingham, 
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who was about his ownage, and whose great possessions in York- 
shire, as well as Sir Edward’s official character, had necessarily 
produced much intercourse, and at length intimacy, with his 
father. The Duke, who was then in the highest favour, presented 
and recommended him to the king, by whom he was knighted, 
and became about the same time a member of the House of 
Commons. In April, 1667, Charles, whose faithful application of 
the sums intrusted to him had been somewhat doubted, sought to 
remove such jealousy by appointing a small number of members 
of each House of Parliament commissioners for the examination 
of the public accounts; Sir Thomas Osborne, for he had now 
succeeded his father, was one of them; and it was his first public 
employment. 

Buckingham, the constancy of whose attachments was almost 
proverbial, remained steady in his patronage of Osborne, who on 
his part spared no pains in cultivating his own prospects. He 
was one of the most determined supporters of the measures of the 
Court in the House of Commons, and this without any compro- 
mise of principle, for, as we are told by Burnet, who was his im- 
placable enemy, “ he had been always among the high Cavaliers,” 
and the Bishop adds that “ he was a very plausible speaker,” nor 
indeed was it long before he became what has of more modern 
times been called “ manager of the House.” These merits, and a 
peculiar turn, the issue of a sanguine temper, for undervaluing 
difficulties, recommended him powerfully to the indolent Charles, 
and he became a personal favourite. His advancement was now 
almost beyond example rapid. In 1671 he was appointed 
Treasurer of the Navy; on the third of May, in the succeeding 
year, sworn of the Privy Council; on the nineteenth of June, 
1673, still through Buckingham’s earnest recommendation, suc- 
ceeded Lord Clifford in the great office of High Treasurer; and, 
on the fifteenth of August following was created Baron Osborne, 
of Kiveton, in Yorkshire, and viscount Latimer. 


This surprising elevation was not however obtained without 
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Some just cause of reproach. Osborne purchased it of Bucking- 
ham by giving his aid, which constant perseverance, as well as 
talents, rendered very powerful, in working the downfall of the 
virtuous Clarendon. To accomplish this end he condescended to 
practise very unbecoming artifices. Lord Clarendon himself tells 
us that, on the first rumour of his own favour being on the decline, 
Sir Thomas Osborne, a dependant and creature of the Duke of 
Buckingham, “had told many persons in the country, before the 
Parliament” (of 1667) “ met, that the Chancellor would be accused 
of high treason, and, if he were not hanged, he would be hanged 
himself :” and also that he had contrived to make the King not 
only falsify his word, solemnly passed to the Duke of York, in 
the Chancellor's favour, but even deny that he had ever so pledged 
it. Nor were the terms on which he accepted the Treasurership 
very creditable to him, for he obtained it, as we are informed by 
Sir John Reresby, in his Memoirs, under a private agreement to 
pay to his predecessor a moiety of the salary. Such bargains 
however were too common in that reign to be esteemed very 
disgraceful. 

His services proved highly acceptable to the King, who, on the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1674, advanced him to the title of Earl 
of Danby. The nature of them remained for some time unknown, 
but he became unpopular before his principal faults were dis- 
closed. Even in the following year he was attacked in the House 
of Commons, and charged, as Burnet obscurely expresses it, with 
“inverting the usual methods of the Exchequer,” but his accusers 
were left in a minority. In the same session he lost many friends 
by proposing a test of loyalty and fidelity to the Crown and 
Church, which, after long and warm debates, was voted by the 
Peers, and, though intended to be taken but voluntarily and un- 
conditionally, gave little less offence to the Catholics than to the 
disaffected. In the succeeding session he suffered a great morti- 
fication by the refusal of the Commons to grant a supply to the 
Crown for the specific purpose of replacing various sums which 
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the King had taken by anticipation from his ordinary revenue. 
At length a violent suspicion arose that he had become the chief ~ 
manager of those secret pecuniary negotiations with the King of 
France through which it had for some time been strongly sus- 
pected that Charles had rendered himself in a great measure 
independent of his Parliament, and Danby strove to remove that 
opinion by openly inveighing against the French, which he did so 
naturally as to provoke a warm discussion with Rouvigny, their 
minister here, who charged him with injuring the interests of both 
Princes. The artifice however did not suceeed with those for 
whom he meant it, and the doubts remained unallayed. At length 
he found that the only means by which he could avoid the utter 
ruin of his credit, with all its fearful consequences, would be to 
adopt sincerely the policy which he had of late pretended to hold, 
and to detach the King from his connection with France; and 
this he had the address to accomplish, and publish most effectually, 
by persuading Charles to join the allies, and not only to invite 
their leader, the Prince of Orange, to London at the end of the 
campaign of 1677, but to give him the Princess Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of York, in marriage. 

The effect however of these expedients was but transient. Not 
many months had passed when a disagreement occurred between 
the Lord Treasurer and Ralph (afterwards Duke of) Montagu, 
who had been for some years Charles’s ambassador at Paris, and 
was therefore necessarily privy to Danby’s transactions with that 
court, and possessed of many of his most confidential letters. 
Dreading an accusation from him, Danby easily prevailed on the 
King, who was even more interested than himself, to denounce 
Montagu to the House of Commons as guilty of certain traitorous 
correspondence with the Court of Rome, and, in order to repossess 
the Treasurer of those letters, to give sudden order for the seizure 
of his papers, the most important of which Montagu had previ- 
ously used the precaution to place in other hands. The charge 
was accordingly made, and largely enquired into, when Montagu 
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produced in his defence, among other documents, two’ of those — 
letters, in which Danby had distinctly commissioned him to 
pledge to the King of France Charles’s most strenuous endeavours 
to procure a peace, on condition that Louis should pay to-him 
annually three hundred thousand pounds for three years, adding, 
with a gratuitous imprudence, that this arrangement would save 
so long the King from the inconvenience of meeting a Parliament, 
and a strict caution to conceal the whole from the King’s Secre- 
tary of State, who was in fact the only proper medium for diplo- 
matic correspondence. After a long and violent debate, not on 
the fact, of which there could be no doubt, but on the legal cha- 
racter of his offence, Danby was, on the twenty-first of December, 
1678, impeached of high treason. The articles of impeachment, 
which were six, were immediately sent up to the Lords, with a 
request that he might be committed to custody, which they refused, 
and entered, with much heat, and variety of opinion, into a long 
discussion of the nature of his offences, and the proposed method 
of prosecution; while the King, enraged and mortified by the 
disclosure of his secret, and the stain which it had cast on his 
credit, determined to protect Danby, and stopped all proceedings 
for the present by proroguing, and then dissolving, the Parliament. 
“On the twentieth of January,” (1678 O. 8.) says Sir John 
Reresby, which was ten days before the prorogation, “I spoke 
both with the King and the Duke, who both declared they would 
adhere to my Lord Treasurer.” The new Parliament met in the 
following March, and, the Commons shewing an inclination to 
revive the prosecution, Reresby tells us again that “ the King, 
coming to the House of Lords on the twenty-third of that month, 
informed both Houses that it was by his particular order the Lord 
Treasurer had written the two letters produced by Montagu; 
that it was not the Lord Treasurer who had concealed the plot, 
but that it was himself who told it his lordship from time to time, 
as he thought fit. His Majesty then declared he had granted the 
said nobleman a full pardon; and that, if occasion required, he 
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would give it him again ten times over : that however he intended 
to lay him aside from his employments, and to forbid him the 
Court.” The House of Commons now attacked him with renewed 
fury, denying the validity of the King’s pardon ; while the Lords, 
as a middle course, proposed to vote his committal; to connive 
at his escape; and then to pass an act for his banishment. All 
this was done accordingly, but the Commons, as soon as he had 
disappeared, proceeded to a bill of attainder, and, on the seven- 
teenth of April, 1679, he surrendered himself, and was committed 
to the Tower. Great confusion now arose. Danby demanded an 
immediate trial, and determined to plead the King’s pardon ; the 
Commons insisted that the Bishops had no jurisdiction on charges 
of treason, and must not be admitted to vote; angry conferences 
were held between the two Houses; and at length Charles cut 
short these, and some other proceedings which were just at that 
time very irksome to him, by another prorogation and dissolution 
of Parliament. 

Danby however was suffered to continue a prisoner, forgotten, 
as is seemed, by the King, and disliked by the Duke, both of whom 
were now occupied in avoiding the peril of new plots, and in 
practising new plans of policy, nor was he even mentioned in 
either of the two Parliaments which sat during his restraint. He 
remained in the tower for five years, making frequent applications 
in vain to be admitted to bail. Sir John Reresby tells us that he 
often visited him there, and was surprised at the philosophic 
patience and equanimity which he manifested during this perse- 
cution, for such it certainly was, let his demerits have been what 
they might. At length he prevailed on the Judges to hear his 
case argued, and, on the twelfth of February, 1684, N. S. they 
severally delivered their opinions, and concurred unanimously that 
he ought to be bailed, when he was bound in twenty thousand 
pounds to appear in the House of Peers in the succeeding session, 
and the Dukes of Somerset and Albemarle, and the Earls of . 
Oxford and Chesterfield, became his sureties in five thousand each. 
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“He came the same day,” says Reresby, “to kiss his Majesty’s 
hand in the bedchamber, when I happened to be present. The 
King received him very kindly, and when the Earl complained of 
his long imprisonment, his Majesty told him he knew it was 
against his consent, which his lordship thankfully acknowledged, 
but they had no manner of private discourse together.” 

Charles survived this interview not many months, and in the 
following short and unhappy reign Danby’s name is scarcely 
mentioned till its conclusion was at hand, when we find him a 
party in those secret consultations of eminent persons which were 
held at the Earl of Shrewsbury’s, in which the plan for the great 
change which was at hand was conceived and matured. He 
entered into it with resolution and sincerity ; framed the Prince 
of Orange’s declaration ; and, as soon as William had determined 
on the invasion of England, took measures for raising troops in 
Yorkshire, where his influence lay, to aid that enterprise, should 
it be necessary. The Prince came, and was successful, but the 
Princess remained in Holland during the discussions of different 
schemes for vacating and then filling the throne, in which some 
persons were found bold and profligate enough to propose that he 
should be placed on it independently, to the exclusion of the 
daughters of King James. Danby, stung perhaps with remorse 
for the part he had already taken, sent privately to the Princess, 
“and gave her,” says Burnet, “an account of the present state of 
the debate, and desired to know her own sense of the matter ; for, 
if she desired it, he did not doubt that he should be able to carry 
it for setting her alone on the Throne; but she made him a very 
sharp answer; and, not content with this, she sent both Lord 
Danby’s letter, and her answer, to the Prince. William bore this,” 
adds Burnet, “ with his usual phlegm, for he did not expostulate 
with the Earl of Danby on it, but continued still to employ and 
to. trust him.” That nobleman indeed was one of a very few 
whom he desired specially to attend him a few days after, to hear 
from himself the terms on which he would accept the Crown, 
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together with the incredible declaration of his indifference as to 
the possession of it upon any. 

Danby indeed received immediately further and greater proofs 
of favour. .He was appointed tothe distinguished station of 
President of the Council, and, on the twentieth of April, 1689, 
advanced to the dignity of Marquis of Caermarthen. He now, in 
spite of painful experience, plunged again into the mazes of party 
and intrigue ; became envious of the favour enjoyed by the Mar- 
quis of Halifax, whose disgrace he sought and accomplished ; 
and presently after was attacked in his turn by weapons the edge 
of which it.was supposed had been blunted by time—the old 
subjects of the impeachment and pardon were revived in the 
House of Peers, but the design of his enemies was warded off for 
the time by the sudden discovery of a plot to restore King James, 
and the capture of Lord Preston, one of the leaders in it, who had 
embarked on his way to communicate personally with that Prince, 
of both which services Lord Caermarthen happened to have been 
the main instrument. On the fourth of May, 1694, he was created 
Duke of Leeds ; but in the following year he became the object of 
a very serious charge—the having accepted a sum of five thousand 
guineas from the East India company, as a price for his influence 
in procuring for them a new charter. In the examination of this 
matter by the House of Commons it was proved that such a sum 
had been put. into the hands of a third person, with instructions 
to pay it for that purpose to Caermarthen, who, according to the 
evidence .of that person, refused to accept it, but advised him to 
keep it for himself.. Other mysterious and doubtful circumstances 
distinguished this inquiry, which ended in an impeachment for a 
misdemeanor, and a demand on the part of the Duke to be heard 
in justification of himself at the Commons’ bar, where he denied 
the accusation, and required a speedy trial ; but the session soon 
after ended, and with it the prosecution, for it was never after 
renewed. In 1701, the Lords dismissed the impeachment. 

. Here nearly ended the political life of this nobleman, for he 
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had resigned the office of Lord President at the time he was ele- 
vated to the Dukedom. It is true that he was called to the Privy 
Council by Queen Anne, but he held no other public situation. 
His affection however to party politics remained with him even to 
the close of life, for he engaged with ardour in the discussions on 
the affair of Dr. Sacheverell, and is recorded to have spoken on 
that occasion with little respect of the revolution for which he 
had so signally striven. He published in 1710 a volume of 
“Memoirs relating to the impeachment of Thomas, Earl of 
Danby, now Duke of Leeds, in the year 1678 ;” and another, of 
his correspondence, in several letters, with some statesmen, on 
matters connected with the same subject. On the twenty-sixth of 
July, 1712, he died, at Easton in Northamptonshire, the seat of 
his grandson, the Earl of Pomfret, when on a journey to his own 
mansion in Yorkshire; leaving a public character which cannot, 
however briefly, be more justly summed up than in the words of 
the late Lord Orford, who says “ if the Earl of Danby was far 
inferior in integrity to Clarendon and Southampton, he was as 
much superior to Shaftesbury and Lauderdale.” 

The first Duke of Leeds, married Bridget, second daughter of 
Montagu Bertie, second Earl of Lindsey, by whom he had issue 
three sons, Edward, Thomas, and Peregrine, by whom, the two 
elder dying before him, he was succeeded in his titles and great 
estates; and six daughters; Elizabeth, who died unmarried ; 
Anne, wife, first to Robert Coke, of Holkham, in Norfolk, ancestor 
to the late Earl of Leicester, of that surname, and eventually to 
Horatio Walpole, uncle to the first Earl of Orford, but had no 
issue by either; Bridget, married, first to Charles Fitzcharles 
Earl of Plymouth, one of the natural sons of King Charles the 
Second; secondly to Philip Bisse, Bishop of Hereford; Catharine, 
to James Herbert, of Kingsey, in Bucks, son and heir of James, a 
younger son of Philip Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery; Martha, first, to Edward Bayntun, secondly to Charles 
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Granville, second Earl of Bath of his family ; and Sophia, first to 
Donatus, a grandson and heir to Henry O’Brien, Earl of Thomond, 
and, after, to William Fermor, Lord Lempster, father to the first 


Earl of Pomfret. 
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Tuts Princess, the last of the Stuart dynasty who occupied the 
Throne of these realms, was the daughter of James the Second, 
when Duke of York, by Anne Hyde, his first lady, whose father 
was the eminent and virtuous Chancellor Clarendon, the historian 
of the momentous times in which he lived. ‘She was born at 
Twickenham on the sixth of February, 1665, and as her father 
had not at that period abjured the Protestant religion, a step 
which led to all the woes and disasters which clouded and 
embittered his after life, she was.educated in the doctrines of the 
reformed Church. In 1683 she was married to Prince George, 
the presumptive heir to the Crown of Denmark, a personage as it 
seems of such insignificance, that little is to be inferred of his 
character but from the silent neglect which it has historically 
experienced. On the arrival of the Prince of Orange, if James’s 
daughter had been permitted to follow the inclination she mani- 
fested, she would have adhered to the falling fortunes of her father. 
Her husband continued about the King’s person, and distinguished 
himself in those hours of anxiety and peril, when the news of one 
misfortune crowded so fast upon the heels of another that the 
Monarch had scarcely time to consider his actual position, by only 
exclaiming with a listless vacuity, “ Est-il possible?” a phrase so 
frequently used by him that it had gained him a nick-name, and 
when, at a convenient time he was found to have joined the mul- 
titude who had fled the Court, the intelligence of his disaffection 


extorted from the King no further expression of surprise than 
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“ Est-il possible gone too!” When James learnt, as he did soon 
afterwards, that his daughter had been persuaded or forced by 
Lady Churchill, who had even then acquired a powerful ascend- 
ancy over her, and by Compton, Bishop of London, to repair to 
Northampton, the deserted father felt that the measure of his 
afflictions was filled up, since his children had combined with his 
enemies to effect his destruction. 

The stern monarch who succeeded to James's abdicated sceptre, 
showed little favour to the Princess or her adherents ; and by the 
coldness with which he regarded her and Lord Churchill, after- 
wards the great Duke of Marlborough, seemed to consider that 
the child who had abandoned her parent in his adversity, and 
the soldier who had betrayed his sovereign when fortune frowned 
upon him, were equally objects of suspicion. ‘Towards the close 
of William’s life, when the infirmities of age were stealing upon 
him, and the thought that no son of his could succeed to the power 
he wielded, had begun to influence his mind, the King treated 
them with more consideration, and restored them, if not to his 
confidence, at least to his favour. 

When the throne became again vacant in 1702, Anne, before 
she ascended it, requested her father’s approbation of that step, 
holding out, as it is said, the prospect that her temporary acces- 
sion would pave the way to her family’s resuming their hereditary 
station. The indignant reply of the monarch precluded all hope 
of his acquiescence. He said that, although it might be his fate 
to suffer from injustice, he would never authorise it by any act of 
his; and Anne is suspected to have taken upon herself the regal 
dignity with the determination of atoning for her filial disobedience 
by relinquishing, when a favourable opportunity should occur, the 
power which she cannot be said to have willingly usurped. Her 
public conduct and the legislative measures of her reign were not, 
it is true, consistent with that determination ; but the bias of her 
secret inclinations was perfectly well known, and while it en- 
couraged the hopes of the adherents of the Stuart family, excited 


the strongest jealousy and awakened the utmost vigilance of the 
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party opposed to their restoration. The latter had the skill or the 
good fortune to turn every attempt which was made by their 
opponents into the means of defeating the object of their enter- 
prises ; and it was the painful destiny of the Queen to be forced 
to sanction and confirm those laws which annihilated the expecta- 
tions of her family and crushed her own most favoured desires. 
The conflict between natural affection and public duty to which 
she was thus exposed was a source of constant disquiet and mor- 
tification, and rendered her private life as full of sorrow and 
suffering, as the public events of her reign were brilliant and 
honourable to the national reputation. 

In March, 1702, when the reign of Anne commenced, England 
was divided into three principal parties: the Jacobites, whose 
hopes of the restoration of the Stuart family were yet strong, the 
Tories, and the Whigs. The Queen’s accession was looked upon 
by each -of these with satisfaction. The two former believed 
that the principles to which they adhered would receive counte- 
nance from the Queen; the latter trusted that their power was 
too well established by the events of William’s reign to suffer from 
the attempts of their opponents. The indolence and facility of 
temper which characterised the new Queen laid her open to the 
influence of the stronger minded Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
and the party with which she was connected, and to this influence 
has been ascribed the readiness with which Anne adhered to the 
principles of foreign policy which had actuated the conduct of the 
late Sovereign. The triple alliance between England, Holland 
and Germany, the object of which was to check the ambitious 
designs of Louis XIV., was confirmed, and in May, 1702, the 
declaration of hostilities by those powers against France was pub- 
lished. Then commenced that long contest known by the name 
of the war of the succession, which had for its object to prevent 
the union of the Crowns of Spain and France, and which the 
genius of Marlborough and Eugene rendered so brilliant and 
honourable to the armies they directed. The battles of Hochstet, 


Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, eclipsed the glories of 
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Crecy and Agincourt, and carried the renown of the British arms 
to a pitch of glory which has never been surpassed. 

In the year 1707, the union with Scotland, a measure which all 
enlightened politicians had long advocated and which preceding 
monarchs had in vain attempted to effect, was happily accomplished 
The prosperity and tranquillity of both branches of the nation was 
secured, and the succession, contrary to the expectations, as well 
as the wishes, of the Queen, settled in the house of Hanover. On 
the death of her husband, Anne’s predilection in favour of her 
family began to be more openly manifested. The power which 
the Duchess of Marlborough had acquired over her too easy mis- 
tress, and which she had used with imprudent audacity, was 
undermined by the intrigues of the Tory party. A more obsequi- 
ous favourite, in the person of Mrs. Masham, supplanted the 
imperious Duchess, and Godolphin, Sunderland, Somers and 
Walpole, her Majesty’s Whig Ministers, gave way to the Tory 
leaders Harley and Bolingbroke, with their nine illustrious but 
less eminent colleagues. Parliament was dissolved, and in the 
general election which ensued, the combined influence of the 
High Church party, which Dr. Sacheverel’s trial had roused, and 
of the Jacobites, returned a large proportion of Tories to the House 
of Commons. The creation at once of twelve new members of the 
House of Lords ensured in that assembly a predominance of power 
in favour of the new Government, and thus strengthened, a peace 
was determined on, and carried into effect. The negotiations for 
the treaty of Utrecht were prosecuted, and the terms arranged by 
Bolingbroke and Prior; but, as her resolute entrance on the war 
at the commencement of her reign had been induced by the 
authoritative counsels of the Duchess of Marlborough, the peace 
by which that war was terminated, and Europe for a time tran- 
quillised, may be no less properly ascribed to the gentler insinua- 
tions of Mrs. Masham. 

The disgrace of Marlborough, and the sacrifice of Anne’s earlier 
friends, had not the effect of procuring for the Queen that support 


which she had calculated upon from her new adherents. Her 
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supposed partiality for her family rendered her an object of suspi- 
cion to a great portion of her people, and, although she gave no 
more open demonstration of that partiality than might be fairly 
referred to the constitutional moderation of her temper, and that 
disinclination to proceed to extremities against those with whom 
nature and affection had linked her, which was not only excusable 
but laudable, her existence was embittered by the jealousies to 
which she was exposed. The latter part of her life was disquieted, 
and, as it should appear, her death accelerated by the disunion 
which had sprung up between Harley, now Earl of Oxford, and 
Bolingbroke, who, from being close allies, had become irrecon- 
cileable foes. The ambitious and intractable spirit of Bolingbroke 
alarmed the more timid and dissembling Lord Treasurer, who 
complained to the Queen, and denounced his rival as a dangerous 
person. The Secretary had, however, gained an advantage which 
enabled him to triumph over his former friend. That same 
Mrs. Masham, by whose assistance Harley had in other times 
supplanted his opponents, had been, or thought she had been 
neglected and ill used by him. Bolingbroke courted her friend- 
ship with the utmost assiduity, and excited her animosity against 
Lord Oxford, whom she did not scruple to call “the most un- 
grateful man to the Queen, and all his best friends, that ever was 
born.” The result of this intrigue soon became apparent. Boling- 
broke, aware of his strength, openly reproached Lord Oxford ; 
accused him of betraying the Queen’s honour ; of intriguing with 
her apparent successor, of endeavouring to restrict her just. pre- 
rogative, and to thwart those who were best inclined to serve her. 
The council board became a scene of violent contention, in which 
the exasperated feelings of the rival ministers led them beyond 
the bounds of common decency. Scurrilous reproaches, and bitter 
recriminations, which even the presence of her Majesty could not 
repress, occupied the time which ought to have been spent in grave 
debate. They produced, but did not end with, Lord Oxford’s 

dismissal; for on the question of putting the office ‘of Lord Trea- 
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cussion ensued among the Privy Councillors, at which her Majesty 
assisted, and which was carried on with great heat until two 
o'clock in the morning. The fatigue and mental anxiety to which 
she was thus exposed threw her into great agitation, which was 
immediately followed by a serious illness. She ascribed the attack 
from which she was suffering to this cause, and told the physicians 
attending her, that she should not outlive it. This was on the 
twenty-eighth of July, 1714. Two days afterwards she was seized 
with a lethargy from which she never recovered, but remained in 
a state of insensibility until the morning of the first of August, 
when she expired, in the fiftieth year of her age, and in the thir- 
teenth of her reign. 

The times in which she lived were so fertile in the production 
of great men, and important events, that a brilliant lustre was 
shed over them, to which however the Queen personally contri- 
buted little. Before her time, at distant intervals, Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and Dryden had diffused the glorious lights emanating 
from the genius which inspired them over the literature of 
England, but all around and between them was in comparative 
obscurity. In her reign, Pope, Swift, Addison, Prior, Congreve, 
Steele, Gay, and a crowd of other highly gifted men, poured out 
in abundant profusion, and at nearly the same period, the trea- 
sures of their intellect, and established for the nation a fame so 
great and lasting, that posterity is justified in calling this the 
Augustan age of English literature. The other arts of peace pro- 
ceeded with equal success ; commerce, manufactures and agricul- 
ture, felt the same favouring influence, and, joined to the brilliant 
triumphs which had attended the British arms abroad, raised the 
glory of the country to a high pitch of prosperity and renown. 

The fitness of Anne for exercising the royal sway is admitted on 
all hands to have been much more than questionable. Constitu- 
tionally mild, timid and indolent, she was influenced by the inso- 
lence or the cunning of those who surrounded her, and, until dis- 
appointment and treachery had rendered her cautious, was the 


unsuspecting instrument of their projects. When caution came 
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at length, it brought with it an unreasonable degree of suspicion, 
and she acquired the conviction that she was exposed to impositions 
without having the prudence and sagacity which were necessary 
to distinguish between the true and the false. In private she was 
a model of conjugal affection and fidelity. Neither the cares nor 
the occupations of public business induced her to omit the most 
assiduous attention to her husband in the long and painful illness 
which ended in his death; and in her affection and regard for her 
children, of whom she had nine, all of whom she had the misfortune 
to survive, she set an example worthy of imitation by all, and most 
honourable to her exalted station. Glorious and prosperous as 
her reign was to the nation, her life was filled with pain and 
sorrow. ‘The early deaths of her children, and the lamentable 
circumstances of her exiled family, poisoned her existence, and 
presented a striking proof of the wide distinction between personal 
happiness and external grandeur. Forced by circumstances into 
the occupation of the throne, and bound by the dictates of con- 
science to the support of the Protestant religion, she was reduced 
to the sad alternative of disregarding the emotions of filial ten- 
derness, or of violating obligations not less solemn or imperative 
than those of natural duty and affection, and perhaps of plunging 
a nation into anarchy and ruin. That she attempted to reconcile 
these conflicting duties, and that the attempt was in vain, formed 
the heavy cloud which hung over her whole life, and has exposed 
her memory to the reproaches of a party which upon a fair con- 
sideration of the circumstances of her position she can in no respect 
be said to have deserved. 

Her administration of the executive power was remarkably 
lenient; and it is a fact worthy of remembrance that, notwith- 
standing the troubles and violence in which the state of politics 
involved her reign, no execution for high treason occurred in its 
whole duration. She was punctual and exemplary in the discharge 
of her religious duties ; maintained and encouraged the purity of 
the clerical profession ; and with laudable generosity set the first 


example, and at her own expense, of augmenting the livings of the 
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poorer members of the Church of England, to whom at this day 
“ Queen Anne’s bounty ” is a phrase of consolation and encourage- 
ment. Her income was managed with strict economy, and so as 
to have sufficient funds at her disposal for indulging that liberal 
benevolence in which she delighted. She possessed a good natural 
capacity, and very respectable accomplishments ; was skilled in 
painting and music, and had good taste in all the fine arts. The 
delivery of her public speeches was characterised by a dignified 
propriety, and so aided by a remarkably pleasing voice, that they 
are said to have charmed the ears of her audience. Her person 
was of the middle size and well proportioned; her hair of a dark ~ 
brown colour; her complexion ruddy, her features regular, her 
countenance rather round than oval, and her general aspect might 
more properly be called comely than majestic. A generous and 
indulgent mistress, and a warm friend, she had inspired all who 
surrounded her with feelings of sincere affection, while the pater- 
nal regard she had on all occasions manifested for the welfare of 
her people had made her so universally beloved that her death 
was more sincerely lamented than that of perhaps any Monarch 
who ever sate on the throne of these realms. Without any of 
_ those qualifications which constitute what is called a great Sove- 
_ reign, she was one of the best and purest ; and was unquestionably 
entitled to the expressive epithet of “the Good Queen Anne,” by 
which she was long remembered. 
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Tarts eminent person, with whose character and conduct we 
should have been perhaps better acquainted had he spoken less 
of them himself, was born in Edinburgh, on the eighteenth of 
September, 1643. One of his sons, who subjoined to the most 
important of his works a slight sketch of his life, which has 
furnished the ground for all succeeding compilers, has neglected 
to inform us even of the christian names of his parents, telling us 
only that his father was an eminent civil lawyer, of -an ancient 
family in the county of Aberdeen, and his mother a sister of that 
furious covenanter, Archibald: Johnstone, better known by the 
title of Lord Warristoun, who::had sat, as a Peer in Cromwell's 
Scottish Parliament, and suffered death for treason in 1663. From 
that uncle, and from his mother, who was. also a stedfast zealot 
for the same cause, Gilbert imbibed a presbyterian inclination 
which certainly ever after tinged-all his notions of government, 
both in church and state, while his father, from whom he received 
his early education, and who had turned with disgust from the 
frantic violence of the schismatics, and embraced episcopacy, 
determined to place him at least in the profession of the esta- 
blished church, instead of the law, to.which he had. been originally 
destined. He had however studied for some years in the college 
of Aberdeen before this resolution was taken, where, at the age of 
eighteen, he passed his examination as a probationer, or candidate 
for holy orders, and, soon after, having refused a benefice which 
might probably have placed him in obscurity for life, came to 
England, and visited Oxford and Cambridge, in which the extent 
of his precocious talents and erudition presently gained for him 
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not only the intimacy but the esteem of the most eminent persons 
there. Having spent six months in those classical abodes, he 
embarked for Holland, and, after an inquisitive tour through the 
United Provinces, and part of France, where he spent some time 
in Paris, he came first to London in the beginning of the year 
1665. Here, chiefly through the special recommendations which 
he had brought from the two universities, he became known to the 
persons at that time most remarkable in every branch of literature ; 
enlarged and varied the scope of his studies; and was elected a 
member of the Royal Society, then a most choice fraternity, under 
the presidency of his countryman, Sir Robert Murray. 

Thus introduced to the world, and fortified by reputation and 
connections, he returned to Scotland, and accepted from Sir 
Robert Fletcher the living of Saltoun, of which he had no sooner 
taken possession than he drew up, to use his own words, a memo- 
rial of the grievances Scotland lay under by the misconduct of its 
Bishops, charging them with utter neglect of their pastoral duties, 
with avarice, tyranny, and licentious lives. He sent transcripts 
of this singular piece, signed with his name, to most of those 
prelates, and was soon after cited before the whole body, with 
Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrew at their head. Sharp proposed 
that he should be deprived and excommunicated, to which the rest, 
conscious of the tottering state of the Scottish hierarchy, refused 
their assent ; and Burnet, who stedfastly refused to make any apo- 
logy, was at length dismissed without penalty. This extraordinary 
boldness, and in a youth of the age of two-and-twenty, pro- 
cured him much fame and notoriety, especially with the great 
presbyterian body, to which the King’s ministers in Scotland were 
at that time known to lean, and certainly paved the way to his 
future advancement. They began to consult him privately on the 
affairs of the church, and his advice, as might be expected, gene- 
rally agreed with their opinions. He had the good fortune, or the 
address, to gain at once the favour of the Earl, soon after Duke, of 
Lauderdale, who had the chief management of Scottish, affairs, 
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and the Duke of Hamilton, of whose natural power in that country 
it is needless to speak, though those noblemen had been long at 
variance. Nay, such were the kindness and confidence in which 
they mutually held him, that he effected, as he tells us, a recon- 
ciliation between them. Lauderdale is said to have advised with 
him at that time on public affairs the most important and delicate, 
while Hamilton entrusted to him the most private papers of his 
family, and employed him to compose those memoirs of the Dukes 
of that House, which were afterwards published under his name. 
“I wrote those memoirs,” says he, in his History of his own 
Times, “‘ with great sincerity,” yet he blindly adds, even in the 
same breath for the sake of sullying the memory of Charles the 
first with indefinite censures, “ I did indeed conceal several things 
that related to the King: I left out some passages that were in 
his letters, in some of which there was too much weakness, and in 
others too much craft and anger.” While he was occupied in that 
work, he composed also, with the view of reconciling his vacilla- 
tion between the two churches, his “ Modest and free Conference 
between a Conformist and a Nonconformist,” an apology which 
left his conduct and his motives nearly where it found them. 

In 1669 he was chosen professor of Divinity in the University 
of Glasgow, an office which he held for more than four years, and 
the only one in which we at any time find him in his own country. 
During that period he twice, as he tells us, refused the offer of a 
Bishoprick there. His activity and his ambition prompted him to 
fly at higher game than Scotland could produce, and he secretly 
longed to figure in courts and states. He made a journey there- 
- fore to London, under the pretence, for a mere pretence it must 
have been, of seeking information from the Duke of Lauderdale 
wherewith to enrich his Memoirs of the Hamiltons, and the Duke, 
who on his part stood mainly in need of an able adviser and 
apologist, received him cordially, in the hope of retaining him in at 
least one of those characters. He returned however to Glasgow in 
1671, but it was to take a wife, Margaret Kennedy, daughter of 
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the Earl of Cassilis, who was many years older, as well as much 
richer, than himself. This marriage, which seemed to connect him 
still more firmly with the Presbyterian interest, as the lady and 
her family were among its chief supporters, probably suggested 
to him the prudence of making some new professions to counter- 
balance the obloquy to which it might give occasion, and he 
published an argument in defence of royalty and episcopacy, with 
the title of “ A Vindication of the Authority, Constitution, and 
Laws, of the Church and state of Scotland,” which he dedicated 
to Lauderdale, a person utterly careless of both. 

He went again to London in 1673, giving out that the sole 
object of his journey was to procure a license, for the publication 
of his biographical work, which might certainly have been as 
easily obtained without his personal attendance. His real design 
however was to make a vigorous effort for preferment and distinc- 
tion. Lauderdale now presented him and his book to the king, 
who, as he tells us in his “ History of his own Times,” immedi- 
ately read some parts of it himself, and expressed his approbation 
of it. If this relation be somewhat marvellous, as it certainly 
is, his account, in the next paragraph, of his second audience is 
absolutely incredible. Take it therefore in his own words.— 
“ He admitted me to a long private audience that lasted above 
an hour, in which I took all the freedom with him that I thought 
became my profession. He run me into a long discourse about 
the authority of the church, which he thought we made much 
of in our disputes with the dissenters, and then took it. all 
away when we dealt with the papists. I saw plainly what he 
aimed at in this; and I quickly convinced him that there was 
a great difference between an authority of government in 
things indifferent, and a pretence to infallibility—He complained 
heavily of the Bishops for neglecting the true concerns of the 
church, and following Courts so much, and being so engaged in 
parties. I went through some other things, in relation to his 
course of life, and entered into many particulars with.much free- 
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dom. He bore it all very well, and thanked me for it. Some 
things he freely condemned, such as living with another man’s 
wife ; other things he excused, and thought God would not damn 
a man for a little irregular pleasure. He seemed to take all I had 
said very kindly, and, during my stay at court, he used me in so 
particular a manner, that I was considered as a man growing 
into a high degree of favour.” 

He was presently after introduced by the Earl of Ancram to the 
Duke of York, “ Lord Ancram,” says he, “ had a mind to engage 
me to give his Royal Highness an account of the affairs of Scot- 
land; but I avoided that, and very bluntly entered into much 
discourse with him about matters of religion. He said some of 
the common things of necessity of having but one church, other- 
wise we saw what swarms of sects did rise upon our revolt from 
Rome, and these had raised many rebellions, and the shedding of 
much blood; and he named both his father’s death, and his great 
grandmother's, Mary Queen of Scots. He also turned to some 
passages in Heylin’s History of the Reformation, which he had 
lying by him, and the passages were marked, to show upon what 
motives and principles men were led into the changes that were 
then made. I enlarged upon all these particulars, and shewed 
him the progress that ignorance and superstition had made in 
many dark ages, and how much bloodshed was occasioned by the 
Papal pretensions, for all which the opinion of infallibility was a 
source never to be exhausted. I told him that it was a thing 
he could never answer to God nor the world; that being born, 
and baptized in our church, and having his father’s last orders to 
continue stedfast in it, he had suffered himself to be seduced, 
and, as it were, stolen out of it, hearing only one side, without 
offering his scruples to our divines, or hearing what they had 
to say in answer to them; and that he was now so fixed in his 
Popery, that he would not so much as examine the matter. The 
Duke, upon this conversation,” he adds, “ expressed such a liking 
to me, that he ordered me to come oft to him.” 
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That Charles was one of the best tempered and most cour- 
teous, and James one of the most phlegmatic and patient, princes 
in the world, are facts historically proved; nor has Burnet given 
us any where reason to suppose that he ever suffered himself to 
be put out of his way by scruples of modesty or politeness; but 
can it, I say, be believed that a young clergyman, with nothing 
to plead in his favour but the reputation of talents and erudition, 
together perhaps with some slight party services in Scotland, 
should have thus personally bearded and bullied his sovereign, 
and the presumptive heir to the Throne, and in the very hour of 
his first admission to their presence? No, it is utterly impossible ; 
and it is the extravagance, to use a mild term, of these, and 
many other passages in his History of his own Times, that has 
rendered his fidelity generally and deservedly questionable. 

During his visit, however, to London, the King heard him 
preach, and appointed him one of his chaplains in ordinary, but he 
soon lost that distinction ; for he had scarcely returned to Scotland 
when his patron, Lauderdale, fell into a temporary disgrace, in 
which he became involved, through the treachery, as he says, of 
the Duke himself, who had falsely laid to his charge the miscar- 
riage of some affairs in Scotland. Rendered unpopular there by 
that imputation, which threatened also his best prospects in 
England, he resigned his professorship at Glasgow, and made 
another journey hither in 1674, to endeavour to remove the effect 
of it; but he was presently after his arrival struck out of the List 
of chaplains, and forbade to appear at Court. Early in the 
succeeding year an enquiry into the conduct of the Duke of 
Lauderdale was instituted by the House of Commons, and Burnet, 
after a little hesitation, declared at length to a Committee, the 
whole of his most secret communications with that nobleman, for 
which, according to the common fate of those who make such 
disclosures, he was overwhelmed with the praises of one faction, 
and the execrations of another. He now resolved to pass the 
remainder of his life in England, and to confine his views to his 
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profession, and his hopes of patronage in it, to the puritan party 
to which he was now more than ever grateful. He was accord- 
ingly recommended by the Lord Holles, better known as one of 
the notorious five members of the Long Parliament, to the Master 
of the Rolls, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, a worthy man, but a votary — 
not less strenuous to the good old cause, for the office of Preacher 
at his Public Chapel, and was soon after chosen lecturer of St. 
Clement’s. 

Why he delayed so long the publication of his Memoirs of 
the Dukes of Hamilton is unknown, but they did not appear 
till 1676. He printed, soon after, “ An Account of a Conference 
between Dr. Stillingfleet, Mr. Coleman, afterwards sacrificed 
to the Popish Plot, and himself,’ which was held at the request of 
a Lady Tyrwhit, whose mind was painfully wavering between the 
Catholic and Protestant churches, and which ended with the 
usual effect of such disputations. But he began now to be busied 
in collecting the materials, and forming the plan of that work, 
from which he chiefly, and deservedly too, derived his literary 
fame, the History of the Reformation ; for the publication of which, 
or rather of the first volume, which did not appear till 1679, the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament were voted to him, together 
with their request that he would continue and compleat the task. 
This distinction which no author had ever before experienced, 
would have been more estimable if party spirit had been wholly 
absent from the motives which produced it; but the truth is, that 
the book appeared during the utmost heat of the pretended Popish 
plot, at an hour when no compliment was thought too high to be 
bestowed on the champion of the low church, as Burnet about 
that time began to be considered. The occurrence of that mon- 
strous scene of perjury and bloodshed drew him from a retire- 
ment which he had adopted for the purposes of study, and he 
seems, from his own account, to have been very busy among 
several of the actors in it, probably with the view of gaining intel- 
ligence which might make him again acceptable at Court, where 
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indeed we presently after find him, in the same boasted familiar 
intercourse with the King as formerly. 

In 1681 he published an interesting account of the life and 
death of the libertine Earl of Rochester, whom he had sedu- 
lously attended in his last illness, and about the same time 
addressed a letter at great length to the King, arraigning the whole 
of his public and private conduct, with a severity of judgement, 
and coarseness of expression, which again lead us to painful 
doubts of his veracity—to doubt whether such a letter was ever 
written—yet more whether it was ever delivered.—Let the reader 
judge from a few extracts, which are not selected for their sharp- 
ness so much as for their brevity. “ Most people grow sullen, 
and are highly dissatisfied with you, and distrustful of you: all 
the distrust your people have of you; all the necessities you are 
now under; all the indignation of heaven that is upon you, and 
appears in the defeating all your counsels; flow from this—that 
you have not feared nor served God, but have given yourself up to 
so many sinful pleasures.—If you will go on in your sins, the 
judgements of God will probably pursue you in this life, so that 
you may be a proverb to after-ages; and, after this life, yeu will 
be for ever miserable, and I, your poor subject that now am, shall 
be a witness against you in the great day, that I gave you this free 
and faithful warning.” ‘The letter is dated on the twenty-ninth of 
January, and concludes with declaring that the writer chose that 
day in hope that on the morrow (the anniversary of his father’s 
murther) the King might be in a disposition to weigh it the more 
carefully. Burnet alludes to this letter in his History of his own 
Times, and his son, by whom that work was published, with a 
brief sketch, as we before observed, of his father’s life subjoined, 
gives there a copy at length, which he says he found among the 
bishop’s papers after his death. 

He printed also in 1681, a Life of Sir Matthew Hale, and a 
treatise which he entitled “a History of the Rights of Princes. 
in disposing of ecclesiastical Benefices, and Church Lands,” as 
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well as a defence of that work, in answer to an anonymous 
attack. ‘The return of the Duke of York from Scotland, and the 
triumph of that Prince’s party over the presbyterian faction in 
the following year, seem materially to have confused Burnet’s 
political speculations. He had long declined to accept offers of 
important promotion from each, with the view of preserving that 
reputation for impartiality and independence at which he had 
always aimed, and he now suddenly found himself compelled to 
expose openly his affection for the one, to the extinction for ever 
of all hope of favour, or even forgiveness, from the other. The 
treason which took the name of the Rye-house Plot was disco- 
vered, and it presently appeared that all the men of rank who 
were concerned in it were his most intimate and confidential 
friends, nor did himself escape suspicion. It is indeed evident, 
from more than one passage in his history of this year, that he 
was cognisant of the conspiracy, though proof was wanting of his 
being actively engaged in it. Thus situated, it would have been 
most scandalous in him to have abandoned his friends, or even 
wholly to have withdrawn himself from them, and Burnet, though 
cautious, was far from deficient either in courage or warmth of 
heart. He boldly, therefore, continued his intercourse with them 
as long as he could, and obtained a special permission to attend 
on Lord Russel in the interval between the trial of that noble- 
man and the moment of his death, presently after which he was 
called before the Cabinet Council, and closely questioned on the 
matter of Russel’s last words to the people, and the paper which 
he had delivered on the scaffold to the sheriffs, both which 
Burnet was suspected to have written. No further steps were 
then taken against him. He retired for a short time to Paris, and, 
returning to his studies, prepared for the press “ a Translation and 
examination of a letter written by the last general assembly of 
the clergy of France to the Protestants, inviting them to return 
to their communion,” &c. and also “ a Translation of Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia,” which were this year published, as was in the 
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following, his “ Life of William Bedel, Bishop of Kilmore.” At 
length he was dismissed from his lectureship of St. Clement's, and 
his office of preacher at the Rolls, by the express command of the 
King, whose death occurring very shortly after, he obtained leave, 
seemingly without difficulty, to quit the kingdom, immediately 
after the accession of James. 

He now made at leisure the tour of the best part of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, of which he printed two years 
after a lively and instructive narrative. At length he settled at 
the Hague, where it is scarcely necessary to say that he was most 
cordially received. He became immediately, as might be ex- 
pected, a most active and important party in the consultations 
which were then daily held there preparatory to the execution of 
the Prince of Orange’s design on the English Crown, and acquired 
so high a degree of favour and confidence with the Princess as to 
draw from her unfortunate father two very angry letters, together 
with a demand, through his ambassador, that Burnet should be 
forbade their court, which, as a mere matter of form, was com- 
plied with. His influence however remained there; and all the 
time that he could spare from personal correspondence with them 
and their friends was employed in writing pamphlets, which were 
abundantly dispersed in England, and reprinted together in 1689, 
with the title of “ a Collection of eighteen Papers relating to the 
Affairs in Church and State during the Reign of King James the 
second.” Prosecutions for high treason were at length commenced 
against him both in England and Scotland, but the States refused 
to deliver him up, and plans, as he tells us, were afterwards laid 
to seize his person, or even to take his life. ‘T'o secure himself 
against all endeavours to reclaim him by negotiation, or else as a 
measure of defiance, he procured letters of naturalization there, 
and so became a Dutch subject, and having been now for 
some time a widower, married a lady of that country, Mary 
Scott, said to have been descended from the House of Buc- 
cleuch, whose ancestors had for several generations held public 
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employments of consideration in the provinces of Holland and 
Zealand. 

He attended William on his expedition to England in the cha- 
racter of his chaplain, and drew the most important documents 
which were issued on that occasion by the Prince, who appointed 
him to the see of Salisbury a very few days after he took posses- 
sion of the Throne. At full liberty now to indulge publicly his 
favourite notions of church doctrine and discipline, he became the 
strenuous advocate in Parliament for the almost unlimited tolera- 
tion of Protestant dissenters of all sorts. His political whiggism 
however proved less fortunate; for having, in 1689, in his aver- 
sion even to that shadow of hereditary right which might seem to 
furnish a pretence to Mary’s accession to the Throne, asserted in 
a “ Pastoral Letter” to the clergy of his diocese on the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, that the title of the King and Queen 
were founded on conquest, the two Houses of Parliament ordered 
that the letter should be burned by the hangman, which was done 
accordingly. He lost however by his folly no favour at Court, 
nor was he less esteemed at Hanover by the electoral family, 
whose succession to the Crown of England he was appointed to 
propose in the House of Peers, and with whose illustrious heir, 
the Princess Sophia, he had the honour to hold a pretty regular 
epistolary correspondence till her death. In 1692, he printed a 
treatise intitled “The Pastoral Care:” in the following year 
“ Four Discourses to the Clergy of his Diocese,” on the truth of 
the Christian religion; on the divinity and death of Christ—on 
the infallibility and authority of the Church; and on the obliga- 
tion to continue in its communion: and in 1695 an Essay on the 
character of his great patroness, Queen Mary, who died at the 
end of the preceding year. In 1698 he became again a widower, 
but was re-married with uncommon expedition. His third wife, 
whom he also survived, was a daughter of Sir Richard Blake, a 
Hampshire knight, and relict of Robert Berkley, of Spetchley, in 
Worcestershire. 
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In the same year William conferred on him the office of pre- 
ceptor to the Duke of Gloucester, the only survivor of the 
numerous issue of the Princess of Denmark, and presumptive heir 
to the Crown. This royal youth also, of whose qualifications the 
Bishop speaks with the greatest praise, died in little more than a 
year after. From this period he took scarcely any concern in 
public affairs, unless the great pains taken by him in procuring 
that application of the first fruits and tenths to the augmentation 
of poor benefices, which is commonly known by the denomination 
of “ Queen Anne’s bounty,” may be so deemed. It is to his bene- 
volent zeal that the clergy are indebted for the first suggestion, 
and subsequent prosecution and enactment, of that excellent 
measure. He retired to his diocese, and, having passed the 
remainder of this life there in the most exemplary performance of 
all the duties of a christian prelate, died on the seventeenth of 
March, 1714-15, and was buried in the parish church of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, in London ; leaving issue three sons, William, Gilbert, 
and Thomas, the first and third of whom were bred to the law, 
and the second to the church. We are not informed which of the 
Bishop’s ladies was their mother, nor whether he had any other 
children. 

Burnet wrote some small unimportant tracts, chiefly controver- 
sial, which it is unnecessary here to enumerate. His two great 
works, the history of the reformation, and the history of his own 
times, will, in spite of imperfections, ever stand high in the first 
order of English classics ; the one for patient and diligent investi- 
gation, for clearness of arrangement, and rigour of proof; the 
other, for the astonishing number and variety of the facts which 
it discloses; and for a vivacity so bewitching as to beguile us 
with an illusion of the real presence of the persons and things 
described. That disposition perhaps contributed to betray him 
occasionally into the regions of invention, a fault which has already 
been unwillingly ascribed to him in the foregoing pages, and 
which is certainly, in a covert, but good humoured strain, alluded 
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to by the witty Marquis of Halifax, in a character, written in his 
lifetime, an extract from which ought, on all accounts, to be here 
inserted—* Dr. Burnet,” says the Marquis, “ is like all men who 
are above the ordinary level, seldom spoken of in a mean—he 
must either be railed at or admired. He has a swiftness of imagi- 
nation that no other comes up to; and, as our nature hardly 
allows us to have enough of any thing without having too much, 
he cannot at all times so hold in his thoughts but.that at some 
time they may run away with him, as it is hard for a vessel that is 
brimful when in motion not to run over ; and therefore the variety 
of matter that he ever carries about him may throw out more 
than an unkind critic would allow of. His first thoughts may 
sometimes require more digestion, not from a defect in his judge- 
ment, but from the abundance of his fancy, which furnishes too 
fast for him. His friends love him too well to see small faults, or, 
if they do, think that his greater talents give him a privilege of 
straying from the strict rules of caution, and exempt him from 
the ordinary rules of censure. He produces so fast, that what is 
well in his writings calls for admiration, and what is incorrect 
deserves an excuse. He may in some things require grains of 
allowance which those only can deny him who are unknown or 
unjust to him. He is not quicker in discerning other men’s faults 
than he is in forgiving them; so ready, or rather glad, to acknow- 
~ Jedge his own, that from blemishes they become ornaments.” 
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Tue professional career of a lawyer, however eminent, is scarcely 
ever productive of many incidents likely to excite general interest, 
and the life of a statesman, ‘subsequently to a certain period of 
our annals, is almost always shrouded in obscurity ; while the inces- 
sant application of both to circumstances nearly infinite in variety 
as well as in number, in which their passions, their sentiments, 
and their tempers, are in a.great measure either. unconcerned or 
concealed, removes them almost wholly from the sphere of ordi- 
nary life, and leaves them, in the strict and simple sense: of the 
phrase, without characters. It was in those two stations, and in 
them only, that this eminent person became highly: distinguished ; 
but the extent of his reading, the power of his:eloquence, and the 
wisdom of his decrees, are forgotten, even by the heirs. of those 
who profited or suffered by them, and it. is remarkable that his 
biographers, and they were many, have given us very few. particu- 
lars of them. As a statesman, we are but little better acquainted 
with him ; for he was placed in that character by the revolution 
of 1688, an event which, amidst the stupendous benefits commonly 
ascribed to it, was peculiarly unfavourable to the future interests 
of history and biography, by substituting for the splendid merits, 
and the bold faults, of ministers of other days, the small dexterity 
of financial contrivance, and the innumerable frauds and mean- 
nesses which hide themselves in secrecy, and, when by chance 
detected, are seldom worth recording. Amidst those disadvan- 


tages, which have narrowed our view of his story, Lord Somers 
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lived, and, in spite of their evil influence, seems to have lived and 
died an honest man. 

He was born on the fourth of March, 1652, and was the eldest, 
or perhaps only, son of John Somers, an attorney of reputation and 
large practice in the city of Worcester, by Catherine, daughter of 
a person of the name of Ceaverne, of the county of Salop. His 
father had been engaged in the rebellion, and actually commanded 
a troop in Cromwell’s army, and doubtless from his early lessons 
his child imbibed that political bias which tinged, without soiling, 
the whole of his public conduct. He was sent early to what is 
called the College school, in his native town, and completed his 
education at Trinity College in Oxford, of which he was entered 
a gentleman commoner, and which he left with the highest reputa- 
tion for polite, as well as for erudite, literature. Destined always 
by his father for the bar, he was now removed to the tuition of 
Sir Francis Winnington, soon after Solicitor General, and became 
a Student of the Middle Temple. Here genius seems to have 
superseded the necessity of labour. He wrote and_ published 
poems and pamphlets, and appeared to ordinary observers to have 
devoted himself to the varied occupation of a general author, 
while he was acquiring a degree of knowledge in his profession 
more extensive than is generally found to reward even the severest 
study. At this time too he lived much in the society of the most 
lively persons among the opponents of the Court, and was at 
length introduced to their graver leaders, the Lords Essex and 
Russell, and Algernon Sidney, who, finding in him a disposition to 
assist in the furtherance of their plans, joined to talents which 
could not but render him a most important acquisition to any 
party, flattered him by a close intimacy, and indeed by no small 
share of their confidence. Happily for him, however, a cool pru- 
dence for which he was always remarkable, restrained him from 
engaging too far with them; and those connections, which utterly 
ruined so many, were among the first steps towards his future 
great elevation. 


The immediate effect of them was to invigorate his political 
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pen. He is said (for it is almost needless to observe that such 
works were published anonymously) to have written about this 
time “a brief History of the Succession of the Crown of England, 
collected out of Records,” &c. intended asa collection of grounds 
of argument for the exclusion of James Duke of York; and, “a 
just and modest Vindication of the two last Parliaments ;” in 
fact, an answer to the published declaration of Charles the Second 
of his reasons for dissolving them. We hear little of him at the 
bar till 1683, when he appeared in the court of King’s Bench as 
advocate for the seditious sheriffs Pilkington and Shute, with 
many others, and gained a reputation which rose gradually till it 
was finally confirmed, and universally acknowledged, on the 
occasion of the trial, five years after, of the seven Bishops, in 
which, though the junior counsel, he is said to have far surpassed, 
not only in argument and eloquence but in legal learning, the 
whole host of long experienced lawyers to whom he was then 
joined. He was now admitted into the most secret councils of 
those who were at that time busily employed in forming the plan 
for that revolution which, six months after, they brought to 
maturity. 

On the arrival of the Prince of Orange, he was elected by his 
native city of Worcester to represent it in what was called the 
Convention Parliament, which appointed him one of its managers 
for the great conference between the two Houses on the means to 
be used for filling the vacant Throne. It is well known that this 
deliberation on the disposal of three kingdoms was almost wholly 
confined to a philological discussion of the meaning of two words. 
It was an apt theme for a display of the subtleties of legal, and the 
refinements of general, erudition, and Somers’s treatment of it in 
each view has always been extolled as a model of perfection in 
its kind. He was now on the high road to certain exaltation, 
and with advantages of which few, if any, of his compeers in 
effecting the great change could fairly boast. He had abandoned 
no principles: he had sacrificed no friends: he had deserted no 
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ness, fraud, or falsehood, in the whole of his political. career. 
Thus recommended, not less than by his particular services, to a 
patron of cold and rigid integrity, as well as of solid judgment, 
he became, on the ninth of May 1689, Solicitor General ; Attorney 
General on the second of the same month, in the year 1692; and, 
on the twenty-third of the succeeding March, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal. 

From this date we may consider him as William’s most confi- 
dential adviser, a character which he seems never in a single 
instance to have abused. His fidelity was rewarded accordingly. 
On the twenty-second of April, 1697, he was appointed Lord 
High Chancellor, and on the second of the following December, 
was created Lord Somers, Baron of Evesham, in the county of 
Worcester. He remained not long in the lofty station to which 
he had been thus raised. The High Church party, as the friends 
to Monarchy and the enemies of the dissenting interest were then 
called, had long since recovered from the shock which they had 
received by the revolution; had availed themselves of the licence 
afforded to them by the doctrines on which- it was founded, to 
make ample arrangements to the prejudice of the closely limited 
King, and his new government ; and had at length established an 
opposition to them in Parliament of sufficient strength to enable 
them to institute the most vigorous attacks. Of these Somers, 
because not only the ablest but the most honest of William’s 
advisers, and the Earl of Portland, because he was his personal 
favourite, were the chosen objects. In the Parliament which met in 
the end of the year 1698, and which was distinguished otherwise 
by a peculiar malevolence towards William, it was resolved in the 
Commons to make a strenuous effort for the dismissal of the 
Chancellor, and, on the tenth of April, 1'700, on grounds so futile 
that no correct statement of them seems to have been preserved, 
an address to the King was proposed in that House, and negatived 
by a small majority, “to remove John, Lord Somers, from his 
presence and councils for ever.” William, not less timid as a 


politician than bold in the field, prorogued the Parliament. the 
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next day, and, retiring immediately to Hampton Court, under 
great anxiety, sent for the Chancellor, and desired him to resign ; 
but Somers declined, alleging reasons wholly void of selfishness, 
and intreating the King to dissolve the Parliament, who, we are 
told, ‘* shook his head, as a sign of his diffidence, and only said 
‘it must be so,’” and a few days after sent for the seals. 

Not satisfied with this degree of triumph, and having found 
means to increase their party, the opposition in the Commons re- 
solved in the succeeding session to hazard the question of an im- 
peachment, during the agitation of which Somers requested to be 
heard there, and justified himself with equal candour and firmness. 
The impeachment however was voted, consisting of fourteen 
articles, seven of which referred to the negotiation with France in 
1698, respecting the succession to the Crown of Spain, and 
known by the name of “ the first Partition Treaty,” in which it 
seems that the King had consulted no one but the Chancellor. 
The rest were wholly insignificant. Somers answered them seria- 
tim, and they were sent up to the Lords, who, after repeated angry 
conferences on them with the lower House, wholly dismissed 
them. 

The King died in the same year, and Lord Somers retired in 
some measure to private life. We find him however voting, and 
sometimes speaking, in Parliament, particularly in 1702, and the 
following year, when he took a very active part in the discussion 
of the bill to prevent occasional conformity; in 1'706 he proposed 
a project for the union of England and Scotland to Queen Anne, 
who appointed him one of the managers of that great measure ; 
and on the change of the administration in 1708, he returned to 
the Cabinet, accepting the high office of President of the Council, 
which he held till the dismissal of the Whigs two years after. 
From that period his health gradually declined, and with it the 
powers of his mind. Some of his latter years were passed in an 
almost total, but quiescent, absence of intellect, and on the twenty- 
sixth of April, 1716, he expired in a fit of apoplexy. 

Lord Somers was a liberal and a judicious patron and encou- 
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rager of literature and literary men. Of the productions of his 
own pen a long list may be found in Lord Orford’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, which is not inserted here, because though it is 
pretty clear that some of.those pieces were written by others, it is 
by no means easy to fix on those which were really his. It has 
been reported, but apparently on grounds wholly untenable, that 
he, and not Swift, was the author of “ the Tale of a Tub.” He 
was never married, but left two sisters, his coheirs, the eldest of 
whom, Mary, became the wife of Charles Cocks, and in a grand- 
son of that marriage, Sir Charles Cocks, Bart., the Barony of Somers 
(since erected into an Earldom) was revived in the year 1784. - 
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THIS very eminent nobleman, the only person who ever held his 
exalted title, seems to have been an object of the peculiar neglect, 
and it may be said injustice, both of his contemporaries and of 
their posterity. With fine talents, the strictest honour and public 
principle, and a sweet temper, constantly evinced in the most 
winning courtesy, he passed many years in the exercise of the 
highest offices in the State and the Court without.popular applause, 
aud without the declared approbation of those whose station and 
habits of life qualified them to form a just judgment of his merits. 
Not less careless of his posthumous fame have been the pietists 
and moralists. The youth whose time and attention from the 
age of nineteen to twenty-one was occupied in reconciling his 
conscience to one or the other of the two great rival modes of 
faith, and who afterwards, through the whole of his manhood, 
lived constantly in the practice of every domestic. virtue, could 
establish no claim to celebration at their hands. How are we to 
account for this indifference ? By what means can we discover the 
cause of this silence? Simply by referring to the facts that, though 
an English nobleman, always in high public station, he never con- 
descended to become a political partisan, or a religious contro- 
versialist. 

He was the eldest of the two surviving sons of Francis Talbot, 
eleventh Earl of Shrewsbury of that truly noble house, by his 


second Countess, Anna Maria, daughter of Robert Brudenel, 
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second Earl of Cardigan. He was peculiarly unfortunate in both 
his parents, for his father was killed in a duel by the paramour 
of his mother, George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham of 
that family. The wretched woman is said to have held the Duke’s 
horse, in the disguise of a page, while he shed her husband’s life- 
blood, and other circumstances are related of her conduct, im- 
mediately after the combat, too horrible and disgusting to be here 
repeated. The orphan Earl, who was born on the twenty-fourth 
of July, 1660, and received his Christian name from King Charles 
the Second, his sponsor, had not reached the age of seven years 
when the untimely death of his father occurred, and he was taken 
under the protection of his grandfather, the Earl of Cardigan, 
through whose fostering care he is said to have received a “ learned 
education,” and by whom he was brought up with strictness in 
the Catholic persuasion. It was doubtless by the advice, and with 
the countenance, of that nobleman, that in his early minority, he 
presented, in concert with his brother, a petition to the King, 
imploring justice on Buckingham, and “ touching smartly” (to 
use the words of some almost contemporary meagre notices of the 
Talbots) “ upon the Duke’s scandalous behaviour, and _ bitterly 
complaining how, after having basely murdered their father, he 
continued to load the family with reproach, by an infamous 
detaining of their mother by violence, the successors to the honour 
and family of the Shrewsburys, being yet infants, and not able to 
do themselves justice on the person who had so notoriously 
injured them.” 

Whether this remonstrance produced any effect, the author 
leaves us uninformed, and it is probable that, through the indo- 
lence of Charles, and the fascination in which he was for several 
years of his reign held by the bewitching liveliness of Buckingham’s 
talents, it was wholly fruitless. Be this as it might, the frightful 
events which we have slightly recited, operating on feelings of 
delicate texture, and a natural inclination to seriousness, seem to 
have impelled the young Earl to seek consolation in the bosom of 
religious truth. He had scarcely passed the nineteenth year of 
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his age when, without the smallest cloud of fanaticism on his 
mind, he calmly collected, with the aid of his grandfather, all the 
arguments that had been used by the most celebrated Catholic 
divines in defence of the doctrines and discipline of their church, 
and carried them to Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with whom he had lately become acquainted, requesting his 
answers to them. Tillotson, doubtless gratified by the prospect of 
such a proselyte, readily undertook the task, and furnished the 
Earl with the result, who, after long deliberation on all points of 
the Doctor's reasonings, and a thorough reconciliation of them to 
his own conscience, at the end of two years embraced the Protest- 
ant religion, and made a public profession of it in Lincoln’s Inn 
chapel. Those eminent treatises against Popery which are to be 
found in Tillotson’s printed works are said to comprise the 
matter of his communications to Lord Shrewsbury, even in the 
form in which he made them. 

The period at which this recantation occurred affords in itself 
an ample proof of its sincerity. It was made in the very teeth of 
the Court, and of Royalty itself, for the King was supposed to be 
Catholic, and the heir presumptive was publicly professed ; the 
Ear] therefore could in no way more effectually have opposed his 
own interest, and this presently became evident, for he found 
himself slighted and avoided by those of his own rank, and openly 
vilified by the ordinary multitude of the Romish party. He retired 
therefore into privacy during the remainder of that reign, but was, 
singularly enough, invited to the Court, immediately on his acces- 
sion, by James, who gave him one of the state swords to carry at 
the Coronation, and placed him soon after, contrary to the incli- 
nation both of the Court and ministry, in the dignified office of 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household, which he presently resigned, 
giving him about the same time the command of the sixth regi- 
ment of Horse. It could not however be expected that the violent 
measures used in that short reign towards the re-establishment of 
the ancient church, should be endured with patience by one so 


peculiarly distinguished as a cherisher of the opposite persuasion. 
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The Earl was one of the first to offer his services to the Prince of 
Orange, and one of the first whom his Highness took into his 
especial confidence, and by whose advice he submitted to be 
chiefly guided. The meetings of the great leaders of the revolu- 
- tion were mostly held at his house; the Prince’s declaration is 
said to have been drawn by him ; and he was one of the first of 
the English nobility who presented himself personally to the 
Prince in Holland, with serious and digested proposals, having 
before his departure mortgaged his estate for forty thousand 
pounds, which he carried to William. 

It is just at this period that Bishop Burnet gives us the follow- 
ing short character of him, contrasting it to that of the Lord 
Mordaunt, afterwards the celebrated Earl of Peterborough, one of 
his compeers in the great enterprise.— Next year,” says Burnet, 
“aman of a far different temper came over to the Prince, the 
Karl of Shrewsbury. He had been bred a Papist, but had quitted 
that religion upon a very critical and anxious inquiry into matters 
of controversy. He seemed to be a man of great probity, and to 
have a high sense of honour. He had no ordinary measure of 
learning ; a correct judgment; and a sweetness of temper that 
charmed all who knew him. He had at that time just notions of 
government, and so great a command of himself, that I never 
heard any one complain of him, but for his silent and reserved 
answers, with which his friends were not always well pleased. 
His modest deportment gave him such an interest in the Prince 
that he never seemed so fond of any of his ministers as he was of 
him. He had only in general laid the state of affairs before the 
Prince, without pressing him too much.” In this visit, however, all 
the most material arrangements for William’s coming were settled, 
and Shrewsbury arrived in England in September, 1688, with full 
powers from him to conclude with his friends on all inferior parti- 
culars. Within afew days after his landing, he commissioned the 
Earl, with two others, to treat with some noblemen, sent for that 
purpose by the forlorn James; after whose abdication, and final 


departure, William also chose him, and a very few others, to learn 
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from the leaders of the revolution, the terms on which it was 
intended to offer to him the vacant throne, and to declare to them 
those on which he would accept it. 

On the day following the accession of William and Mary he 
was sworn of their Privy Council, and appointed one of the two 
principal Secretaries of State. “He had,” says Burnet again, “the 
greatest share of the King’s confidence, and no exception could be 
made to the choice, except on account of his youth ; but he applied 
himself to business with great diligence, and maintained his can- 
dour and temper with more reservedness than was expected from _ 
one of his age.” In spite however of these, and other advantages, 
disputes presently arose between him and his brother Secretary, 
the Earl of Nottingham, particularly regarding the bills of indem- 
nity for the late King’s friends and servants, and for an abjuration 
of James himself, both which were the subjects of much debate in 
the first session of the second Parliament of the reign. Notting- 
ham opposed the last with earnestness, and even prevailed on the 
King to use his personal influence against it in the House of Com- 
mons, and Shrewsbury tendered his resignation to William, who 
refused to accept it, but the Earl, though usually compliant and 
indecisive, was determined to quit the post. The curious corre- 
spondence between them on this point has been of late years 
published, and shows us that Shrewsbury, in stating his motives, 
makes no complaints but of himself. “ Diligence and industry,” 
says he in a letter of the sixth of September, 1689, pressing the 
King to allow him to retire, “are talents that naturally I never 
had, and I have now more reason than ever to despair of attaining, 
since ill health, as well as a lazy temper, join to oppose it.” 
William wrote to him on the following day, still refusing to part 
with him, and the rest of the year passed in a large interchange of 
such letters, the Earl reiterating his request to resign, and. the 
King denying. They are singularly remarkable for a freedom 
and familiarity of expression, of which perhaps no parallel instance 
can be found in epistles between prince and subject. At length, 
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this point threw him into a violent fever, and he sent the seals by 
the Earl of Portland to the King, who most unwillingly retained 
them. 

William was careful to give a public proof that this retirement 
from office of his favoured servant arose not from any feeling of 
royal displeasure, for, in the hour, as it were, of his resignation, 
he was appointed Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Hertford, 
Worcester, and Hereford. He now retreated for a time to private 
life, and it seems to have been in this interval that he received 
grievous injuries by a fall from his horse, which deprived him of 
the sight of an eye, and produced an asthmatic affection that 
gradually increased for many years, and finally undermined. his 
constitution, which however was in some measure restored from 
time to time by medicine and good management. In 1693, the 
King dismissed the Earl of Nottingham, and immediately sent for 
Shrewsbury, and pressed him, but again in vain, to accept his 
former station. The Earl peremptorily refused, and returned into 
the country, when William condescended to endeavour to regain 
him by artifice, and employed two ladies, Mrs. Villiers, afterwards 
Countess of Orkney, who was reputed to be a favourite of his own, 
and a Mrs. Lundee, who was said to possess influence over the 
Karl. ‘These powerful negotiators were successful; Shrewsbury 
was again sworn a principal Secretary of State, on the fourth of 
March, 1693-4, and, in reward of his tardy compliance, was on 
the twenty-fifth of April elected a Knight of the Garter, and, on 
the thirtieth, advanced to the dignities of Marquis of Alton, and 
Duke of Shrewsbury. About the same time, the Lieutenancies 
of the counties of Anglesea, Flint, and Merioneth, were added to 
the local jurisdictions before intrusted to his charge. 

The singularities of which we have here spoken, as well in the 
conduct of William as in that of Shrewsbury, are not to be attri- 
buted to any of the motives by which the intercourse of kings and 
Statesmen are usually actuated. Here all was frankness and sin- 
cerity, the result of private friendship, and of the purest public 
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to alienate the King’s attachment from him, but it was invincible. 
The meanest stratagems, and artifices not less absurd than wicked, 
were used. A creature of Sir John Fenwick, then a prisoner, 
charged with high treason, who had affected to make discoveries 
at the Duke’s office, on being slighted there, turned upon him, and 
in 1696 insinuated to some noblemen that he was a party to the 
conspiracy ; and Fenwick himself, in the hope of saving his own 
life, conveyed to the Duke of Devonshire that -Shrewsbury was in 
correspondence with the exiled King, through Lord Middleton, 
and had been allowed by James to re-accept the post of Secretary, 
as he would be of more service to that Prince’s affairs in that 
station. The first intelligence which Shrewsbury had of these 
machinations was by a letter from William himself, in which, with 
expressions of equal kindness and magnanimity, he declared his 
utter disbelief of the whole, nor would he for a moment listen to 
the Duke’s request, renewed on this occasion, to be allowed to quit 
the ministry. In May, 1699, however, upon some disgust con- 
ceived against the Earl of Portland, who was his only rival in the 
King’s personal favour, and the Earl of Halifax, for the large share 
taken by that nobleman in the invention and establishment of the 
public funds, a scheme which the Duke had, from its earliest 
infancy; most earnestly deprecated and opposed, he did resign his 
office of Secretary, his physician having assured the King that the 
state of his health necessarily required the relaxations of leisure, 
and foreign travel. William, to prove that his esteem for him was 
yet wholly unimpaired, and that Shrewsbury left the Cabinet 
solely by his own choice, now appointed him Lord Chamberlain, 
which he relinquished in the succeeding year, and, leaving Eng- 
land, after a long tour, settled at Rome, where he married Ade- 
laide, a widow, daughter of the Marquis Paliotti, a Bolognese 
nobleman. 

He remained abroad for six years. William died during his 
absence, but he was received by Queen Anne on his return with 
scarcely diminished grace, sworn of her Privy Council, and, on 


the fifteenth of April, 1710, restored to his post of Lord Chamber- 
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lain. The more violent whigs ascribed this mark of favour to his 
secret abandonment of their party, to which indeed he had always 
moderately inclined, and were confirmed in that opinion by his 
votes on Sacheverell’s trial, which were uniformly opposed to them. 
Marlborough and Godolphin however, who knew, and could not 
but respect, his independence, thought otherwise ; strove to remove 
those jealousies ; and lived in friendship with him, as they did 
after their disgrace, when, with the same unblemished reputation, 
he generally supported the administration of Harley. In Decem- 
ber, 1712, upon the violent death of the Duke of Hamilton, he 
was appointed Ambassador to the court of France, to conclude 
the negotiation for a peace, and had scarcely returned when he 
was nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. There, as almost 
always in his public life, his strict impartiality excited at once 
respect and disgust, and no party could deny that he rendered 
important service to that country, while he performed his duty to 
the Queen irreproachably. When he returned he found Anne in 
the arms of death, accelerated by the furious feuds between the 
leaders of her ministry, Oxford and Bolingbroke. She sent hastily 
for him; put into his hands the staff of Lord High Treasurer ; 
and soon after expired. 

On the accession then of George the First, he was at once Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain, and 
Lord Chamberlain of the Royal Household, three great appoint- 
ments never, before nor since, held by one person at the same 
time. He was now nominated one of the Lords to govern the 
kingdom till his Majesty’s arrival ; after which, on the twentieth 
of September, 1714, he was made Groom of the Stole, and Keeper 
of the Privy Purse, and was, on the seventeenth of the succeeding 
October, once more placed in the office of Lord Chamberlain, 
which shortly before his death he resigned. 

This great nobleman expired on the first of February, 1717- 18, 
without issue; his titles therefore of Duke and Marquis became 
extinct, and the Earldom of Shrewsbury devolved on a distant 
branch of the family. 
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Tue history of this. eminent person was for more than fifty years 
after his death almost. wholly confined to the splendid details of 
a career of military glory, not more distinguished by sagacity and 
bravery than-by the most surprising good fortune. The curious 
industry however of later days has discovered facts, and disclosed 
secrets, which it might be almost wished had still slept silently in 
the obscure recesses from which they were drawn. It is the duty 
of the biographer to state the whole with candour, impartiality | 
and freedom. It.is at least his privilege to search for causes and 
motives; to argue on them, and on their results; and to declare 
his conclusions and opinions fearlessly and honestly. It is on 
these principles that he means to conduct the following memoir, 
as well as to found its pretentions to credit. 

John, Duke of Marlborough, was the second born son, but by 
the death of his elder brother Winston in infancy, heir, of Sir 
Winston Churchill, a gentleman descended from an ancient 
Norman stock settled in the west of England,. by. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Drake, of Ash, in the parish of Musbury, in 
Devonshire. He was born there on the twenty-fourth of June, | 
1650. His father, who was a zealous loyalist, and had fought 
gallantly, and suffered severely, for the royal cause, removed with 
his family to London soon after the restoration, to seek some 
reward. Here John is said to have been placed at St. Paul's 
school, where he could have remained but a short time, since it 
is certain that the Duke of York appointed him at a very tender 
age one of his pages, and procured for him soon after an ensign’s 
commission in one of the regiments of foot guards. His sister, 
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Arabella, was received also into the same royal household in the 
character of a maid of honour to the Duchess, and appeared soon 
after in that of mistress to the Duke. In what degree the parti- 
ality already manifested towards him by James was increased by 
that circumstance may be easily conceived. 

Passing over his appearance as a volunteer, for such it seems, 
at Tangier, which the Moors then held in continual siege, it may 
be said that his first military service was in 1672, when England, 
then leagued with France against the Dutch, sent a force of six 
thousand men to Holland under the Duke of Monmouth. Here, 
in the rank of a captain of grenadiers, he displayed, particularly 
in the sieges of Nimeguen and Maestricht, the most signal 
bravery; acquired the personal regard of the great Turenne; 
and received the thanks of Louis the fourteenth, together with 
that monarch’s peculiar recommendation of him to his own 
sovereign. The second campaign in Holland having ended, the 
English regiments which were still left at the disposal of the 
King of France marched with the French army against the Impe- 
rialists, and Louis, in the spring of 1674, nominated Churchill 
colonel of one of them. During this period of foreign service 
the Duke of York appointed him a gentleman of his bedchamber, 
and master of the robes. He corresponded constantly with that 
prince; frequently visited England, for the sole purpose of 
attending to his affairs; and had insensibly acquired, together 
with no small share of personal regard, his entiré confidence. 

In 1678 he married Sarah, second daughter and coheir of 
Richard Jennings, of Sandridge, in Hertfordshire. This lady is 
mentioned thus early in the present sketch because so much of 
her husband’s political conduct may be referred to the pecu- 
liarities of her understanding and temper that we must neces- 
‘sarily take her with us as an occasional guide to the truth. He 
now obtained a regiment of infantry, and was sent, on a temporary 
breach between Charles and Louis, to negotiate a treaty of 
alliance with the Prince of Orange against the French, which 
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was soon after rendered abortive by a general peace. He returned 
to his domestic and confidential attendance on James, whom he 
constantly accompanied in the various wanderings to which that 
prince was compelled by the rage of faction towards the conclu- 
sion of his brother’s reign. He became the medium of their most 
secret and important correspondence, not only with each other, 
but. with the King of France, to whom he was occasionally 
dispatched on missions of the utmost privacy and delicacy. These 
services were rewarded by a grant, in 1683, of the title of Lord 
Churchill of Aymouth, in Scotland, to which was added the 
commission of colonel of a regiment of horse guards, then newly 
raised. His wife, who had been selected in her childhood as the 
familiar companion of the Princess Anne, and was beloved by her 
with a tenderness even extravagant, was about the same time, 
when that princess's establishment was settled, on her marriage 
with the Prince of Denmark, appointed a lady of her bedchamber. 
In the following year his royal patron mounted the throne; 
sent him ambassador to Paris to notify that event; and on his — 
return elevated him to an English peerage, with the style of 
Baron Churchill of Sandridge. Monmouth’s feeble rebellion, 
which immediately followed, produced new proofs of his military 
merit. By the rapid and judicious movements of a squadron 
intrusted to his command he prevented thousands from joining 
the standard of the Duke, whom he then forced prematurely to 
the general action at Sedgemoor, in which he highly distinguished 
himself, as he had on the preceding day by disconcerting a plan 
of the enemy to throw the King’s army into disorder. It is 
strange that he should have received no higher reward for these 
services than the rank of major-general, and the complimentary 
transfer of his colonelcy to an older corps of horse guards ; and 
yet more remarkable that he should have been placed in no dis- 
tinguished office, either in the state or court, during the reign, 
short as it was, of a master whose partiality towards him seemed 
to extend almost to favouritism. James probably considered his 
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talents applicable merely to military service, in which no future 
opportunity offered of employing them; Churchill doubtless 
thought otherwise; and hence perhaps imbibed sentiments of 
disgust and anger, to which in some measure may be reasonably 
referred that heavy charge on his conduct to which we shall next 
advert. 

On the landing of the Prince of Orange he was among the first 
who abandoned James; nor was this the half unwilling step of 
‘one at length driven by necessity to determine which of two 
parties contending for a crown was the most justly entitled to his 
allegiance. He had been long engaged in a secret intercourse 
with William. Eighteen months before, a period at which 
James’s confidence in him was at its height, he had written to 
the Prince to offer, in indirect terms, the meaning however of 
which was evident, not only his own services, but those of the 
Princess Anne of Denmark, under whose authority he professes to 
make the communication. The avowed motive, on his own part 
as well as on her’s, was an earnest devotion to the protestant 
church. Of Anne’s sincerity in this respect there is perhaps no 
reason to doubt, but that Churchill, bred a courtier and a soldier 
of fortune, should have been decided on the greatest of all poli- 
tical questions, not by any fear of interruption to his own practice 
of that mode of faith which he might prefer, for of that he knew 
there could be no danger, but by his dread that the nation might 
relapse into popery, is indeed somewhat difficult of belief. The 
simple truth, it can scarcely be doubted, however reluctantly we 
may believe it, is that he foresaw the ruin which overhung his 
sovereign, and determined not to share in the peril of its fall, 
but to triple his views of preferment by adding the good graces 
of William and Mary to those of Anne, which he already pos- 
sessed in the utmost plenitude. The flight also of that Princess 
from ‘her father is ascribed to the persuasions of himself and his 
lady, and the charge of ingratitude and treachery too justly 
founded on the whole, has been of late years aggravated by 
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reports which, as they seem too horrible to deserve credit, I will 
not here repeat. They may be found in the first volume of 
Macpherson’s “ Original Papers.” 

One of the last acts of James's royal authority in England was 
to raise him to the rank of lieutenant-general, and to give him 
the command of a brigade in the army which was hastily. 
marched into the west to oppose the invaders; and Churchill's 
first act after his arrival at the royal quarters was to join the 
Prince of Orange, with as many of the officers of that brigade ‘as 
he could persuade to accompany him. His activity in the service 
of his new master was remarkable. He flew to London, to secure 
his own troop of horse guards, and other military that remained 
in that quarter; returned with the news of his success to 
William ; and attended his triumphant entry into the metropolis. 
Here however he paused ; and when the question was agitated in 
the Convention Parliament whether the throne had become 
vacant by the flight of the King, absented himself with all due 
decorum from the discussion, as though, in the simplicity of his 
heart, he had never till then dreamed of that Prince’s expulsion, 
or of William’s design to succeed him. That point being settled, 
he again became busy, and, in concert with his wife, persuaded 
their patroness, Anne, to relinquish her presumptive right, and 
content herself with the chance of obtaining the crown by out- 
living the Prince of Orange. Immediately on the accession of 
“William and Mary he was sworn of the Privy Council ; appointed 
a lord of the bed-chamber ; and created Earl of Marlborough. 

The new reign had scarcely commenced when the King and 
‘Queen disagreed with the Princess Anne on the amount of the 
revenue to be granted to her, and the usual artifices of party 
were exerted to effect, as in the end they did, an irreparable 
breach. Marlborough appeared openly at the head of those who 
supported the Princess’s claim, and William was more displeased 
than his phlegmatic temper usually allowed. That disposition 
however enabled him to dissemble.. He wanted English generals, 
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and had too high an opinion of Marlborough’s military talents to 
break with him at that time. He was sent therefore to command 
the English forces then serving against the French in the 
Netherlands, where he acquitted himself with great credit in the 
campaign of 1689, and soon after his return, embarked for Ireland, 
at the head of five thousand men, and achieved, with equal bra- 
very and discretion, the most of that which William had left 
undone towards the final discomfiture of James’s adherents in 
that island after the battle of the Boyne. While these matters 
were passing, and during his absence in Holland, whither he 
attended the King in May, 1691, the discord between the royal 
sisters arose to the most extravagant height. It was imputed in 
a great measure to Marlborough and his lady ; and this suspicion, 
aided by the resentment of the Dutch favourite, Portland, whom 
it was their custom to abuse and ridicule without mercy, so 
aggravated William’s former displeasure, that on the tenth of 
January, 1692, he suddenly required from the Earl the surrender 
of all his employments, civil and military, and forbade his appear- 
ance at court. Such is the account given by the memoir-writers 
of that time of the motives to Marlborough’s dismissal, but it has 
been rendered doubtful by certain late disclosures. Prodigious 
as it may seem, he was at that time in close and confidential 
correspondence with the court of St. Germains; and had pro- 
fessed to the exiled King the deepest penitence for the part 
which he had acted, and the most determined resolution (to use 
the words of the late publication of James’s memoirs of his own 
latter years) “to redeem his apostacy with the hazard of his 
utter ruin,” by using his most strenuous efforts to replace that 
Prince on the throne. How much more reasonable then to sup- 
pose that Marlborough’s sudden disgrace arose from William’s 
discovery of this intercourse than to ascribe it to the quarrels of 
women, and the malicious gossip of tea tables ; nor indeed can 
the fact be doubted when we find that on the fifth of the following 
May he was arrested on a charge of high treason ; that, though 
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the instant discovery of the infamous character of his accusers 
screened him from a public prosecution, yet that he was detained 
a prisoner in the Tower for many weeks after some other persons 
of quality who had been involved in the accusation were released ; 
and that immediately on his being admitted to bail, his name 
was struck out of the list of the Privy Council. 

He remained for the next five years unemployed, except in 
cultivating to his utmost the favour at once of the Princess Anne, 
and of her royal father. Efforts however were not wanting to 
replace him in the public service, though his friends seem to have 
entertained little hope of restoring him to William’s confidence. 
That they were fully conscious of that Prince’s knowledge of his 
tergiversations is evident. The Duke of Shrewsbury, then secre- 
tary of State, in a letter of the twenty-second of May, 1694, 
recommends him strongly to William—*“ He has been with me,” 
says the Duke, “to offer his services, with all the expressions of 
duty and fidelity imaginable. What I can say by way of persua- 
sion on this subject will signify but little, since I very well 
remember, when your Majesty discoursed with me upon it in the 
spring, you were sufficienlty convinced of his usefulness; but 
some points remained of a delicate nature, too tender for me to 
pretend to advise upon, and of which your Majesty is the only 
judge. If these could be accommodated to your Majesty's 
satisfaction I cannot but think he is capable of being very 
serviceable. It is so unquestionably his interest,” adds the Duke, 
with a severity certainly unintended, “to be faithful, that that 
single argument makes me not doubt it.” William, in answer 
to this part of Shrewsbury’s letter, says—“ In regard to what you 
wrote in your last concerning Lord Marlborough I can say no 
more than that I do not think it for the good of my service to 
intrust the command of my troops to him.” It is most singular 
that the only observation which Marlborough’s late voluminous 
and acute biographer makes on these letters is that “ they throw 
no light on the causes of the King’s displeasure.” 

On the fourth of May, 1694, in the very hour when, as we have 
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just now seen, he was laying at William’s feet his expressions of 
the utmost “duty and fidelity,” he wrote to James to apprize 
him of the sailing from Portsmouth of a force designed to destroy 
the French fleet in the harbour of Brest. His intercourse with 
that Prince and his ministers was now unremitted. At length, 
in the summer of 1696, the apprehension of Sir John Fenwick, a 
party in the plot to assassinate William which had been disco- 
vered a few months before, produced a direct charge against him. 
Fenwick, in the hope of saving his own life, accused Marlborough 
of various transactions, all tending to forward the restoration of 
James, and particularly of having engaged to secure to that end 
the army, of which Shrewsbury, who was also then impeached by 
Fenwick, had solicited the command for him even while the plot 
was approaching to maturity. Fenwick however was ruined by 
the plan which he had formed for his defence. The persons 
whom he had associated with Marlborough in these charges of 
treason were so numerous, and so eminent, that William durst 
not proceed against any. Both Houses of Parliament voted the 
allegations contained in the documents which Fenwick had 
produced to be false and scandalous, and the Peers, after hearing 
the exculpatory speeches of Marlborough, and some of the nobles 
implicated with him, declared themselves satisfied with the justi- 
fication which had been offered to them. It will seem strange 
that the King should have chosen this moment to receive his long 
rejected services. William however, without a single friend 
among the eminent men of the country ; uncertain of the sincere 
allegiance of any ; pressed by the little party headed by Anne, to 
whom since the late-death of his Queen he had, at least in 
appearance, become reconciled ; named Marlborough, even before 
the tumult raised by the late inquiry had fully subsided, to the 
important appointment of governor to the young Duke of Glou- 
cester, presumptive heir to the crown. Nor was this all: he was 
restored also to his seat in the Privy Council, and to his former 
military rank and command. 

He had however acquired William’s countenance without 
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gaining his favour. His loyalty was at least strongly suspected, 
and he balanced his political conduct. in public with. so much 
caution between. the interests and inclinations of the King and 
those of the Princess of Denmark as to render himself nearly 
useless in Council or Parliament to either. Meanwhile he could 
not conceal his bias towards Anne, whom William regarded with 
more than the usual dislike bestowed on a successor. It was 
perhaps as much for the sake of detaching him from her service 
as with the view of employing his talents in the way which best 
suited them, that the King took Marlborough with him to 
Holland in the summer of 1701; appointed him to command the 
forces in the Netherlands; and invested him with the most exten- 
sive powers for the management of the various negotiations 
preparatory to the grand confederacy then organizing against 
France. He conducted these treaties through all the mazes of 
peculiarly jarring interests with a sagacity and address which at 
once conferred on him the character of a profound diplomatist, 
and was returning to apply those talents to domestic politics, 
when William, taking advantage of his absence, dismissed the 
Tory administration headed by Lord Godolphin, his bosom friend, 
and partner in his most secret jacobite intrigues. The mortifica- 
tion which he felt from this step was severe but transient. + It 
was terminated four months after by the death of the King, on 
the eighth of March, 1702, and the accession of Anne opened to 
Marlborough a career of glory abroad, and of power at home, 
seldom paralleled in the history of any subject, in any age. 

Her first care was to distinguish him. On the third day after 
she mounted the throne she gave him the Garter, and on the 
fourth appointed him Commander in Chief of her Armies, and 
presently after Master General of the Ordnance. The govern- 
ment of affairs at home was again committed to his friends, under 
Godolphin, who, rather from deficiency of spirit than of wisdom, 
appears to have been held by him in utter subservience. The 
warlike policy of William was adopted, and Marlborough went 
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in the character of Ambassador Extraordinary to the Hague, to 
encourage the Allies, whom the King’s death had somewhat 
dispirited, and indeed to propose an instant declaration of war, 
which speedily followed. The Prince of Denmark, building on 
his natural rank, and yet. more on the importance derived from 
his matrimonial alliance with Anne, the head of the confederation, 
aspired to the command in chief of the great body of troops now 
put into motion by so many states, and Marlborough, after hav- 
ing with a pardonable affectation of zeal contended for a while 
for the Prince’s pretensions, received himself the splendid appoint- 
ment of Generalissimo. 

It.is needless to offer any apology for the slightness with which 
the numerous and glorious events of the succeeding war must be 
here traced. The successes of the first year consisted in the 
reduction of the important fortresses of Venlo, Ruremonde, and 
Stevenswaert, with their dependencies, on the Meuse, and, finally, 
of the city of Liege; but, above all, in the constant vigilance, 
the alternate boldness and caution, rest and action, promptness 
and delay, of the commander, each always rightly placed, through 
which. the enemy were baffled in every feature of the campaign, 
without the hazard to the Allies of a single action in the field. 
The Queen and the nation justly appreciated his conduct, and on 
his return he received the dignities of Duke of Marlborough, 
and Marquis of Blandford, by a patent, of the fourteenth of 
December, 1702. 

Early in the following spring he returned to the Continent, 
where Louis, smarting under his late disappointments, had aug- 
mented his armies; changed his commanders; and resolved to 
prosecute a vigorous offensive war on every side. Portugal had 
now joined the Allies, and Bavaria had declared for France. 
Marlborough began by reducing Bonn, the residence of the 
Elector of Cologne, and, after having been twice prevented by 
the obstinacy and folly of the Dutch generals from executing an 
important attack on Antwerp and Ostend, returned to the Meuse, 
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and made himself master of Huy, Limburg, and Guelder. It 
was now that his intimacy commenced with Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, a consummate imperialist general, with whom he laid the 
plan for the ensuing glorious campaign, and determined to pene- 
trate into the heart of Germany, where the Emperor's affairs were 
on the point of ruin. He marched accordingly to the Danube 
with astonishing celerity, and, having defeated in a signal action 
at Donawerth the Bavarian forces, to which a large division of 
the French troops was united, and desolated the Elector’s country 
even to the walls of his capital, crossed the river, and with great 
difficulty and peril effected a junction with Eugene. His victory 
over the main army of the enemy at Blenheim, the most splendid, 
with one exception, of all modern conquests, almost immediately 
followed. The remains of the French and Bavarian armies were 
now forced to take refuge within the frontiers of France, and 
Germany was left open to the march of the Allies from the 
Danube to the Rhine, which they crossed, and occupied Alsace. 
The surrender of the important fortresses of Landau and Trier- 
bach concluded this memorable campaign, and the Emperor 
testified his gratitude to the victor by creating him a Prince of 
the Empire, to which dignity was annexed in the succeeding year 
the grant of an extensive domain. 

The next was little less glorious. The remarkable enterprize 
in which Marlborough forced the French lines at ‘Tirlemont was 
followed soon after by his victory at Ramilies, second only to 
the triumph of Blenheim, and by the consequent surrender of 
Louvaine, Brussels, Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, and indeed the 
whole of Brabant. Even the strong fortresses of Antwerp, Ostend, 
Menin, Dendermonde, and others, fell almost without resistance. 
The Emperor now earnestly pressed him to accept a commission 
for the government of the Netherlands, thus subdued by him, 
which the jealousy of the Dutch obliged him to refuse. He 
retired for a while from these glorious labours, not to repose, 
but to improve by his counsel the plans, and to aid by his 
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influence the prosecution, of the less fortunate war in Italy and 
Spain. 

He passed the year 1707 in negotiations for a treaty with 
France, or rather in avoiding the latent dangers of certain pro- 
positions for a peace insidiously offered by that power; in 
endeavouring to gain Charles the Twelfth of Sweden to the 
interests of the Allies; and in forming plans to disconcert the 
measures which the French were secretly taking to redeem their 
late losses in Brabant and Flanders. Among the features of the 
latter design one of the most important was the defence of 
Oudenarde, a strong fortress on the Schelde. The enemy, on 
their way towards it, had surprized Ghent and Bruges, and were 
threatening Brussels, when Marlborough, in an attack wholly 
unexpected, after one of the most rapid marches recorded in 
military annals, won the battle that took its name from the 
important post which was the object of their meditated attack. 
The Elector of Bavaria however still lay before Brussels with a 
formidable force, and the Duke, determined at all hazards to save 
that city, forced the passage of the river with a noble gallantry, 
and put to flight the French and Bavarian army which was 
encamped on the opposite bank. In the meantime he besieged 
Lille, which held out with an obstinacy of which the whole war 
had presented no other instance, and at length entered it in the 
sight of that army, which had again come down purposely to 
relieve it, and to which he had in vain offered battle even during 
the siege. This exploit was followed by the surrender of the 
strong posts taken by the enemy on the Schelde, which the Duke 
now repassed, relieved Brussels, and retook Ghent after the 
beginning of a severe winter. 

He commenced the campaign of 1709 with the reduction of 
Tournay, and then sat down before Mons, in the neighbourhood 
of which city the enemy lay encamped behind works of uncom- 
mon extent and strength. These he forced; won the battle of 
Malplaquet ; and Mons, dearly purchased by that furious and 
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sanguinary victory, presently after surrendered. The severe loss 
sustained on both sides arrested for the small remainder of the 
season all further active operations. The French army, separated 
into several divisions, retired to protect the few posts which they 
still held in Flanders; and Marlborough, having. disposed. his 
forces for the ensuing winter, met Eugene at the Hague to con- 
sult on the whole system of the widely extended war. Among 
the results of their deliberations was a plan for the simultaneous 
invasion of France in several quarters, which was rendered abor- 
tive by the selfishness and jealousy of some of the allied powers: 
in the meantime conferences were: again held. for settling the 
preliminaries of a treaty of peace, and broken up by the refusal 
of Louis to submit to the conditions suggested as-to Spain. 
Marlborough’s campaign of 1710 was confined to the French 
frontier, where, having passed the enemy’s lines with exquisite 
skill, he invested Douay, which surrendered after a siege of six 
weeks. This acquisition was followed by the reduction of Bethune, 
Aire, and St. Venant. The operations of the year, rather success- 
ful than glorious, were influenced perhaps by those political 
disorders at home which will be presently mentioned, and which 
so powerfully affected Marlborough’s mind that he now solicited 
of the Emperor the government, which he had formerly declined, 
of the Netherlands, as an asylum to which it might be convenient 
to him to retire from the possible effects of party rage. His 
request was evaded in terms that amounted to a refusal. The 
following year closed his services, and, though distinguished by 
no individual acquisition but the capture of Bouchain, produced 
perhaps the most remarkable proofs of his refined military skill, — 
in a series of manoeuvres by which he completely deceived the 
most celebrated French commander of his time, and accomplished 
his purpose of besieging that important fortress. 

The Duke of Marlborough’s political history, the outlines of 
which, for the sake of perspicuity, I have divided from the fore- 
going sketch of his military life, may be said to have commenced 
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with his appointment to the supreme command of the allied army. 
Nature had formed him for a soldier, and circumstances made 
him a statesman. Impelled by the masculine spirit and restless 
ambition of the Duchess, and tempted by the visions of unlimited 
power and wealth which the Queen’s implicit submission to her 
will, and his consciousness of his own influence over the chief 
minister Godolphin, had opened to his view, he who displayed in 
the field the most undaunted courage, and the firmest decision, 
condescended to become at home a timid politician and a doubt- 
ing counsellor. It may be questioned whether he was in his 
heart attached to any party, and, though his early habits inclined 
him to the Tories, yet he might be said rather to countenance 
than to act with them, but this seeming luke-warmth may per- 
haps be ascribed to the Duchess’s affection to the Whigs, for he 
seldom directly opposed her inclinations, at least seldom with her 
knowledge. 

Thus situated, he was entrusted by Anne on her accession to 
form, in concert with Godolphin, a Tory administration, and, 
having completed that arrangement, immediately sailed to Hol- 
land on his first campaign in the character of Generalissimo. To 
the Dukedom which was conferred on him at his return was 
annexed the grant of a pension from the revenue of the post-office 
of five thousand pounds, and it was proposed that it should be 
continued to his descendants, bearing the title, but this was 
strongly opposed in the Commons, and the Queen, at Marl- 
borough’s request, withdrew the message by which she had 
recommended it to the House, and softened the disappointment 
by the gift of an additional annuity of two thousand, out of her 
privy purse. He returned this kindness by the most strenuous 
efforts to procure a superb establishment for the Prince of 
Denmark, and Anne attributed the success of the bill to that 
effect, which passed the House of Peers by a majority of a single 
vote, to the exertions of himself and the Duchess; nor was he 
less active in favour of the bill for occasional conformity, a 
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measure which she had entirely at heart. The experience of 
parties in this first session after his appearance on the theatre of 
the state cost him more solicitude, if we may judge by his sub- 
sequent letters from the Continent, than the affairs of a campaign : 
the next produced embarrassments more vexatious. The Tories, 
even the ministers themselves, divided into two rancorous fac- 
tions, one of which, headed by the Earls of Rochester and 
Nottingham, incessantly inveighed against the war; the conti- 
nental connections which Marlborough had formed to support it; 
and, by an easy transition, against the conduct of the General, 
whom they had accused of prolonging it for his private advantage. 
Meanwhile the Duchess, taking advantage of these disorders in 
a party which she detested, vainly assailed him with incessant 
importunities to coalesce with the Whigs, an union which the 
Queen as earnestly deprecated. Amidst this various contention, 
the Duke returned for a few weeks from the army, and, at his 
request, Robert Harley, whom he had long patronized, was 
appointed to succeed Nottingham as Secretary of State, and 
Henry St. John, then introduced by Harley, was made Secretary 
at War. The Duchess, even in the hour of their promotion, 
described the characters of these men to her husband, and prog- 
nosticated the return which they would make for his distinction 
of them with a sagacious correctness. 

The unparalleled success of his military services, even the 
stupendous victory of Blenheim, worked no change in the dispo- 
sition of parties towards him. He became miserable in the midst 
of his glories. “I will endeavour,” says he, in a letter from 
Germany to the Duchess, of the twentieth of October, 1704, “ to 
leave a good name behind me in countries that have hardly any 
blessing but that of not knowing the detested names of Whig and 
Tory :” and in another, about the same time—* I shall serve the 
Queen with all my soul, even to the hazard of a thousand lives, 
if I had them; but while I live I will meddle with no business 
but what belongs to the army;” yet immediately after, in 
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compliance with the Duchess’s importunities, he procured the 
dismissal of the Duke of Buckingham from the custody of the 
Privy Seal, and the appointment of the Duke of Newcastle as his 
successor. He soon after returned from his splendid campaign, 
with the Commander in Chief of the French army a prisoner in 
his train, and the clamours of faction were for a while unheard 
amidst the honest acclamations of a people who always judge 
rightly when they are left to themselves.. This interval however 
was short, and the ministry was soon after so furiously attacked 
by the most discontented and rapacious of both parties that 
Godolphin became alarmed; joined his arguments and entreaties 
to those of the Duchess; and Marlborough at length consented 
that some of the Whig leaders should be admitted into the govern- 
ment; confident at least of their support in the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. The Queen, to whom this change was odious, 
struggled hard to retain Sir Nathan Wright in the office of Lord 
Keeper, but was at length compelled to place the great seal in the 
hands of Cowper, and in the intemperance, not to say insolence, 
with which the Duchess of Marlborough urged her mistress on 
this point, and to obtain, as at length she did, the office of 
Secretary of State for her son in law, Sunderland, we discern the 
first symptoms of the decrease of that implicit compliance with 
her imperious will to which Anne had for so many years sub- 
mitted. Her husband, in a blind obedience to his affection for 
her, seldom failed to second her views and intreaties, and sunk 
with her, though less rapidly, in the Queen’s esteem, while Harley 
and St. John availed themselves of the influence of another female, 
whose favour with Anne secretly advanced in proportion to the 
decline of that of the Duchess, to work their way to power by 
indirectly thwarting the measures of their great patron, and his 
friend the Treasurer. 

Marlborough however, on his return from the Continent in the 
autumn of. 1706, received not only the cordial thanks of both 
Houses, but, having lost his only son, an enlarged settlement: by 
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the crown of his titles on his four daughters, in succession, and 
their male issue, and a grant by act of parliament annexing to 
the title of Duke of Marlborough in all his descendants the 
manor of Woodstock, and House of Blenheim, built for him at 
the public charge, together with the pension of five thousand 
pounds, the entail of which, as has been already observed, was 
formerly denied to him. Anxious to impress on the Whigs a 
confidence in his zeal for the protestant succession in the house 
of Hanover, he espoused with apparent warmth the great and 
successful project for the Union with Scotland, and returned to 
his command with vain hopes that he had left a government 
somewhat settled. He had scarcely however departed when a 
feud arose between the Queen and her Whig ministers on the 
disposal of church preferments, and the tenacity with which she 
asserted her prerogative was ascribed by them to the advice of 
Marlborough and Godolphin, who had in fact exerted themselves 
to the utmost to induce her to concede. To this vexation was 
soon after added the clearest proofs that Mrs. Masham, the 
female lately alluded to, had not only supplanted the Duchess, 
by whom she had been rescued from poverty, and provided for in 
the Court, but that she had become the instrument of communi- 
cation between the Queen and Mr. Harley, who now evidently 
aspired to the chief direction of affairs. Marlborough, shortly 
after his arrival in England in November 1708, and the Treasurer, 
having used every other instance to persuade Anne to dismiss 
him, wrote to her to declare plainly that they would no longer 
serve with him, and accordingly declined to attend at the next 
meeting of the Cabinet Council. They had prepared, though 
most unwillingly, to resign, when Harley, finding his interest in 
Parliament not yet sufficiently ripe to support his pretensions, as 
unwillingly retired, together with St. John, and a few other 
dependants. | 

Marlborough and the Treasurer gained little by these changes. 
The advantage which they obtained by supplying from the Whigs 
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‘the offices thus vacated was at least counterbalanced by the 
increased mortification and resentment’ of the Queen, arising as 
much from the admission of new members of that party which 
was so hateful to her, as from having seen her~ confidential 
minister removed in a manner by force. The Whigs, on their 
part, were still dissatisfied, and she was obliged further to sacri- 
fice her prejudices by committing the Privy Seal to Somers, and 
the Admiralty to Oxford. She ascribed these repeated vexations 
chiefly to the Duchess, and their intercourse was now invariably 
marked by bold reproaches on the one side, and a sullen reserve 
on the other, equally unbecoming to the station of each. It was 
soon.after closed for ever, but not till Marlborough had sub- 
mitted to make personally the most humiliating efforts to restore 
her to favour, or what was. worse, to persuade the Queen to let 
her retain her appointments without it. His intreaties were 
unsuccessful... Resolved, or rather compelled by the Duchess, to 
retire: with her from all political concerns, but anxious, as his 
enemies alledged, to retain the profits of his military station, he 
now compromised his dignity by earnestly soliciting of Anne a 
grant of his appointments of Captain General, and Master of the 
Ordnance, for his life, and was refused. Enraged by these 
denials, and little less by the Queen’s disposal of certain military 
promotions against his express advice, he retired suddenly into 
the country, and formed there a resolution to insist on the dis- 
missal of Mrs. Masham as the only condition on which he could 
‘continue to command the army; but the pusillanimity of Godol- 
phin, and the conflicting opinions of the Whig leaders in the 
ministry, whose advice he had requested, induced him to relin- 
quish this spirited determination. 

During this interval Harley, deriving advantage from the 
leisure afforded by his disengagement from office, planned, with 
the concurrence of the Queen, a new administration. As their 
arrangements proceeded, some distinguished Tories were ap- 
pointed. one by one to places in the court and state without 
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consulting the Treasurer, and sometimes even without his previous 
expectation. Various insults were vainly offered to provoke him 
to resign, and the Queen was at last obliged to send peremptorily 
to him for his staff. To dispose of Marlborough, shielded as he 
was by the glory which he had acquired, by the hope of his 
future services, and by solicitations, not only at home but by 
foreign powers, to retain his command, was more difficult. He, 
like Godolphin, was assailed by the most bitter affronts. On his 
return from the campaign of 1710, Anne, at his first audience, 
warned him to prevent his friends from moving the parliamentary 
vote of thanks which he had so long been accustomed to receive, 
for, said she, “ my ministers will certainly oppose it.” Three 
general officers were cashiered merely for toasting “ his health, 
and confusion to his enemies.” A host ef political writers, from 
Swift, and St. John, and Prior, down to the vilest libellers, were 
employed to load him with every sort of obloquy. ~ His popula- 
rity suddenly sunk under these latter attacks, while the’ Parlia- 
ment particularly the Peers, betrayed an inclination to censure, 
if not his conduct in the field, at least his military counsels; and 
we find in a confidential letter, written at this precise period by 
Harley, the creature of his hands, this menacing passage—“ you 
must know that the moment he leaves the service, and loses the 
protection of the Court, such scenes will open as no victories can 
yarnish over.” If Marlborough’s early years were stained by 
ingratitude he was now amply repaid in kind. 

It is scarcely credible, but even in the following year Harley, 
now Earl of Oxford and Lord Treasurer, already under the 
pressure of political necessities, courted Marlborough with the 
affected confidence of a friend, and the respect of an inferior, 
and his advances were received with all the semblance of cordi- 
ality. The hero at the sound of whose name France trembled 
now sued from his camp to a puny enemy for protection against 
nameless slanderers at home and was insulted by his hypocritical 
condolence.. While every dispatch from Harley professed an 
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earnest zeal, and offered the most ample supplies, for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, a secret negotiation for peace proceeded 
in London, and Marlborough had to learn from a newspaper that 
the preliminaries were signed. He returned, and was apprised 
on his road that charges of fraud and peculation had been pre- 
ferred against him to the commissioners of public accounts by 
one of his army contractors. As he had on his arrival joined the 
Whigs against the ministry it was resolved to strike a decisive 
blow; the report of the Commissioners was published by autho- 
rity, and two days after, on the thirty-first of December, 1711, 
under the pretence, as it is stated in the Council book, “ that 
the matter might undergo an impartial investigation,” the Queen 
dismissed him from all his employments. The Commons pre- 
sently after resolved that his conduct in some of the matters 
alledged against him had been “ unwarrantable and illegal,” and 
an order was issued to the Attorney General to prosecute, but no 
process was ever instituted. His enemies were satisfied by his 
removal, and preferred the leaving a suspicion on his character 
to the hazard of a prosecution which it could scarcely be doubted 
would have terminated favourably to him. Marlborough, with 
his Duchess, now retired to Germany; devoted his counsels to 
the service of the Elector of Hanover; and when that Prince left 
his dominions to take possession of the English throne on the 
death of Anne, followed him to London. 

Little remains to be told. The first acts of the new King were 
to restore to Marlborough his offices of Captain General, and. 
Master of the Ordnance, and to lavish favours on his family. The 
invasion of Scotland in 1715 offered the final opportunity for his 
taking any concern in active military service, and his arrange- 
ments for the resistance of that extravagant attempt are said to 
have been admirably judicious and beneficial. In the course of 
the succeeding year he had two attacks of palsy, which in a great 
measure incapacitated him from attending to any but his own 
private affairs. He survived however till 1722, when nature gave 
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way to a third stroke on the sixteenth of June. His remains 
were deposited, with the greatest funeral pomp, but, strange to 
Say, not at the public charge, in Westminster Abbey, from 
whence they were afterwards removed to the chapel at Blenheim 
House. 

The Duke of Marlborough’s issue was an only son, John, 
Marquis of Blandford, who died, as has been already stated, a 
minor; and four daughters ;-Henrietta, wife of Francis, second 
Earl of Godolphin, who succeeded under a settlement above 
quoted, to her father’s dignities, and died without issue; Anne, 
married to Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, to whose issue 
they then passed, and from whom the present Duke is lineally 
descended ; Elizabeth, wife of Scrope Egerton, first Duke of 
Bridgewater ; and Mary, of John, Duke of Montagu. 
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Tue story of Lady Russell, with the exception of one lamentable 
particular, is confined to private life, and yet, so transcendent 
were her merits in every relation of existence, and in every point 
of view, that almost all circumstances which could be gathered 
concerning her have been carefully preserved, and few persons, 
especially of her lovely sex, have been more largely celebrated. 
Her character indeed excelled not only that of woman, but that 
of man also, for it seems to have involved all the virtues, and all 
the talents, of both sexes. To a lofty courage and magnanimity 
it united the most feminine tenderness and mildness, and sweet- 
ened and relieved a sagacity, which sometimes amounted almost 
to wisdom, with the simplicity and candour of an amiable child. 
To these, in her happier days, was added a cheerfulness, constant 
because it was always innocent, and, throughout the whole of her 
life, a patience and resignation which never for a moment left 
her, because they flowed from the purest piety. A series of her 
letters, which was printed in 1773, and republished in the follow- 
ing year, and a further collection, which appeared in 1819, with 
a biographical essay prefixed, from the pen of an accomplished 
female, will amply justify the tribute which we have thus paid to 
Lady Russell’s excellence. 

She was the second daughter and coheir of that minister of 
spotless honesty, Thomas Wriothesley, fourth and last Earl of 
Southampton of his family, and Lord Treasurer, by his first lady, 
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Rachael, daughter of Henry de Massey, Baron de Rouvigni, a 
French Protestant Nobleman, to whose care the professors of that 
faith in France intrusted the interests of their church both there 
and in England. She was born about the year 1636, and, her 
mother having died in her infancy, her education is said to have 
been neglected; a report the correctness of which is rendered at 
least very doubtful, by the language and method of expression 
used in her epistles. In 1653 she was married to Francis Lord 
Vaughan, heir-apparent of Richard, Earl of Carbery, a Peer of 
Ireland. Of this young nobleman, or of the circumstances which 
led to their union, we have no intelligence whatever, except a 
trifling notice in one of her letters, from which it may be inferred 
that he was of a slow and indolent disposition. She had by him 
an only child, born in 1665, which not long survived its birth, 
and he, about two years after, leaving her a widow, she went 
to live with her elder sister, Elizabeth, Lady Noel, afterwards 
Countess of Gainsborough, in her mansion at Titchfield in Hants. 
Here she first attracted the notice, and then the affection, of the 
Honourable William Russell, at that time second son of William, 
fifth Earl, and afterwards first Duke, of Bedford, and became his 
wife in the end of the year 1669. 

Certainly never was matrimonial union blessed for several years 
with more perfect felicity. Russell, who was about the age of 
twenty-five at the time of their marriage, and who had indulged 
in a freedom of life which bordered upon libertinism, became a 
pattern for domestic conduct, and they appear to have lived to- 
gether as much, and in as much privacy, as the forms of society 
could permit to persons of their rank. When separated, letters 
were continually passing between them, filled, not with extrava- 
gant professions of affection, but with those lively and elegant 
triftes which love so readily coins into a rich interchange, and 
which were afterwards diversified, not superseded, by the never- 
failing topic of all that was done and said by the three children 
with which Providence soon blessed them. Thus, in greater bliss 


perhaps than mortals can merit, passed their days, till Russell 
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weakly condescended to lend his countenance and ereat name 
to a desperate faction, bent on the reproduction of that anarchy 
which had been but so lately subdued, and to become the tool of 
the sour republican Sidney, the wholly unprincipled Shaftesbury, 
and the senseless Monmouth. Of the part which he, who had now, 
by the death of his elder brother, become heir to the titles and 
estates of his exalted house, unhappily took in the desperate 
machinations of these men,. our histories of the time teem with 
reports and misrepresentations; and, as a sketch of his life has 
already appeared in this work, nothing need be further said of it 
in this place than that he was arrested and imprisoned in the be- 
ginning of July, 1683, on a charge of high treason. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that Lady Russell, amply as she 
enjoyed his confidence, was ignorant of the share that he had 
actually taken in the plot on which this accusation was grounded : 
of the general character however of the political inclinations which 
had recommended him to the conspirators, and rendered him an 
easy prey to those artifices by which he had been misled to join 
them, it is impossible that she could have been unconscious ; yet 
such was her prudence, that not the slightest allusion to that dis- 
position appears in any of her letters, either to himself or others, 
except in a single instance, and even that is wholly unexplained 
by any context—in one, of the twenty-second of November, 1681, 
she says, ‘‘ be wise as a serpent, harmless as a dove.” ‘The time 
had now nearly arrived in which she was called on to display all 
the energies of her nature; to bring into action a courage which 
had hitherto lain dormant for want of necessary occasions ; to 
disguise a tenderness, the show of which would have broken his 
heart ; and to conceal a sorrow which was breaking her own. 

On the thirteenth of July, 1683, he was brought to trial at the 
Old Bailey. To the astonishment of all present, Lady Russell 
accompanied him, and, with a gravity suited to the place and 
the occasion, seated herself beside him, amidst the tears and sighs 
of the spectators, she herself alone appearing unmoved ; while her 
husband, desirous of heightening the effect of the scene to the 
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utmost, and knowing how well her part in it would be performed, 
requested the Chief Justice Pemberton, who presided, that he 
might have a person to take notes for him. Pemberton replied, 
« Any of your servants shall assist you in writing any thing you 
please ;” on which Russell said, «« My wife is here to do it;” when 
she rose in the face of the Court, and, advancing with the modest 
dignity of an angel to the place appointed for her, prepared to 
commence her task. She heard his conviction and sentence of 
death pronounced, and accompanied him to his prison, with the 
same apparent composure. Arrived there, she canvassed coolly 
with him the possibilities of obtaining a mitigation of punishment, 
or, in order to it, at least a postponement of execution. Lord 
Russell said, as we are informed by Burnet, who attended him 
constantly, from his trial to his death, ‘ that he wished she would 
give over beating every bush, and running so about for his pre- 
servation; but, when he considered that it would be some mitiga- 
tion of her sorrow that she left nothing undone that could have 
given any probable hopes, he acquiesced.” 

All however was in vain, and he had notice to prepare to die on 
the twenty-first of July. ‘ At eleven o’clock the night before,” 
says Burnet again, ‘“‘my lady left him. He kissed her four or 
five times, and she kept her sorrows so within herself that she 
gave him no disturbance at their parting. After she was gone, 
he said now the bitterness of death was passed, and ran out into 
a long discourse concerning her—how great a blessing she had 
been to him; and said what a misery it would have been if she 
had not had that magnanimity of spirit, joined to her tenderness, 
as never to have desired him to do a base thing for the saving of 
his life: ‘ whereas otherwise,’ said he, ‘ what a week I should 
have passed if she had been crying out on me to turn informer, 
He said there was a signal providence of God in giving him such 
a wife, where there was birth, fortune, great understanding, great 
religion, and a great kindness to him; but her carriage in this 
extremity went beyond all. He said he was glad that she, and 


her children, were to lose nothing by his death, and it was a great 
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comfort to him that he left his children in such a mother’s hands ; 
and that she had promised him to take care of herself for their 
sakes, which,” says the Bishop, ‘I heard her do.” 

The King caused to be repeated to her, immediately after the 
death of her Lord, the intimation here alluded to, that he did 
not mean to profit by Russell’s attainder, and her passionate love 
for her children put on her the painful task of offering some show 
of thanks. She wrote in consequence to her uncle, John Russell, 
Colonel of the first regiment of Horse Guards—‘ I esteem it fit 
to make some compliment of acknowledgment to his Majesty. 
To do this for me is the favour I beg of you; but I have written 
the inclosed paper in such a manner that, if you judge it fit, you 
may, as you see cause, show it to the King, to let him see what 
thanks I desire may be made him, but this is left to do as you 
approve.” Lord Halifax, writing to her immediately after, says, 
** I have not seen Colonel Russell, to speak to him concerning the 
letter your Ladyship mentioned; but, according to my present 
thoughts, if he delivereth a compliment from you to his Majesty, 
by your order, it may be less liable to inconvenience or exception 
than any thing that is put on paper.” Charles’s omission to inter- 
dict any acknowledgment on her part is a proof of his unfeeling 
heart. 

She retired into the country, and now gave way in solitude to 
her sorrows. On the thirteenth of September, two months after 
her great calamity, she wrote to Doctor Fitzwilliam, the chap- 
lain and dear friend for many years to her late father, and his 
family, and we find in her letter these exquisite effusions of genuine 
nature, and holy philosophy—‘* You, that knew us both, and how 
we lived, must allow I have just cause to bewail my loss. I know 
it is common to others to lose a friend; but to have lived with 
such a one it may be questioned how few can glory in the like 
happiness, so consequently lament the like loss. Who can but 
shrink from such a blow!” And, a little after—‘‘ Lord, let me 
understand the reason of these dark and wounding providences, 


that I sink not under the discouragement of my own thoughts. 
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I know I have deserved my punishment, and will be silent under it ; 
but yet secretly my heart mourns, too sadly I fear, and cannot be 
comforted, because I have not the dear companion and sharer of 
all my joys and sorrows. I want him to talk with, to eat and 
sleep with. All these things are irksome to me: the day unwel- 
come, and the night so too. All company and meals I would avoid, 
if it might be. Yet all this is that I enjoy not the world in my 
own way, and this sure hinders my comfort. When I see my 
children before me, I remember the pleasure he took in them: 
this makes my heart shrink. Can I regret his quitting a lesser 
good for a greater? Oh, if I did but believe, I could not be 
dejected ; for I will not injure myself to say I offer my mind any 
inferior consolation to supply this loss. No, I most willingly for- 
sake this world, this vexatious troublesome world, in which I have 
no other business but to rid my soul of sin; secure by faith and a 
good conscience my eternal interests; with patience and courage 
bear my eminent misfortune; and ever hereafter be above the 
smiles and frowns of fortune.” 

Her patience indeed was equal to her courage, and the sweet- 
ness of her temper perhaps supericr to both. We meet not in her 
letters with any invective, or expression of complaint, even against 
those to whom the life of her Lord had been sacrificed, and she 
seems to have studiously avoided any intercourse with those of 
the faction which he had unhappily embraced. Her countenance 
and favour were however thought worth courting by the Prince of 
Orange, even in the commencement of his designs on the Crown 
of England. Dykevelt, his Plenipotentiary at the Court of London, 
had special orders upon his coming, in 1686, to wait on her, to 
condole with her on the death of her Lord ; and to assure her that 
he offered these greetings, not in his private capacity, but as 
William’s accredited minister. Soon after the Revolution, as 
might have been with certainty expected, the highest favours were 
showered on her husband’s family. The Earl, his father, was 
raised to the dignities of Marquis of Tavistock, and Duke of Bed- 


ford ; her only son, then in his fifteenth year, to that of Baron 
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Howland, of Streatham, in Surrey; and no pains were spared in 
attempting to atone for an injury which was interpreted to have 
arisen in a great measure from the affection of the sufferer to the 
cause of the new King. _ 

Lady Russell had yet to encounter severe trials. Her only son, 
Wriothesley, who had succeeded his grandfather in the Dukedom, 
and was happily married, and generally beloved and _ respected, 
fell a sacrifice to a virulent small-pox in 1711, having barely 
passed his thirtieth year: the second of her two daughters, Cathe- 
rine, Duchess of Rutland, died shortly after, in child-birth of her 
tenth child ; and here we have another remarkable proof at once 
of the tenderness and the firmness of Lady Russell’s character. 
Her eldest daughter, Rachael, Duchess of Devonshire, being at 
the same time confined on a similar occasion, and making anxious 
and importunate inquiries of her, after the state of her sister’s 
health, the incomparable parent replied, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation—** Your sister is very well; I have this morning seen her 
out of bed ;” and it was true, for she had seen her in her coffin. 

Lady Russell died on the twenty-ninth of September, 1723, at 
the great age of eighty-seven, and was buried, with her Lord, in 
the family vault, at Chenies, in Bucks. 
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"Turs eminent statesman was descended from an. ancient and 
honourable family, whose line, notwithstanding Bolingbroke’s ill- 
natured assertion, that he ‘* had never met with any illustration of 
it but in the vain discourses which Lord Oxford used to hold-over 
claret,” may be satisfactorily tr aced to a period anterior to the 
Norman conquest. Sir Edward Harley, of Brampton Bryan, in 
Herefordshire, the father of the subject of this memoir, a staunch 
Presbyterian, distinguished himself at an early period of the civil 
wars, and gained a high reputation for ability and gallantry, ‘The 
same unbending principles that had led him to take up arms in 
support ofa cause which, as he believed, involved the interests and 
freedom of his count ys induced him to defy the power of Crom- 
well when the usurper’s sway was established. » In 1656, when 
serving as member for Herefordshire, his opposition provoked 
Cromwell’s displeasure, who excluded him with other members ; 
whereupon he signed a remonstrance, in which he announced 
himself as one of those who ‘ would-not be frighted or flattered 
to betray their country, and give up their religion, lives, and 
estates, to be at the will or to serve the ambition of the Protector.” 
On the restoration of Charles the Second, he was appointed gover- 
nor of Dunkirk and Mardyck, then in danger of falling into the 
hands of the French; the subsequent disgraceful alienation of 
which possessions he earnestly strove to prevent. 

Robert Harley, the eldest son of Sir Edward Harley, by his 
second wife, Abigail, daughter of Nathaniel Stephens, of Essington, 
in the county of Gloucester, was born in Bow Street, Covent- 
Garden, on the fifth of December, 1661. He was educated at a 
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private school at Shilton, near Burford, in Oxfordshire, kept by 
the Rev. Mr. Birch, who had the singular merit or good fortune to 
reckon also among his pupils, Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor, Trevor, who became Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and ten future members of the House of Commons, who had all 
been at the same time inmates of hishouse. On the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange, in 1688, Sir Edward Harley, andhis son, Robert, 
raised a cavalry troop, with which the latter marched, to tender 
his services to the Prince, and to assure him of the adherence of 
that part of the country which they influenced. His early desti- 
nation appears to have been to the profession of the law, and we 
have it on the authority of Bolingbroke, that he was ‘‘ bred in the 
inns of court.” In the first Parliament after the accession of 
William and Mary to the throne, he was returned member for 
Tregony, in Cornwall, and in 1690 for Radnor, which seat he 
retained until he was raised to the peerage. ‘That inordinate 
ambition which is said by his friends as well as by his foes to have 
been a distinguishing feature of his character did not permit him 
to rest satisfied with a private station. He had uiscovered consi- 
derable aptness for public business on several occasions ; and it 
may be true that, not meeting with the preferment to which he 
thought his services and his talents entitled him, he determined to 
extort that distinction which the King did not appear disposed to 
confer upon him voluntarily. Burnet says, ‘* he was a man of 
great industry and application, and knew forms and the records 
of Parliament so well, that he was capable both of lengthening out 
and perplexing debates.”’ His labours in the House of Commons 
sufficiently show that this reluctant praise was as little as he was 
entitled to; and the reputation which he acquired in that assembly 
proves the sense which was there entertained of his merit and 
talents. In 1693, he distinguished himself by exposing the cor- 
ruptions which prevailed in the administration of the revenue, and 
proposed and carried a bill for abolishing some notorious abuses 
in the mode of paying the army, and for regulating the sums 
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expended by the actual musters of effective men. He was ap- 
pointed one of the arbitrators for uniting the two India Com- 
panies; and, in 1694, prepared a bill for triennial Parliaments, 
which was readily carried. While his services thus recommended 
him in the strongest manner to the House of Commons, his dex- 
terity and sagacity enabled him to conciliate the good opinion 
and to gain the confidence of opposite parties in politics. His 
family connexions and the habits of his early life had ensured him 
the support of the Presbyterians, many of whom were Whigs; the 
High party, as the Tories were called in the language of that day, 
also confided in him, and the vigorous opposition he had dis- 
played to the court confirmed their reliance upon him. In.1700, 
he was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir ‘Thomas 
Lyttleton, his competitor, having withdrawn at the request of the 
King, who had intimated that it would be for his majesty’s service 
that Harley should be elected. In the following year, although 
he was opposed by Sir Thomas Lyttleton, whom the King then 
openly favoured, he was elected to the same office, and again, in 
the first Parliament held in the reign of Queen Anne; thus occu- 
pying that distinguished post in three successive Parliaments. 
In April, 1704, he first became a member of the administration, 
being sworn of the Queen’s Privy Council; and in the May follow- 
ing, on a partial change in the administration, occasioned by the 
resignation of the Earl of Nottingham, he was appointed one of 
the principal Secretaries of State, retaining still his office of 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The ability which enabled 
him to discharge with credit and success the duties of such 
apparently discordant employments is alluded to in very flatter- 
ing terms in the preamble to his patent of nobility, said to have 
proceeded from the pen of Swift, which recites, that these difficul- 
ties “* were easily reconciled by one who knew how, with equal 
weight and address, to temper and turn the minds of men; so 
wisely to defend the rights of the people, without derogating from 
the prerogative of the crown; and who was thoroughly acquainted 
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how well monarchy could consist with liberty.” The state of poli- 
tics at this period afforded him an opportunity for carrying into 

effect those aspiring projects which he had long been suspected of 

forming. The tyranny ofthe Whigs, the party then in power, had 

. disgusted and subdued the Queen without terrifying her. Harley’s 
attempts to gain their confidence had failed ; and although they 

were compelled to act with him, they did not affect to conceal the 

doubts they entertained of bis sincerity. One instance among 

others, of the light in which he was viewed, and the manner in 

which he was treated by his colleagues, maybe taken from the un- 

published diary of Lord Cowper, then Lord Chancellor. * Sunday, 

January 6, 1705-6. I dined next day, on an invitation, with 
Secretary Harley; present the Duke of Marlborough, the Lord 

Treasurer (Lord Godolphin), Lord Halifax, Mr. Boyle, the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. St. John, Lord Sunderland; and 

Lord Somers, I understood, had been invited, but did not come, 

being gone to his house in the country ; but Secretary Harley 

said he had sent him a kind letter to excuse his absence. I be- 
lieved, when I saw the company, this to be a meeting to reconcile 
Somers and Halifax with Harley, which was confirmed to me 

when, after the Lord Treasurer was gone (who first went), Secre- 
tary Harley took a glass, and drank ‘ to love and friendship, and 
everlasting union,’ and wished he had more Tokay to drink it in 
(we had drunk two bottles, good, but thick). I replied, his white 
Lisbon was best to drink it in, being very clear. I suppose he 
apprehended it (as I observed most of the company did) to relate 

to that humour of his which was never to deal clearly or openly, 

but always with reserve, if not dissimulation, or simulation, and 

to love tricks, even where not necessary, but from an inward 

satisfaction he took in applauding his own cunning. If any man 

was ever born under the necessity of being a knave, he was.’ It 

must, however, be remembered that this is the painting of a 

determined enemy. 
It cannot be doubted that Harley, so keen an observer of 
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mankind, was aware of the dispositions and intentions of the men 
with whom he was associated ; nor is it surprising that a person 
of his character should endeavour to supplant those who had so 
scorned his friendship. He was sure of the co-operation of at least 
a great portion of the Tories, and confident, even to daring, in his 
own powers. His Parliamentary reputation; the Queen’s counte- 
nance, which he had gained, partly by his own exertions, and 
perhaps more by having secured the co-operation of Mrs. Masham, 
who had begun to rival the overbearing Duchess of Marlborough 
in the royal favour, ensured the success of his scheme ; and the 
hopes of the Tories, which had hitherto been crushed under the 
superior influence of their opponents, began to revive. This gleam 
of prosperity was, however, but of short duration. The power of 
the Whig faction; though diminished, was not extinguished, 
Harley, who was justly deemed by them the main cause of the 
defeat they had sustained, was the object of their most bitter ani- 
mosity, and an event soon happened which seemed to place within 
their reach the means of his destruction. 

A needy Scotsman, one William Gregg, had been employed in 
an inferior situation in Harley’s office. ‘The negligence with which 
the state papers, and particularly the foreign correspondence, be- 
longing to this department, were kept, had afforded this man the 
means of communicating intelligence to Monsieur Chamillard, 
the French King’s minister, with whom his intercourse was disco- 
vered before he had received the promised reward of his treachery. 
He was tried and executed ; but although endeavours were, it is 
said, made to induce him to accuse the Secretary, he was proof 
against this temptation, and, for once at least, evinced some 
honesty by delivering a written paper to the sheriffs, immediately 
before his execution, wherein he declared that Harley was wholly 
unacquainted with the treasonable practices in which he had been 
engaged. Thus baffled in their attempts to involys him in the 
punishment which this traitor had so well deserved, his opponents 
endeavoured to traduce his character and to destroy his reputa- 
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tion; and finding not only that these practices did not produce 
the intended effect, but that the Secretary’s influence with the 
Queen was unshaken, the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Godol- 
phin threatened to resign unless he should be displaced. ‘The 
Queen, desirous to avoid a rupture with ministers, who did not 
scruple to assert that they had set her on the throne and kept the 
crown on her head, endeavoured in vain to pacify them ; and at 
length, finding herself in danger of being deserted, complied with 
their demands. Harley was compelled to resign in February, 
1707-8; his friends chose to share in his undeserved disgrace, and 
once more the administration fell into the hands oi the Whigs. 
Harley’s parliamentary credit was, however, unimpaired by this 
triumph of his enemies; and the Queen, although she was deprived 
of his services as a minister, continued to bestow upon him, in 
private, marks of her regard and confidence ; frequently consult- 
ing him upon political measures, and never, as it is said, under- 
taking any matter of importance without his advice. It was in 
this false position to whichthe malice of his enemies had reduced 
him that Harley, instigated at once by his ambition and his thirst 
for retaliation, resorted with indefatigable energy to those prac- 
tices which have cast a deep stain on his moral character. It is 
obviously impossiblefor any man to engage in such secret intrigues 
as were then carried on with safety either to his honour or his 
happiness. At length, however, he triumphed. The domination 
of the Whigs reached a point beyond the Queen’s power of en- 
durance. The refusal of the Duke of Marlborough to promote 
Mrs. Masham’s brother at the Queen’s request led to a quarrel, 
which was so much inflamed by the instigations of the Duchess 
on the one side, and the intrigues of the new favourite, aided by 
the secret but powerful influence of Harley on the other, that it 
led to the dismissal of the Duke, the dispersion of the administra- 
tion of which he was the head, and the establishment of H arley as 
the principal member of a high Tory cabinet. Lord Godolphin 
resigned his post of Lord Treasurer; the office was put into com- 
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mission under Harley’s direction, who undertook at the same time 
the arduous duties of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Tne finances of the country, then in a state of ruinous depres- 
sion, engaged his first attention. Either unable to comprehend 
the subject which the mal-administration of former governments 
had made one of uncommon difficulty, or resolving to pacify fora 
time, at whatever cost or hazard, the clamorous demands of the 
public creditors, he resorted to expedients which, however well 
calculated to produce present relief, were not of a nature to cure 
the evils that had been engendered by the existing system. He 
brought into operation that measure for securing a trade to the 
South Seas which, although it enjoyed a short-lived popularity, 
ended by impairing the national credit and bringing irretrievable 
ruin upon the individuals who were induced to engage in the 
captivaiing pursuits which it encouraged. He copied, too, from 
the French the pernicious scheme of state lotteries, and persisted 
in establishing them, notwithstanding the remonstrances of men 
who were sufficiently enlightened and virtuous to perceive and 
denounce the mischiefs to which they must necessarily give rise. 

The moderation he had displayed from the time of his accession 
to the greatest power with which any subject can be invested in 
this country, had not satisfied the more violent of those political 
partisans with whom he was the most intimately connected. The 
high Tories began to mutter reproaches against what they called 
his lukewarmness, when an accident, which put his life in immi- 
nent peril, at once restored him to their favour. A French adven- - 
turer, named Guiscard, who, having failed in his attempts to 
excite insurrections in France, had become a spy in this country, 
and was in the receipt of a pension of four hundred pounds a year 
from the English government, was dissatisfied with this reward of 
his nefarious services, and pestered the Queen with applications 
for an increase of his stipend. His endeavours being unsuccessful, 
he attributed his disappointment to St. John, of whose riotous 
pleasures he had formerly been the associate, and to Harley, who 
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distrusted and who did not attempt to conceal his aversion for 
him. In the anger which these disappointments excited, he 
attempted to reconcile himself with the court of Trance, and in 
pursuit of this project addressed a letter to a French banker, in 
which he offered his services to the country he had already be- 
trayed. This letter, which was intercepted, contained the most 
convincing proofs of his treachery. He was consequently appre- 
hended, upon a warrant from the Secretary of State, and carried 
before the Privy Council for examination. While he was waiting 
in an outer chamber, he contrived to secrete a knife lying on a 
table there. On being introduced to the council, he behaved 
with great effrontery, and strenuously denied the charges which 
were brought against him. Harley then produced the intercepted 
letter, at the sight of which Guiscard’s confidence forsook him, 
and, declining to answer the questions put to him, he begged leave 
to communicate with St. John, a request which gave rise to the 
suspicion that the Secretary at War was the object of his venge- 
ance. This being refused, and St. John being out of his reach, he 
approached Harley, and before his design could be perceived 
stabbed him twice in the breast with the knife which he had kept 
concealed. At the second blow the minister fell. The council 
rose in alarm and confusion. St. John and some others drew 
their swords and attacked the assassin, who made a desperate 
defence and was severely wounded. © He was taken to Newgate, 
where he died a few days afterwards, having first expressed his 
contrition for the crime he had committed, and insinuated that 
his design had been against the life of some other person than 
Harley, whom he said he had always found a man of honour. 
Little importance can, however, be attached to the statements of 
such a person under any circumstances, and still less at the period 
referred to, when he was suffering extreme anguish, and almost in 
the agony of death. 

The danger in which this attempt had placed his life dispelled 
all the suspicions which Harley’s half-friends had begun to enter- 
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tain, and to which his enemies took care to give all possible 
weight. Both houses of Parliament concurred in an address to 
Her Majesty, ascribing the attack which had been made upon the 
Premier to the. hatred conceived by the abettors of popery and 
faction against one who had displayed so much fidelity and zeal 
in her service. His wounds confined him to his house for seven 
weeks. On his re-appearance in the House of Commons he was 
congratulated by the Speaker, in obedience to a resolution of the 
House, upon his recovery, in highly complimentary terms; and 
it was this incident which gave occasion to the passing a statute 
which declared any attempt. upon the life of a Privy Councillor 
to be felony without benefit of clergy. The Earl of Rochester 
dying at about this time, Mr. Harley became the head of the 
ministry, and was raised to the peerage on the twenty-fourth of 
May, 1711, by the title of Baron Harley, of Wigmore, in the 
county of Hereford, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. On the 
twenty-ninth of the same month he was appointed Lord High 
Treasurer of the realm. 

He had now achieved the grand object of his ambition. For 
some few years all went prosperously with him, and as smoothly 
as is consistent with the condition of greatness. The machina- 
tions of the Whigs were as active and incessant as their hatred 
was implacable, but their power was now So effectually lessened 
that they had ceased to be formidable. He solaced his leisure 
with the pursuits of literature, the encouragement of learning, and 
the society of men of wit and talent, reckoning among his intimate 
friends some of those whose names. form the proudest boasts of 
British genius,—Pope, Swift, Gay, and Prior. 

The peace of Utrecht, a measure of profound though question- .. 
able policy, engaged his most earnest attention, and he accom- 
plished it by dint of an energetic determination, which, if not the 
first, is one of the most indispensable qualities for a statesman. 
No sooner were the foreign relations of the country tranquillised, 
than dissensions arose between the minister and his colleagues 
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which demolished the power that had braved the wildest storms 
of faction. Bolingbroke, who believed that his brilliant. talents 
were overshadowed by the loftier station of his compeer, engaged 
in an intrigue for the purpose of displacing him. Lord Oxford 
had incurred the enmity of Mrs. Masham by attempting to check 
her cupidity. Bolingbroke contrived to render the disgust which 
the favourite had conceived instrumental to his own plans, and to 
insinuate himself into the confidence of the Queen, who, never a 
strong-minded woman, was now beginning to sink under bodily 
infirmities. She endeavoured to accommodate the dissensions 
which had broken out between her ministers, but her authority 
was not enough to compel them to observe even an appearance of 
cordiality. Constant disputes, which sometimes descended to 
bitter altercation, between the Treasurer and the Secretary, dis- 
graced the council-board, and insulted the Queen’s presence; and 
it was immediately after one of these painful scenes that, on the 
twenty-seventh of July, 1714, Lord Oxford was deprived of all his 
employments. The anxiety and embarrassment which this sudden 
change in her councils occasioned to the Queen is said to have 
hastened her death, which happened on the first of August 
following. 

The accession of George the First brought discomfiture to the 
party which still recognized Oxford as its leader. On going to 
pay his respects to the new monarch, he was received with marked 
indifference. But his enemies were not satisfied with having ex- 
tinguished his power. On the tenth of June, in the following 
year, after Bolingbroke had been impeached in the House of 
Lords, Lord Coningsby, declaring that Bolingbroke’s offences, 
‘whatever they were, fell short of those of which Lord Oxford had 
-been guilty, charged him with high treason, and other crimes and 
misdemeanours. Articles of impeachment were afterwards exhi- 
.bited against him in the House of Lords, to which the Commons 
added other charges. A debate ensued upon the reading them in 
the Lords, and some of the most eminent lawyers declared that, 
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if substantiated, they did not amount to high treason. Party 
spirit, however, ran so high, that it was in vain to avow, and even 
dangerous to maintain this Opinion. Lord Oxford defended him- 
Self with great spirit and good sense; but the majority being 
against him, he was committed to his own house in the custody 
of the Black Rod. So mild a proceeding, to which they had been 
induced solely upon the suggestion that he was suffering from an 
agonising and dangerous malady, was, however, soon recalled by 
the House of Peers; and, in spite of the remonstrances of his phy- 
sician, he was committed to the Tower, on the sixteenth of July. 
His popularity, however, was so great, that extraordinary measures 
were resorted to for the purpose of checking the public discontent 
to which this prosecution gave rise. He remained in confinement 
from the sixteenth of July, 1715, to the first of July, 1717, when 
he was brought to trial. A frivolous quarrel, however, ensued 
between the two Houses of Parliament upon the point whether 
the charge of high treason should be first proceeded in, or whe- 
ther the articles should be discussed seriatim. 'The Lords inclined 
to the former opinion; the Commons insisted on pursuing the 
latter course; and neither party choosing to yield, this dispute 
was made a pretext for suffering the whole charge to drop, and 
the Earl was consequently acquitted. : 

After this event, he retired wholly from public business, and 
devoted the few remaining years of his life to pursuits which, 
though less exciting than those which had occupied the greater 
portion of his days, were better suited to one who like him had 
become experimentally acquainted with the utter hollowness and 
vanity of “the great world.” 

A fondness for books was a feeling which had distinguished 
several of his ancestors. As early as the year 1705, his collection 
had become very considerable. The vigour which he threw into 
every pursuit that engaged his attention, together with the means 
afforded by his ample fortune and his station, enabled him to 
engage the assistance of a great number of distinguished men at 
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home and abroad who were best qualified to perfect the design he 
had conceived of forming that magnificent library of rare and 
valuable manuscripts in every department of literature now known 
by the name of the Harleian collection, and acknowledged to be 
one of our richest national treasures. It was arranged under the 
care of the capable and zealous Humphrey Wanley, who has 
chronicled the death of the subject of this memoir by a note, 
written in a spare leaf of one of the manuscripts, in these 
terms :—“2Ist May, 1724. ‘To-day, about ten of the clock, it 
pleased Almighty God to call to his mercy, out of this trouble- 
some world, the Right Honourable Robert Earl of Oxford, the 
founder of this library, who had long been to’ me a munificent 
patron, and my most kind and gracious lord and master.” 

Lord Oxford was twice married: -first to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Foley, of Witley Court, Worcestershire, by whom he had 
one son, Edward, who succeeded him ; and two daughters, Abigail, 
who married George Hay, Earl of Kinnoul, and Elizabeth, who 
married the Marquis of Carmarthen, afterwards Duke of Leeds. 
By his second wife, Sarah, daughter of Thomas Myddleton, Esq., 
he had no issue. 

The spirit of party, which cast so strong a colour over the times 
in which he lived, has so tinged the opinions expressed of. this 
nobleman by his contemporaries, as to render the testimony of 
men, otherwise best calculated to estimate his character, almost 
wholly inadmissible. It would be equally incorrect to adopt the 
too partial encomiums of Pope, or the acrimonious invectives of 
Bolingbroke. | Steele, who was his avowed enemy, but who was 
actuated in all he did by a love of truth, and the feelings of a 
gentleman, has the following passage in a letter addressed to Lord 
Oxford in 1719, where, after alluding to his former attacks on the 


minister, he says “I transgressed, my lord, against you when you. 


could make twelve peers in a day—I ask your pardon when you 

are a private nobleman ; and, as I told you when I resigned the 

Stamp Office, I wished you: all. prosperity consistent. with the 
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public good, so now I congratulate you on the pleasure you must 
needs have in looking back upon the true fortitude with which 
you have passed through the dangers arising from the rage of the 
people and the envy of the rest of the world. If to have judged 
rightly of men’s passions and prejudices, vices and virtues, interests 
and inclinations, and to have waited with skill and courage for 
proper seasons and incidents to make use of them, can administer 
pleasure to a man of sense and spirit, your lordship has abundant 
cause of satisfaction.” The main character of his policy may be 
said to have been moderation. He was a faithful servant to the 
Crown, a friend to rational liberty, an enemy to persecution in all 
its forms; but his best renown is to be derived from that source 
which during his life constituted his greatest happiness, his love 
of letters, and the liberal encouragement he extended to human 
genius. 
13 
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To treat of the Lives of Commanders without speaking of their 
battles, of Statesmen without referring to their political plans, or 
of Authors without enumerating their works, would be not less 
absurd than unjust. The advantages derived from their labours 
are usually reaped in selfish silence by their contemporaries ; the 
sphere of their action is more or less circumscribed ; and their 
fame would generally expire with themselves, but for the records 
of history and biography. ‘The wonderful man of whom we are 
here very briefly to treat, was not one of these. He lived, and 
thought, and wrote, for the whole world, and entailed the glorious 
results of his studies on all mankind for ever. So familiar are 
they to us, that to proclaim them once more would be as ridiculous 
as to insist seriously that we owe daylight to the sun. Nothing 
therefore that can be avoided will be said of them in the ensuing 
sketch: but, as in the boundless celebration of the philosopher 
the man has been nearly overlooked, it shall be confined to the 
ordinary circumstances of his private life. 

He was the only child of Isaac Newton, of Woolstrope, in Lin- 
colnshire, a small manor estate, which had been possessed by his 
ancestors for nearly two centuries, by Hannah, daughter of James 
Ayscough, a respectable private gentleman, of Market Overton, in 
the county of Rutland. His father died three months before his 
birth, which was on Christmas-day, 1642; and his mother re-mar- 
ried in his infancy to the Rev. Barnabas Smith, rector of North- 


witham, a neighbouring parish to Woolstrope. She seems however 
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to have fulfilled her parental duties to him, at least without cause 
of reproach, for, previously to her second marriage, she settled 
some small landed property on him, though she appears to have 
entertained no further views for him than to qualify him for the 
prudent management of that, and the rest of his father’s moderate 
estate, when it might come into his possession. He was kept at 
little day-schools near her residence till the age of twelve, when 
he was placed, apparently but for a short time, in a school of 
good reputation at Grantham, for we find him soon after that 
period busied in the superintendence of her farming concerns, 
and in buying and selling corn in the market of that town. He 
discovered then however a surprising fondness for mechanical 
invention, with a proportionate ingenuity in the exercise of it, and 
read desultorily, but indefatigably, and with intense attention. 
Thus he lived till he had passed the age of seventeen, when his 
mother, who could not but have reflected that a proper cultivation 
of such dispositions would probably lead to far more important 
advantages than could be expected to attend the life of what is 
now called a gentleman farmer, sent him again, for nearly a year, 
to Grantham school, and then to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted on the fifth of June, 1660. 

The study of Mathematics had not then been long received into 
the general system of education in our Universities, and had not 
yet become popular among the students.. Newton is said to have 
first turned seriously to it in the view of ascertaining whether the 
science, or rather theory, of judicial astrology, had any foundation 
in truth. He was immediately enraptured by it, and felt like one 
who had discovered a new world. His progress presently became 
astonishing, and he was courted by all the first mathematicians of 
the University, with the celebrated Isaac Barrow, who was a fellow 
of his college, and. soon after became mathematical professor, at 
their head, and who immediately formed an intimacy with him 
that soon improved into a strict friendship.. As he proceeded, he 
gradually discovered. the errors of the hypothetical. philosophy of 
Des Cartes, which was at that time in high esteem at Cambridge, 
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and had, even in his youth, the acknowledged merit of having 
refuted many of them. 

In 1664 he took his degree of Bachelor, and in 1668 that of 
Master of Arts, having in the preceding year been chosen a fellow 
of his college, as he was in the following professor of mathematics, 
on the resignation of Dr. Barrow, and in 1671 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. More than fifteen years were now 
passed in the prosecution of the most profound philosophical spe- 
culations, particularly in establishing his celebrated system of the 
nature and properties of light and colours, his gradual discoveries 
in which he unfolded in his lectures for the first three years of his 
occupation of the professor’s chair, confining them almost exclu- 
sively to that delightful subject. These, after having spent five years 
more chiefly in the critical completion of his design, he meditated 
to commit to the press, when he was prevented for the time by 
the prospect of opposition from some who seemed determined to 
cherish their errors, and to draw him into a controversy for which 
he had neither time nor inclination. So far did his modesty and 
love of peace exceed his desire of fame, that he seems even to have 
regretted his having ever engaged in a pursuit which had experi- 
enced: such signal success, if it were to be followed by contest. 
«¢ T blamed my own imprudence,” said he, adverting to this subject 
in a letter written some time after, “ for parting with so substan- 
tial a blessing as my quiet, to run after a shadow.” And in another, 
of later date, he says, ‘‘ Philosophy is such a litigious lady, that a 
man had as good be engaged in law-suits as to have to do with 
herd . 

Immersed as he was in study, he could readily divert his atten- 
tion to affairs sufficiently important to claim it. In 1687, the 
University of Cambridge, in which he was as much admired and 
respected for his moral qualities as for his talents, chose him one 
of the delegates then appointed to state. to James’s High Commis- 
sion Court the reasons for its refusal to admit Father , Francis 
master of arts upon the King’s mandamus, without taking the 


oaths ordained by the statutes : and is said not only to have been 
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mainly instrumental in persuading his colleagues to persist in the 
maintenance of their privileges on that occasion, but to have 
induced James, by the firmness and ingenuity of his own parti- 
cular arguments, to abandon his absurd and unjust purpose. He 
received from the University, in the succeeding year, a testimony 
yet stronger of its esteem, for he was elected to represent it in the 
Convention Parliament, as he was again in that of 1701. This 
material change of station, joined perhaps to that inclination in 
government to patronise science and literature which was not yet 
extinct, procured for him the unsought favour of ministers, even 
in the reign of William. He received in 1696 a letter from Mr. 
Montagu, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards Earl of 
Halifax, to say that the King had been prevailed on to give him 
the place of Warden of the Mint, an appointment the emoluments 
of which were five or six hundred pounds annually, and to this 
intimation was added a civil remark that ‘its duties would not 
require more attendance than he could spare.” He accepted it, 
and was eminently useful in the great affair of the re-coinage 
which just at that time took place. ‘Three years after, he was 
placed at the head of that establishment, in the station of Master 
and Worker, an office of much larger profit, as well as trust; and 
now, finding it difficult to fulfil the duties of his professorship at 
Cambridge, he appointed Mr. Whiston his deputy, relinquishing 
to him the whole salary, and so nominally retained it till the year 
1703, in which he was elected President of the Royal Society, 
whose chair he continued to occupy for the rest of his. life. On 
the sixteenth of April, 1705, Queen Anne knighted him, at Trinity 
College. 

His public engagements by no means diverted his attention 
materially from his philosophical pursuits. He had, in the pre- 
ceding year, perfected and at length published the admirable 
series of his optical discoveries, in ‘‘a Treatise of the reflections, 
refractions, inflections, and colours, of Light ;” which is more 
especially mentioned here because it seems to have been of all the 
surprising fruits of his invention his chief favourite. _ Indeed it 
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was after this date that he revised and printed most of his works. 
He became engaged too, in spite of his utmost care to avoid 
them, in several controversies, particularly in one with the cele- 
brated Leibnitz, which as Leibnitz was a Hanoverian, and a 
public officer of the Electorate, in the reign of George the First, 
somewhat excited the attention of that Prince and his family. The 
Princess of Wales, who always professed a great regard for learn- 
ing, and learned men, sent for Newton to talk with him on the 
matter of their dispute, and, for the remainder of his life, fre- 
quently commanded his attendance; and was fond of declaring 
to her courtiers that ‘she thought herself happy in coming into 
the world at a juncture of time which put it into her power to 
converse with him.” ‘The Prince, afterwards George the Second, 
was frequently present at these interviews, and treated him with 
much distinction. Newton became as familiar with Royalty as a 
due decorum could permit. 

Such, separated from the results of that power of intellect which 
distinguished him from all the rest of mankind, and so few and 
simple, were the circumstances of Sir Isaac Newton’s life, which 
was protracted in health and vigour, unimpaired by the severity of 
his studies, to his eighty-fifth year. He died, unmarried, at his 
house in St. Martin’s Street, on the twentieth of March, 1'727, and 
had a public funeral in Westminster Abbey. He never made a 
will, and it was a favourite maxim with him that “they who gave 
nothing till they died never gave.” He bestowed accordingly 
considerable sums on his relations during his life, and his charities 
to others were nobly extensive; yet he is said to have left thirty- 
two thousand pounds, which fell to the issue of his mother’s second 
marriage. 

The beauties of his moral character were, if possible, more 
admirable than the powers of his mind, and his piety was not less 
genuine than his philosophy. Fontenelle has portrayed him with 
truth and justice, decorated, but not disguised, by the usual fer- 
your of an academician ; and at home, it is difficult to select from 


the number and the variety of eulogies which embalm his memory. 
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They have been thus summed up by a modern writer, with a 
modesty and simplicity well applied to a subject in whom those 
qualities were eminently conspicuous—“ His whole life was one 
continued series of labour, patience, charity, generosity, temper- 
ance, piety, goodness, and every other virtue, without a mixture of 
any known vice whatsoever.” To these testimonies of his private 
worth let us add the miniature of the whole man, as it is depicted 


in his epitaph. 


Ha-8.2E, 
Isaacus Newton, Eques Auratus, 

Qui animi vi prope divina 
Cometarum semitas, Oceanique estus, 
Planetarum motus, figuras, 

Sua mathesi facem preeferente, 

Primus demonstravit. 

Radiorum lucis dissimilitudines, 
Colorumque inde nascentium proprietates, 
Quas nemo antea vel suspicatus erat, pervestigavit. 
Nature, Antiquitatis, S. Scripture, 
Sedulus, sagax, fidus interpres, 

Dei. Opt. Max. majestatem philosophia asseruit, 
Eyangelii simplicitatem moribus expressit. 
Sibi gratulentur mortales, tale tantumque extitisse 

Humani generis decus. 
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" rsHor: OF RocHSTDR, thr ihe fide 
hen et rhe dof : o pee gge onl &; 
Iris strange that the tite of Atterbury, a igh cfudite and Lee 
most dictated sities a wit himself, and the: infinbatelc com- 
panion of the wittiest of his time; a bold and busy: political parti- 
zan, and a man of warm passions, and abundant anibition, should 
afford but scanty materials to the biographer. - With’ the exception 
of one historical fact, it produces little beyond the common-place 
circumstances of an ordinary career. His pen has left us scarcely 
any thing: very valuable, save his’ admirable sermons, nor ‘was‘his 
tongue more ’active in parliamentaty debate: ° It is then to be sus- 
pected that. the hours of his leisure, or ‘perhaps ‘we should tather 
say of his business, were passed in reveries’ of splendid sélfistiness ; 
in devising schemes of future aggrandisement ; ; and’in'‘the practice 
of the innumerable and minute, generally sécret, means, by the aid 
of which the accomplishment of such views’is generally sought.- 

The printed accounts of his progenitors which have hitherto 
been delivered to us are very imperfect, and the little information 
that they afford cannot be relied upon. He sprung from a clerical 
stock. His grandfather was Lewis Atterbury; Doctor in Divinity, 
Rector of Middleton Keynes, in Bucks ; and his father, of the same 
Christian name, and ecclesiastical degree, held the same benefice, 
and also the rectory of Great Risington, in Gloucestershire; was 
a chaplain to Queen Anne and George the first; and somewhat 
distinguished in his time by some polemical writings. This gentle- 
man married Elizabeth; daughter of Francis Giffard, of North 
Crawley, in the county of Buckingham, and the subject of the 
present sketch was their second son, who was born on the sixth 
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He was admitted, in 1676, a King’s scholar, at Westminster 
school, and elected, in 1680, a student of Christ Church, in Oxford, 
where he studied under the eminent Doctor, afterwards Bishop, 
Fell. He soon became distinguished there, not less by his wit 
than by his learning, and in 1682 gave a promising proof of both, 
in the publication of a Latin version of Dryden’s “ Absalom and 
Achitophel,” in which his taste was distinguished by the happiest 
junction of freedom and fidelity. Two years afterwards he was the 
editor of the “ Anthologia, seu selecta queedam poematum Italorum 
qui Latine scripserunt,” his preface to which has always secured 
the esteem of the best judges, and now took his degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, as he did in 1687 that of Master. In that year his 
reputation dawned as a controversial writer, in the publication of 
“« An Answer to some considerations on the spirit of Martin Luther, 
and the original of the Reformation,” printed, under a feigned 
name, by Obadiah Walker, in which answer he defended the 
Protestant faith with such learning, force, and vivacity, as to call 
forth the recorded praise of Bishop Burnet, afterwards his bitter 
enemy. He laboured at this period with almost incredible appli- 
cation, not less in the study of mathematics and polite literature 
than of divinity, and yet found time, not only for the enjoyment 
of frequent social intercourse with the most eminent ornaments at 
that time of the University, but for the composition of many de- 
sultory poems, and poetical translations, of which such as remain 
are pregnant with evidence, as well of his refined taste as of his 
sparkling wit. 

His haughty and aspiring spirit became however, about 1690, 
impatient of the uniformity and simplicity of a college life, and he 
complained heavily to his father, as we collect from a late publica- 
tion of many of his letters, of the servility of seeking for pupils, 
and the irksomeness of being “ pinned down,” as he says it is “ his 
hard luck to be, to a nauseous circle of small affairs.” The father’s 
answer is extremely amusing: after having reproved his son for 
the arrogance of his pretensions, he advises him to marry into 
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some family of wealth and interest-—* a Bishop’s, or Archbishop's, 
or some courtier’s, which may be done, with accomplishments, and 
a portion too.” Atterbury lost no time in profiting by this prudent 
advice, and, shortly after, married a young lady of the name of 
Catherine Osborne, very beautiful, with a fortune, considerable in 
those days, of seven thousand pounds, and always, most errone- 
ously, stated to have been a niece, or other very near relation, to 
the first Duke of Leeds. He now shook off the shackles of a col- 
lege life, took holy orders, and transferred his residence to the 
metropolis, and, at the particular recommendation of Compton, 
Bishop of London, was in 1691 elected lecturer of St. Bride’s, and, 
soon after, minister of Bridewell chapel. His fame as a preacher, 
for which duty he possessed every qualification, even those of a 
most commanding and graceful person and countenance, now 
spread with a rapidity that presently carried it to the Court. He 
was appointed a chaplain to William and Mary, probably early in 
1692, for the first of his published sermons was preached. before 
the Queen, at Whitehall, on the 29th of May in that year. 

The reputation which had thus rendered him conspicuous, and 
the emulation which it excited in his professional brethren, of 
course laid him open to occasional critical attacks. In a sermon — 
which he preached in August, 1694, before the governors of Bride- 
well and Bethlehem hospitals, “ on the power of charity to cover 
sins,” the warmth and force with which he asserted the merit of 
good works were thought by some to trench rudely on the orthodox 
confidence in that of sincere faith. Hoadley, then a rising can- 
didate for the fame and promotion which he afterwards acquired, 
entered the lists with him, and a short skirmish ensued, which 
however was the signal for a desultory warfare between these — 
divines on different matters for some years. In the October fol- 
lowing he was briskly attacked also, by an anonymous writer, on 
certain passages in a sermon, before the Queen—“ The Scorner 
incapable of true Wisdom.” Nothing could have been more wel- 
come to him than these opportunities of controversy, his appetite 
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to which was equal to his skill in the management of it, and his 
general anxiety to signalize himself superior to either. He now 
engaged in the contest between Mr. Boyle, who had been his pupil 
at Christ Church, and Dr. Bentley, on the subject of the Epistles 
of Phalaris, altogether unworthy in themselves, but of value for 
having been the means of provoking the wit and satire which, on 
the part of Boyle, ornamented the dispute, and for which he is 
now known to have been chiefly indebted to the pen of Atterbury. 
It was just about this time that he was appointed by Sir John 
Trevor, Master of the Rolls, preacher at the chapel attached to. 
‘ that office. 

A topic of immediate practical interest now called him into de- 
bate. Among the important novelties introduced by the revolu- 
tion, arose a fashion of questioning the ecclesiastical powers of 
the Crown, and of asserting an almost independent authority in 
convocations. This, of course, divided the great body of the 
clergy into two parties, which about that time received the ap- 
pellations of High and Low Churchmen. Atterbury was the 
chief champion for the former class; and, in the year 1700, en- 
tered into a contest with Dr. Wake, afterwards Primate, which 
lasted, with few intermissions, for four years, and in reference to 
which Bishop Burnet tells us, in his memoirs of that year, that 
some books were written “ with great acrimony of style, and a 
strain of insolence that was peculiar to one Atterbury, who had 
indeed very good parts, great learning, and was an excellent 
preacher, and had many extraordinary things in him, but was 
both ambitious and virulent out of measure; and had a singular 
talent of asserting paradoxes, with a great air of assurance, show- 
ing no shame when he was detected in them, though this was 
done in many instances; but he let all these pass, without. either 
confessing his errors, or pretending to justify himself: he went 
on, still venting new falsehoods, in so barefaced a manner that he 
seemed to have outdone the jesuits themselves.” 

It is probable that this character, though given by an adversary 
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of no very gentle nature, is little exaggerated. Atterbury how- 
ever gained in this warfare a mighty reputation with the tories ; 
received the thanks of the Lower House of Convocation, and the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity from the University of Oxford, by 
diploma, without the usual forms or fees. In the meantime the 
matter was taken up seriously by the heads of the other party ; 
the judges held a consultation upon it, as an impeachment of the 
royal prerogative, and endeavours were vainly used to injure him 
in the opinion of the King, who perhaps secretly approved of his 
conduct; at all events, passed it over silently. Indeed, during 
the utmost heat of the contest, we find him waiting on the King, 
at Kensington, and received with all possible grace. Queen Anne, 
on her accession, appointed him one of her chaplains in ordinary, 
and in July, 1704, Dean of Carlisle, and immediately after, Bishop 
Trelawny, then of Exeter, his constant friend, gave him a canonry 
of that church. In the same year he, who so frequently had 
crowned heads for his auditors, and occasionally charmed the 
House of Commons by his eloquence in the pulpit, condescended 
to accept the year’s office of chaplain to a Lord Mayor; a preg- 
nant proof that notoriety and admiration, from whatever source 
they might arise, were always welcome to him, and that no pros- 
pect of future advantage, however distant and obscure, was in 
his sight wholly insignificant. 

The flame that had been long kindling between Atterbury and 
Hoadley at length burst forth in 1706, and blazed, with little in- 
termission, for four years. To state in the most cursory way the 
subjects of this wordy war, even to enumerate the very weapons 
used in it, would occupy more space than the limits of this sketch 
could afford. Let two small specimens of them, and of the mode 
in which the combatants commonly used them, suffice—Atterbury 
in a pamphlet on his favourite topic, the Convocation, published 
in 1709, charges “ the modest and moderate Mr. Hoadley,” as he 
tauntingly calls him, with “ treating the body of the established 
clergy with language more disdainful and reviling than it would 
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have become him to have used towards a presbyterian antagonist, 
upon any provocation ; charging them with rebellion in the church, 
while he was preaching it up in the state.” Hoadley, in repelling 
this attack, accuses Atterbury of carrying on two different causes 
upon two sets of contradictory principles, in order to gain himself 
applause amongst the same persons, at the same time, by standing 
up for and against liberty; by depressing the prerogative, and — 
exalting it; by lessening the executive power, and magnifying it ; 
by loading some with all infamy for pleading for submission to 
it in one particular, which he supposeth an encroachment, and 
by loading others with the same infamy for pleading against sub- 
mission to it, in cases which touch the happiness of the whole 
community. “This,” says Hoadley, “ is a method of controversy 
so peculiar to one person” (meaning Atterbury) “ that I know 
not that it hath ever been practised or attempted by any other 
writer.” 

In 1710, his heated and busy spirit was amply and delightfully 
occupied in espousing the cause of Dr. Sacheverell, whose remark- 
able speech on his trial was universally believed to have been the 
work of Atterbury’s pen. A few months after, he was still more 
gratified by bemg unanimously elected Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation, and that assembly fell, as it were instantly, 
under his sole government and direction. The Queen, whose 
affection to the Church, that is to say the High Church, is well 
known, came into all his measures regarding it, and he had also, 
according to Burnet, the confidence of the chief minister, and 
of these he was not long without a substantial proof, for in 1712 
he was made Dean of Christ Church, in opposition to most power- 
ful interest which was made in favour of his competitor, and, itis 
to be regretted, earnest friend, Dr., afterwards Bishop, Smallridge. 
“No sooner was he settled there,” says Stackhouse (his opponent 
in party, both as to Church and State, but an honest man) “no 
sooner was he settled, than all ran into disorder and confusion. 
The canons had been long accustomed to the mild and gentle 
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government of a Dean who had every thing in him endearing to 
mankind, and could not therefore brook the wide difference that 
they perceived in Dr. Atterbury. That imperious and despotic 
manner in which he seemed resolved to carry every thing [made 
them more tenacious of their rights, and inclinable to make fewer 
concessions the more he endeavoured to grasp at power, and to 
tyrannize,” &c. They were relieved from this haughty ruler in 
the summer of the succeeding year, when Atterbury had the yet 
better fortune to be promoted, at the recommendation, as is said, 
of the Lord Chancellor Harcourt, to the Bishopric of Rochester, 
and Deanery of Westminster. He was consecrated at Lambeth 
on the fifth of July, 1713. 

His elevation was but the signal for his fall. The Queen died 
_ in the ensuing summer, and a total change of ministers and mea- 
sures immediately followed. Atterbury presently received an 
affront from the new Prince, so harsh and so gratuitous as to make 
it evident that it could have no other motive than to prove to him 
that he was to expect no degree of favour. It is customary after 
a Coronation for the Dean of Westminster to present to the Sove- 
reign the canopy and chair of state used by him on that occasion, 
which are the Dean’s perquisites. He offered them to George the 
First accordingly, and, for the first time in the annals of Corona- 
tions, they were refused. Atterbury’s haughty spirit instantly took 
fire; and he, whose affection to the succession of the House of 
Hanover was already, at the best, but doubtful, seems from that 
hour to have become one of its most determined enemies. He 
threw himself openly into the society of that class ; was more than 
suspected of writing a most inflammatory pamphlet which was 
privately circulated, and denounced by royal proclamation a mali- 
cious and traitorous libel; refused, in 1715, to sign the “ Decla- 
ration of the Bishops,” testifying their abhorrence of the rebellion 
then raging; and constantly opposed in the House of Lords all the 
measures of the Crown and its ministers, and drew up most of the 
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furious protests so common there in the first Parliament of the 
reign. 

An interval of considerable length however followed, in which 
we find him apparently confining himself to his professional offices; 
delivering visitation charges; performing his duties at Westmin- 
ster; distinguishing himself in his correspondence with Pope, Prior, 
and other men of genius of his time; occasionally employing his 
pen in the composition of some scriptural tracts; and paying 
exemplary attention to his wife, in a tedious and hopeless illness, 
of which she died in 1721. On the fourth of August, however, 
in the following year, he was arrested, at the Deanery house 
in Westminster, committed to the Tower, and charged, under 
the report of a secret Committee of the House of Commons, with 
carrying on a traitorous correspondence, in order to raise an 
insurrection in the kingdom, and to procure foreign Princes to 
invade it; and, in support of the accusation, three letters were 
produced, assumed to have heen written by him, under feigned 
names, to General Dillon, to the Earl of Mar, and to the Preten- 
der himself. After much time passed in the usual forms of a par- 
liamentary impeachment, and in debates of considerable interest 
in both Houses, on the sixteenth of May, 1723, the Peers passed a 
bill, by a majority of eighty-three to forty-three, depriving him of 
all his offices, dignities, and benefices, and sentencing him to per- 
petual exile. 

On the eighteenth of June he embarked for Calais, where he 
found Lord Bolingbroke, who had just received the King’s pardon, 
on his return to England, on which Atterbury jocularly remarked 
—“ Then I am exchanged.” He intended to have settled at Brus- 
sels, but was obliged to remove from thence by the management 
of the British ministers, who in other matters also used an unge- 
nherous resentment towards him after the execution of his sentence. 
He went then to Paris, where, as has been since proved by a pub- 
lication of his correspondence, he certainly engaged himself in the 
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active service of the Pretender. He removed in 1728 to Montpe- 
lier, to avoid the suspicion of that connection, but returned to 
Paris shortly before his death, which occurred on the fifteenth of 
February, 1731-2. His corpse was brought to England, and in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey. 

Bishop Atterbury had issue by his lady, of whom we have already 
spoken, one son and two daughters: the Rev. Osborne Atterbury, 
Rector of Oxhill, in Warwickshire, whose descendants are settled 
in Ireland; Elizabeth, who died unmarried, and Mary, wife of 
William Morrice, high bailiff of Westminster. 
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A STATESMAN, a soldier, and a courtier, and not! less remarkable 
for the brilliancy of his wit, and his affection for the placid charms 
of domestic life, than for the zeal, the courage, and the activity of 
his public service, was born in, or about, the year 1658. He was 
the eldest son of the next brother to Henry, the second Earl of 
Peterborough, John Mordaunt, who having passed more than ten 
years of his life, in almost perpetual danger of forfeiting it, in the 
most generous and disinterested services to the cause of Charles the 
Second, received from that Prince, in the year before his restor- 
ation, the title of Viscount Mordaunt of Avalon. His mother, 
not less zealous, and almost as active, was Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Carey, second son to Robert, first Earl of Mon- 
mouth. His father dying in 1675, he was left to the exercise of 
his own inclination, and sailed, as it should seem a volunteer, in 
the fleet under Lord Torrington and Sir John Narborough, which 
was soon after sent to the Mediterranean against the Algerines. 
He served also in 1680, with some distinction, in an expedition for 
the relief of Tangier, in which he accompanied an adventurer even 
younger than himself, Charles Fitzcharles, Earl of Plymouth, a 
natural son of the King, who perhaps had the nominal command, 
and who died there in the course of that year. 

Soon after his return he commenced politician, and uniformly 
opposed the méasures of the Court in the House of Peers, where 
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repeal of the Test Act. ‘This aversion increased after the acces- 
sion of James, and he engaged in all the secret plans of what was 
called the Country Party with a vehemence which indeed always 
distinguished him in all things, of all sorts, that he ever under- 
took. ‘They seem indeed to have chosen him as the manager of 
their intrigues with the Prince of Orange. Thus marked as a 
partisan, he had the boldness to represent to the King that the 
command of a Dutch squadron about to sail for the West Indies 
had been offered to him, and asked permission to accept it, and 
to go to Holland; and James, who could not but have at least 
suspected his real motives, magnanimously granted it. Arrived 
there, he immediately offered his services to the Prince, and was 
the first, says Burnet, ‘* of the English nobility that came over 
openly to see him.” William received him with great cordiality, 
and listened to proposals, which he seems to have made very 
abruptly, for an immediate invasion of England, with a readiness 
and condescension which prove that he considered him as an 
accredited messenger from the revolutionary party there. Burnet 
however tells us that ‘‘ he represented the matter as so easy that 
it appeared too romantical to the Prince to build upon it ;” and 
adds that ‘* he was a man of much heat, many notions, and full 
of discourse ; that he was brave and generous, but had not true 
judgment, and that his thoughts were crude and undigested, and 
his secrets soon known.” 

In spite of these objections, and of William’s cautious temper, 
he was actively concerned in every material part of the prelude to 
the revolution, and at length attended the Prince hither in 1688, 
on whose elevation to the throne he’ was called to the Privy 
Council, and appointed a Lord of the Bedchamber ; on the eighth 
of April, 1689, he was placed in the office of first Commissioner of 
the Treasury ; on the following day created Earl of Monmouth; 
and a few weeks after was constituted Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Northampton. In this very year, and under these cir- 
cumstances, if we are to believe Burnet, he became apprised of a 


Scottish design to restore James, and not only let it pass without 
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disclosing it to William, but even betrayed an inclination to its 
success. ‘The Bishop’s words are: “ Montgomery” (the chief agent 
here) “came to have great credit with some of the Whigs in 
England, particularly with the Earl of Monmouth, and the Duke 
of Bolton, and he employed it all to persuade them not to trust 
the King, and to animate them against the Earl of Portland. 
This wrought so much that many were disposed to think they 
could have good terms from King James; and that he was now 
so convinced of former errors that they might safely trust him. 
The Earl of Monmouth let this out to myself twice, but in a strain 
that looked like one who was afraid of it, and who endeavoured 
to prevent it; but he set forth the reasons for it with great ad- 
vantage, and those against it very faintly.” He maintained his 
character however for fidelity ; and, in the spring of 1694, when 
William, soon after the meeting of a new Parliament in which the 
Tories preponderated, was obliged to soothe them by the dismissal 
of some of his ministers, Monmouth was of the number, and 
quitted his office of the Treasury on the second of May in that 
year. 

He was no more employed in this reign. On the nineteenth of 
June, 1697, he succeeded to the titles and estates of his family, 
upon the death of his uncle, Henry, Earl of Peterborough, and the 
few years which immediately preceded and followed that event 
were passed by him in the most graceful indolence—in the society 
of the first men of genius of his time, and in the cultivation of 
elegant literature; in foreign travel, and in building, and the 
tasteful improvement of his estates at home. Amidst these delight- 
ful engagements, public affairs appeared to be, and probably were, 
wholly forgotten, and it is to be feared that all seriousness was 
even worse than excluded—Peterborough is said to have been at 
least a deist, and without the decency of concealment. During a 
visit of some time to the celebrated Fenelon, at his archiepiscopal 
palace at Cambray, he was so charmed by the sweetness of temper 
and benevolence which adorned the pious lessons of that Prelate, 


that he said to the Chevalier Ramsay, ‘‘ Upon my word I must quit 
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this place as soon as possible, for if I stay here another week I shall 
be a Christian in spite of myself.” 

On the accession of Anne, he was again brought into public 
service by her Whig ministry, and appointed Governor of Jamaica. 
How long he held that office does not appear, but it could have 
been little more than ‘two years, for on the twenty-seventh of 
March, 1705, he was sworn of her Privy Council, and at the same 
time declared general of the forces then about to be sent to Spain, 
and Admiral, jointly with Sir Cloudesley Shovel, of the fleet which 
conveyed them thither. He had no experience to recommend him 
to these weighty commissions beyond the two volunteer expeditions 
of his boyhood; and such military observations as he might have 
made on a single campaign in Flanders, where he had attended 
William in 1692, and in which he had no distinct command: but 
he possessed a quickness of apprehension, a clearness of judgment, 
and a promptness and firmness of decision, which, joined to the 
most undaunted courage, had fitted him intuitively to lead an army : 
nor can it be doubted that he owed his nomination to this important 
service to the Duke of Marlborough, then in the plenitude of his 
influence, and to that great man’s observation of those qualities in 
another which so splendidly shone in himself. 

The bravery and skill manifested by Peterborough in his two 
campaigns in Spain were admirable. He sailed from England on 
the. twenty-fourth of May, and, taking on board at Lisbon Charles 
the Third, one of the rival kings, landed in the bay of Barcelona 
in the beginning of August. The military placed under his com- 
mand were found to be so miserably inferior in number, that they 
had scarcely disembarked when the question was agitated in a 
council of war, whether it would not be prudent wholly to aban- 
don the objects of the expedition, and to return. Peterborough, 
and the Prince of Hesse d’Armstadt, who had been governor of 
Barcelona till the French had taken it for Philip the Fifth, were 
the only advocates for offensive operations, and an immediate 
siege of that city, which however were in the end determined on, 
and the Prince of Hesse fell in the very outset. The troops first 
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landed, which he, jointly with the Earl, had commanded, were 
disheartened, and gave way, when Peterborough rallied them, and 
attacking furiously a fort, which was held to be the key to Bar- 
celona, and impregnable, carried it almost without loss; and, 
bombarding the city from the elevation on which it stood, blew 
up the magazine of powder, by which the Governor and some of 
his best officers were killed, and the town soon after surrendered 
at. discretion. 

It is not intended, nor would it be here proper, to recount his 
operations in detail, even thus confined : suffice it therefore to say, 
that when Barcelona was soon after again attacked by the French, 
under the Duke of Anjou, he forced them to raise the siege, with 
immense loss of men, ammunition, and provisions; and, in the 
following year, with only ten thousand men, chased that Prince, 
and Philip the Fifth, at the head of an army of twenty-five 
thousand, wholly out of Spain: taking possession of Catalonia, 
Valencia, Arragon, and Majorca, with part of Murcia and Castile ; 
thus clearing the way for the Earl of Galway, who commanded 
an English army in Portugal, to march to Madrid without re- 
sistance. Through the whole of these exploits, as his sagacity 
was equalled by his courage, so was his vigilance by his activity. 
Swift, with whom he lived in the latter years of his leisure in the 
strictest intimacy, alluding in one of his letters to the rapidity of 
his motions, says that Queen Anne’s ministers used to complain 
that they were obliged to write at him, and not to him; and some 
one, as Lord Orford tells us, said of him that he had seen more 
kings, and more postillions, than any other man in Europe. 

His brilliant services however could not secure him from one 
of those party attacks which so frequently disfigure the history of 
that reign. He was recalled in 1707, and great reverses of for- 
tune presently occurred to the English army, in Spain. On his 
return Anne refused to admit him to her presence, and an inquiry 
into his conduct was commenced by both Houses of Parliament. 
After an examination of witnesses and papers which lasted many 
days, the proceedings were suspended, nor were they resumed till 
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the winter of 1710, when the resentment of parliament was trans- 
ferred to the Earl of Galway; and on the twelfth of January, 
N. S., Peterborough received the thanks of the House of Peers, 
couched in the most flattering terms. He was now again received 
into full favour, and presently sent Ambassador to Vienna, as he 
was in the course of this and the following year to Turin, and 
other courts of Italy, and on his return, in the end of 1712, was 
appointed colonel of the royal regiment of horse guards; on the 
fourth of August, 1713, installed a Knight of the Garter ; and 
soon after went Ambassador extraordinary to the King of Naples 
and Sicily, from whence he returned not till after the death of 
the Queen. 

Here ended his public life. The long remainder seems to have 
glided on to very old age in a felicity which few experience, and 
which no one better knew how to enjoy. If not deeply respected, 
highly beloved; not less admired for the good-nature than for 
the brilliancy of his wit ; honest even in his politics; firm in his 
friendships; amiable in his very foibles; he reached the age of 
seventy-seven years, which had passed in uninterrupted health and 
vigour. All his mortal sufferings were reserved for his last days, 
and they were sharp indeed. [’rom what morbid cause they arose 
we are not informed—surely not from a. wound received in the 
public service, which his ungrateful country forgot to record—but 
we have the following account of them in a letter from Pope to 
his friend Martha Blount, highly En araelehishe of the subject, and 
somewhat of the writer. 


Bevis Mount, near Southampton, 


‘“ Mapam, August the 17th, 1735, 


‘TJ found my Lord Peterborough on his couch, where 
he gave me an account of the excessive sufferings he had passed 
through with a weak voice, but spirited. He talked of nothing 
but the great amendment of his condition, and of finishing the 
buildings and gardens for his best friend to enjoy after him; that 


he had one care more, when he went into France, which was to 
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give a true account to posterity of some parts of history in Queen 
Anne’s reign, which Burnet had scandalously represented ; and of 
some others to justify her against the imputation of intending to 
bring in the Pretender, which to his knowledge, neither her mini- 
sters Oxford and Bolingbroke, nor she, had any design to do. He 
next told me he had ended his domestic affairs, through such diffi- 
culties from the law, that gave him as much torment of mind as his 
distemper had done of body, to do right to the person to whom he 
had obligations beyond expression. That he had found it neces- 
sary not only to declare his marriage to all his relations, but, since 
the person who married them was dead, to re-marry her in the 
church at Bristol before witnesses. The warmth with which he 
spoke on these subjects made me think him much recovered, as 

well as his talking of his present state as a heaven to what was past. 
I lay in the next room to him, where I found he was awake, and 
called for help most hours of the night, sometimes crying out for 
pain. In the morning he got up at nine, and was carried into the 
garden in a chair. He fainted away twice there. He fell about 
twelve into a violent pang, which made his limbs all shake, and his 
teeth chatter, and for some time he lay cold as death. His wound 
was dressed, which was done constantly four times a day, and he 
grew gay, and sat at dinner with ten people. After this he was in 
great torment for a quarter of an hour, and as soon as the pang was 
over was carried into the garden to the workmen, talking again of 
history, and declaimed with great spirit against the meanness of the 
present great men and ministers, and the decay of the public spirit 
and honour. It is impossible to conceive how much his heart is 
above his condition. He is dying every other hour, and obstinate 
to do whatever he has a mind to. He has concerted no measures 
beforehand for his journey, but to get a yacht, in which he will set 
sail; but no place fixed on to reside at, nor has determined what 
place to land at, nor has provided any accommodation for his going 
on land. He talks of getting towards Lyons, but undoubtedly he 
never can travel but to the sea shore. I pity the poor woman who 
has to share in all he suffers, and who can in no one thing persuade 
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him to spare himself. I think he will be lost in this attempt, and 
attempt it he will. He has with him, day after day, not only all 
his relations, but every creature of the town of Southampton that 
pleases. He lies on his couch, and receives them, though he says 
little. When his pains come, he desires them to walk out, but 
invites them to stay and dine or sup, &c. He says he will go at 
the month’s end if he is alive. Nothing can be more affecting and 
melancholy to me than what I see here: yet he takes my visit so 
kindly that I should have lost one great pleasure had I not come. 
I have nothing more to say, as I have nothing in my mind but this 
present object, which indeed is extraordinary. ‘This man was never 
born to die like other men, any more than to live like them.” 


He did however reach the end of his intended journey, and died 
at Lisbon on the twenty-fifth of the following October, N. 8. Lord 
Peterborough married, first, Carey, daughter of Sir Alexander 
Fraser, of Dotes, in the shire of Mearns, in Scotland, by whom he 
had two sons, John, and Henry, the elder distinguished in the 
army, the second in the navy, both of whom died before their 
father ; and one daughter, Henrietta, wife of Alexander, second 
Duke of Gordon. His second Countess was Anastasia Robinson, 
a celebrated public singer, who is frequently alluded to in the letter 
we have just now seen, and who had for many years almost lived 
with him, without any blemish on her character. She long sur- 
vived him, enjoying that intimacy with many of the rank to which 
she had been thus raised which the strict correctness of her conduct 
and manners had deservedly obtained. By her the Earl had no 
children: he was succeeded therefore by his eldest grandson, 
Charles, son and heir of his eldest son, John, Lord Mordaunt. 
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Tue severities of ‘auiehment and forfeiture. kode ai: i 
perate attachment to the dangerous extravagancies of: presbyte- 
rianism had drawn down on the heads of some: of this: great 
nobleman’s ancestors formed an ample recommendation of: their 
posterity to the highest favour upon the great. change in the form 
of English government which occurred in 1688.° His father, 
Archibald, tenth Earl of Argyll, had been accordingly restored in 
blood immediately after that: revolution, and at length ' received 
from William the‘ title. of: Duke. - ‘He married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of. Sir Lionél Talmash; of Helmingham, in Suffolk, by 
Elizabeth Murray, Countess. of Dysart in. ‘her own right, and the 
eminent person of whom we are to treat was the first issue of their 
union, and was born on the tenth of October, 1678. 

He is said to have profited not much by the usual course of a 
fine education, his attention to which was interrupted by an ardent 
inclination to the study of the military art, and to. the life of a 
soldier; and so little did this partake of the caprice of a lively 
boy, that his father at length determined to indulge it, and, soon 
after his introduction at Court, in his seventeenth year, procured 
for him the command of a regiment of infantry. He does not 
appear however to have been engaged in active service till the 
following reign, when he highly distinguished himself at the siege 
of Keyserswaert, one of the first operations of Queen Anne’s long 
and glorious war. In September, 1703, he succeeded to his 
father’s dignities and estates, and was presently after sworn of 
the Privy Council in Scotland and appointed captain of the Horse 
Guards there, and, on the revival of the order of the Thistle in 
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the next year, was chosen a Knight Companion. In 1705 the 
important office of High Commissioner to the Scottish Parliament 
was intrusted to him, and with it the management of the over- 
tures to the treaty of union, an affair of much delicacy and diffi- 
culty, by the preparations for which the transactions of that year 
were distinguished. Argyll promoted the measure with all the 
powers of his own mind, which were very considerable, and with 
all the weight of his great family influence in Scotland, and sacri- 
ficed to it much of the popularity which he had acquired there, 
or rather, according to the custom of that country, was born to 
possess. In this, as in all his early public conduct, he was 
actuated wholly by a clear and resolute judgement, and the most 
conscientious motives. “ He was extremely forward,” says an 
enemy who has left a character of him, “ in effecting what he 
aimed at and designed, which he owned and promoted above- 
board, being altogether free of the least share of dissimulation, 
and his word so sacred, that one might assuredly depend upon it. 
His head ran more upon the camp than the court ; and it appears 
that nature had dressed him up accordingly, being altogether 
incapable of the servile dependency, and flattering insinuations, 
requisite in the last, and endued with that chearful lively temper, 
and personal valour, esteemed and necessary in the other.” 

Anne testified her sense of his services in Scotland by receiving 
him on his return into the English Peerage: on the twenty-sixth 
of November, 1705, he was created Earl of Greenwich and Lord 
Chatham, and in the succeeding spring indulged his ruling dispo- 
sition by serving a campaign, in the station of Brigadier-General, 
under the Duke of Marlborough, and is said to have evinced great 
courage and prudence in the famous battle of Ramillies, as he 
certainly did in the sieges of Ostend and of Menin, which impor- 
tant post presently after surrendered to him. He returned in the 
autumn to Scotland, and supported in Parliament, with all the 
ardour and frankness that distinguished his character, the great 


question of the union, by which the senate and the people were 
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then equally agitated. During the debates on it he gave a 
remarkable proof of his powers of persuasion, as well as of his 
personal courage, in quitting the House of Lords to present him- 
self alone to an enraged and tumultuous multitude which had 
assembled at their doors to demand the rejection of the bill, and 
which was peaceably dispersed solely by his efforts. He longed 
however to be again engaged in active military service, and we 
find him soon after, being then a Major-General, and Colonel of 
the third regiment of infantry, commanding twenty battalions in 
the battle of Oudenarde, where he acquired signal credit, as well 
as in the consequent reduction of Lisle, Ghent, and Tournay, in 
the attack of the latter of which he was second in command. He 
had an eminent share in the victory of Malplaquet, which speedily 
followed, and which was better known by the name of the Battle 
of the Woods, having been fought close to two great woods. 
From one of these the Duke dislodged the main body of the 
French infantry with incredible bravery, and imminent personal 
hazard, for we are told that several musquet balls passed through 
his clothes, his hat, and even his wig, yet he escaped unhurt. 
During these services, some coolness, of the cause of which we are 
uninformed, arose between Argyll and the Commander-in-chief, 
which had now ripened into a confirmed disgust. He returned to 
London in the autumn of 1710, when Marlborough’s political 
interest was rapidly declining, and it may be easily supposed that 
no means were neglected by the tories to take advantage of the 
discord of these great men, and to secure the every way important 
aid of a man of Argyll’s power and talents. His frank and 
generous nature was incapable of receiving any tincture either of 
the cunning or of the malignity of party, but the warmth of his 
temper led him to give way to their suggestions ; he engaged 
with them, and the first public step of his opposition was to 
object in the House of Lords to a motion of thanks to the Duke 
of Marlborough. He spoke and voted for the enquiry also which 
was instituted in this session into the conduct of the English 
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affairs in Spain, and joined in all the censures which were passed 
on the at length vanquished whig administration. He was now 
chosen a Knight of the Garter, and, in January, 1711, accepted 
the appointments of Ambassador extraordinary to King Charles 
the third of Spain, and Commander-in-chief of the English forces 
in that country, and, taking Holland on his way thither, had an 
opportunity, which his high spirit should have forbad, of person- 
ally affronting Marlborough, who was then at the Hague, by 
singling him out from the eminent public men in that city for the 
denial of the compliment of a visit. On his arrival at Barcelona 
he found the army ill paid, ill provisioned, and altogether in dis- - 
order, and unfit for service. He remonstrated again and again in 
vain to the ministers at home, and, having pressed as ineffectually — 
for remittances, at length borrowed money on his own security, 
to save the troops from actual famine. The anger and chagrin 
caused by these disappointments ended in a violent fever, soon 
after his recovery from which, finding himself wholly unable to 
prosecute any active operations, he returned to England, after a 
short stay at Minorca, of which island he had been lately 
appointed governor. 

Upon his arrival he was complimented with the appointments 
of Commander-in-chief of the Queen’s troops in Scotland, and 
Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh, but be had returned full of 
a resentment against the ministers which far greater concessions 
on their parts could not have appeased. On the meeting of Par- 
liament he appeared among the most determined of their oppo- 
nents. He arraigned their conduct in the peace of Utrecht ; | 
joined warmly in supporting a resolution proposed in the House | 
of Peers to declare the protestant succession to be in danger while . 
the government remained in their hands; charged them with a 
traitorous correspondence with the exiled royal family; and 
argued, even with vehemence, for a motion made in 1713 by the 
Earl of Seafield for the dissolution of the union, which he himself 
a very few years before had so earnestly laboured to accomplish. 
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He endeavoured on this occasion to avoid the charge of inconsis- 
tency by professing that as his main motive for favouring it was 
to secure the succession to the House of Hanover, so, that being 
now firmly established by other and better means, it would be 
wise to abrogate a system which, among a multitude of evils, 
involved no other benefit. The temperate and cautious Harley, 
though at this time tottering, was at length excited to anger, and, 
on the fourth of March, 1714, the Duke was deprived of his regi- 
ment of Scottish Horse-guards, and of his governments of Edin- 
burgh and Minorca. 

With a more becoming dignity, he suddenly presented himself, 
in company with the Duke of Somerset, to the Privy Council, in . 
the last hours of the life of Anne, and moved that all the members 
of that august body, without distinction of party, should be - 
instantly summoned to attend. It was a critical moment, for so 
nicely balanced at that period throughout the country were the 
friends of the rival royal Houses, that there is nothing extravagant 
in supposing that the happy event which followed might: possibly 
have arisen from this firm and timely interference. ‘The Queen 
expired two days after, but the friends to the Act of Settlement 
had now placed themselves at the Council Table, and an order 
was issued for the instant proclamation of King George the first, 
who had already included in an instrument which he dispatched 
from Hanover the name of the Duke of Argyll, to be added to 
those on whom, in right of their offices, the executive government 
devolved, with the style of Lords Justices, during the King’s 
absence. On the twentieth of September, 1714, he was nominated 
a Commissioner for settling the Household of the Prince of 
Wales, to whom he was made Groom of the Stole; on the twenty- 
seventh was restored to his station, at that moment of the very 
last importance, of Commander-in-Chief of the forces in Scotland ; 
and, a few days after, was sworn of the Privy Council, and 
re-appointed Governor of Minorca. On the fifteenth of June, in 
the succeeding year, he received the commission of Colonel of the 
royal regiment of horse guards in England. 
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The feeble rebellion of 1715 immediately followed, and the 
Duke, hastening to oppose it, arrived at Edinburgh in the last 
week of October. He found the King’s affairs in confusion, and 
the people panic-struck. The regular troops there consisted but 
of two thousand men, and it was with difficulty that he could 
speedily add to them fifteen hundred by a new levy. With this 
very inferior force he attacked, at Dumblain, on the thirteenth of 
November, 1715, the rebel army, under the Earl of Mar, amount- 
ing to nine thousand, and compelled it to quit the field, with 
considerable loss. This event, though some circumstances of the 
action gave the Scots a pretence to call it a drawn battle, con- 
siderably broke their spirits. An accident indeed had nearly 
given them the victory, for the Duke, with an imprudent valour, 
had once charged so far into their ranks that it was with the 
greatest difficulty he escaped falling into their hands. They faced 
him no more in the field. He was soon after sufficiently reinforced, 
and, having driven them from Perth, the only important strong- 
hold possessed by them, at length completely dispersed them, 
while their unhappy Prince, who had commanded them in person, 
precipitately embarked for France. 

Having received all marks of the highest gratitude in Scotland, 
he returned to London early in the following spring, and was 
greeted by the King with the most distinguished cordiality and 
approbation ; yet, before many weeks had passed, he was suddenly 
dispossessed of all his employments. It is strange that we can 
find no sufficient reason given for this singular change, so imme- 
diately following the performance of eminent services. It was 
rumoured that it arose from the King’s jealousy of his growing 
favour with the Prince of Wales, but those who have spoken of it 
seem to have been even ignorant whether he had given or received 
offence; whether he resigned, or was dismissed; and yet there 
must have been some more than ordinarily serious cause, since his 
brother, the Earl of Islay, at the same time relinquished certain 
high offices which he held in Scotland. Whatever it might have 
been, Argyll now again engaged in a strenuous opposition to all 
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the measures of government, and we find him, of whom it might 
be almost said that he was born a soldier, declaiming in Parlia- 
ment against the mutiny bill, and the terrors of a standing army. 
This disposition subsisted till the winter of 1719, when on the 
sixth of February, N. S. he accepted the appointment of Lord 
Steward of the Household, and on the thirtieth of the succeeding 
April was advanced in the English Peerage to the dignity of Duke 
of Greenwich. He now again stood forth a declared friend to 
the government ; opposed a bill for securing the freedom of elec- 
tions to the lower House of Parliament ; voted for the temporary 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act ; and impaired his reputation 
for consistency by defending a mutiny bill, and speaking of a 
standing army at least with complacency: Thus may the loftiest 
native independence bend insensibly, to the rule of political 
example, and the meanness of party spirit. 

In June, 1725, he resigned his office of Lord Steward, and was 
appointed Master General of the Ordnance: in January, 1731, 
received the command of that which was called the Queen’s own 
regiment of Horse; and was soon after made Governor of Ports- 
mouth. On the fourteenth of January, 1736, N.S. he was consti- 
tuted Field Marshal of all the King’s forces. He had now con- 
tinued for nearly fifteen years a steady supporter in Parliament of 
the measures of the Court, when in 1739 he again suddenly 
abandoned it, and devoted all the vigour of his mind, and his not 
less powerful eloquence, to the arraignment of the measures of 
the government. He was now once more deprived of all his 
offices, civil and military, but, on the removal of Sir Robert 
Walpole in 1741, was not only restored to that of Master General 
of the Ordnance, and appointed to the command of the royal 
regiment of life guards, but elevated to the station of Commander- 
in-chief of the army. Within one month however he unexpectedly 
waited on the King with his final resignation of the whole. No 
satisfactory reason has been assigned for a step seemingly so 
capricious; but it may perhaps be ascribed to a motive merely 
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private and personal. He had been for some time afilicted by 
paralytic affections, which, as his years increased, had become 
more frequent, and more violent, and it is probable that some 
attack of this infirmity sterner than usual had warned him to 
retire from the high trusts which had been committed to him while 
he possessed capacity to execute them, rather than incur the 
censure of having held them till the decay of that ability should 
have become evident to the world. 

John, Duke of Argyll, whose private life was adorned by almost 
all the most estimable moral qualities, died on the third of 
September, 1743, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. By his 
first lady, Mary, daughter of John Brown, and niece to the wealthy 
Alderman Sir Charles Duncombe, he had no issue. His second, 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Warburton, of Winnington, in Cheshire, 
brought him five daughters ; Caroline, married first to Francis 
Scot, Earl of Dalkeith, secondly to the right honourable Charles’ 
Townshend, second son of Charles, third Viscount Townshend ; 
Anne, to William Wentworth, fourth Earl of Strafford ; Jane, who 
died young and unmarried ; Betty, wife of the right honourable 
John Stuart Mackenzie, second son of James Stuart, second Earl 
of Bute ; and Mary, married to Edward, Viscount Coke, eldest son 
of Thomas Coke, first and last Earl of Leicester of his family. 
The Duke, thus dying without male issue, his English titles of 
peerage became extinct, but his Scottish honours devolved on his 
brother, Archibald, Earl of Islay. 
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Ta Is eamrkeble lady, who, without the aid. of es teats: 
and with the positive disadvantage of a most irregular temper, 
possessed for many years a considerable share of public influence, 
was the second of the three daughters and coheirs of Richard 
Jennings, of Sandbridge, in the county _of Hertford, a gentleman 
of respectable family, by Frances, daughter. and heir of a Mr. 
Thornhurst, of Kent. The two elder sisters, in acknowledgement, 
as it is said, of some loyal services and losses by their father, 
were received at a very early age, Sarah. being then only twelve 
years old, into the household _of Mary, Duchess of York. Here, 
she was chosen for the peculiar attendant on the Princess Anne, 
James’s younger daughter, who was nearly of the same age ; and 
here, three or four years after, she gained the heart of the gallant 
and accomplished Churchill, then a colonel in the army, and a 
gentleman of the bedchamber to. the, Duke, by whom he was 
already much esteemed. and trusted. . She became his wife in the 
spring of the year 1678. | 

While Churchill gradually acquired. the confidence and the 
favour of James, his lady rose more rapidly in the affections of 
the young Princess. Anne was mild, sincere, humble, timid, and 
abounding in that sort of general reserve which is almost charac- 
teristic of a heart susceptible of the tenderest friendship; the 
“powers of her mind were very limited, and to her earnest desire 
to be beloved was probably added a consciousness that she needed 
an adviser: with these qualities she possessed another, by no 
means inconsistent with any of them—a spirit of perseverance, 
when she had once resolved, so firm as perhaps to merit the 
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harsher appellation of obstinacy. Mrs. Churchill, with a charac- 
ter almost wholly opposite, was yet well qualified to live easily 
with such a person. She too was kind and sincere, but her 
kindness was generally grounded in pity, and her sincerity in 
disdain : she had however a heart strictly honest, and was neither 
cruel nor unjust, even amidst her highest resentments. Incapable 
of useful deliberation, she possessed a sagacity which seldom 
erred, and joined to a clear conception of characters and manners 
anever failing vivacity in the unreserved communication of her 
opinions. Between such a Princess, anxious to descend to the 
familiarities of private life, and such a servant, in whom the 
hatred of superiority was even an instinct, an union of some 
duration might perhaps be fairly expected. 

In 1683 her husband was advanced to the Scottish peerage, by 
the title of Lord Churchill, and in the same year, when a more 
extended household was allotted to the Princess on her marriage 
to the Prince of Denmark, she was appointed, at Anne’s special 
request to her father, a lady of her bedchamber, and was soon 
after placed at the head of that department. In a letter to her, 
written just at that period, the Princess says—“ let me beg of you 
not to call me ‘ your Highness’ at every word, but be as free with 
me as one friend ought to be with another; and you can never 
give me any greater proof of your friendship than in telling me 
your mind freely in all things, which I do beg you to do.” Not 
satisfied with such minor condescension, and solicitous to indulge 
to the utmost in the illusion of equality, she shortly after proposed 
that they should correspond in the feigned names of private 
persons, and in all their secret intercourse for many subsequent 
years they used the designations of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman, 
Lady Churchill, to whom the Princess had given the option, 
having chosen the latter. 

James now succeeded to the throne, and it is almost needless 
to say that in his anxiety to gain proselytes to the Romish faith 
he did not overlook his daughter. Lady Churchill, zealous in all 
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that she professed or practiced, was a zealous protestant and 
whig, and strengthened with all. her influence Anne’s inclination 
to resist. Doubtless too she assisted in inducing the Princess to 
desert her father, on the landing of the Prince of Orange, and 
she was the companion of her flight, the method of which she 
had previously planned in concert with the Bishop of London. 
Neither were her persuasions wanting to obtain the Princess's 
consent to the settlement of the crown on William for his life. 
Such praise or blame however as she incurred in matters involved 
in that revolution might probably be more justly due to her 
husband, whose activity in it, against the interest of his royal 
master and patron, has been abundantly and justly censured. 
William, on obtaining the throne, rewarded him with an earldom, 
and she now became Countess of Marlborough. 

The new King, whose doubtful title Anne had thus contrinaied 
to strengthen by ceding her birthright in his favour, began his 
reign by quarrelling with her on the amount of the revenue to 
be settled on her, in which he was heartily joined by the Queen, 
her sister. Anne, supported by the Tories, threw herself on the 
Parliament, and carried her point, chiefly through the manage- 
ment of Marlborough and his lady, to the mortal offence both of 
the King and Queen. Marlborough, against whom there were 
other causes for resentment, was now discharged from his appoint- 
ments, and the Princess, having refused to obey a stern mandate, 
by which the Queen required her to dismiss his lady, received 
presently a second, to prohibit the residence of the Countess at 
the Cockpit, where Anne had long lived, and which she now 
instantly quitted, with her friend, for a borrowed house. The 
most furious anger ensued on both sides, and was as usual vented 
in unbecoming and vulgar expressions. William, in the private 
conversations of Anne and Lady Marlborough, was usually called 
“ Caliban, the Dutch abortion,” and “the Monster,” and his 
favourite countryman, the Earl of Portland, was complimented 
with the name of “ Wooden-head.” These disgraceful - broils 
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were terminated by the unexpected death of the Queen in 1694, 7 
soon after which Marlborough was restored to the King’s good 
graces, and the persecution of the Countess ceased, but her hatred 
to William remained unaltered till his death. 

On the accession of her mistress to the throne she burst forth 
a politician. The love of rule was her darling passion, and she 
seems to have applied it to the affairs of a kingdom with as little 
hesitation as to the intrigues of a royal household. Her party 
predilections were diametrically opposed to those of the Queen, 
as well as to those professed by her Lord, who acted with the 
tories. ‘I resolved,” says she, in the ‘ Account of her own Con- 
duct,’ which she published in the latter years of her life, “ from 
the very beginning of the Queen’s reign, to try whether I could 
not by degrees make impressions on her mind more favourable 
to the whigs :” 
writes—* I am very glad to find by my dear M*. Freeman’s that 
I was blest with yesterday, that she liked my speech; but I 
cannot help being extremely concerned you are so partial to the 
whigs, because I would not have you and your poor, unfortunate, 
faithful Morley differ in opinion on the least thing; and, upon 
my word, my dear M™. Freeman, you are mightily mistaken in 
your notion of a true whig,” &c. Each however remained stedfast 
in her opinion, as well as in the means severally used by them 
to conquer each other’s prejudices. While Lady Marlborough 
besieged by regular and open approaches, the Queen sought to 
gain her by bribery. She was placed in the great courtly offices 
of Groom of the Stole, Mistress of the Robes, and Keeper of the 
Privy Purse ; two of her daughters were made Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber ; and Lord Godolphin, whose heir was married to the 
elder of them, was appointed Lord Treasurer. Even the vast 
favours lavished at the same time on Lord Marlborough may be 
in some measure traced to the same motive. To so ridiculous a _ 
length did Anne carry this system of conciliation that, when she 
had resolved, on the termination of his first campaign, to raise 
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him prematurely, for so it was, to the first dignity that an English 
subject can hold, she gave notice of it to his lady in these terms 
—“ It is very uneasy to your poor unfortunate faithful Morley 
to think that she has so little in her power to shew how truly 
sensible I am of all my Lord Marlborough’s kindness, especially 
at a time when he deserves all that a rich crown could give ; 
but, since there is nothing else at this time, I hope you will give 
me leave as soon as he comes to make him a Duke.” The 
Countess objected to this proposal, and stated her reasons with 
equal good sense and sincerity, but at length submitted. 

The Queen had commenced her reign with a Tory administra- 
tion. The Duchess, after passing two years in incessant efforts 
to undermine it, and in endeavouring to persuade Anne to replace 
it wholly from the opposite party, was obliged to content herself 
with half a triumph. The Queen, worn out by her importunities, 
and sheltering herself under the advice, or rather compliance, of 
Marlborough and Godolphin, who were in a great measure ruled 
by the same influence, consented to a sort of compromise, and 
several of the whig leaders were admitted into office: among 
these, the Queen hesitated long on the appointment of the Earl 
of Sunderland to the office of Secretary of State. He was per- 
haps the most determined member of his party; his manners 
were repulsive, and his temper was ungovernable ; but he was 
the husband of one of the Duchess’s daughters. Marlborough 
himself faintly opposed his advancement to the post ; the Queen 
besought with fond and querulous intreaties, but at length gave 
way; and the Duchess, in gaining this point, seems to have lost 
irrevocably her mistress’s affection. It had been long failing, 
but so inveterate was the habit of controul on the one side, and 
compliance on the other, that the parties themselves were per- 
haps insensible of its decay. The Duchess’s letters to her however, 
which had been for some time gradually assuming a tone of 
formality, became on this occasion frequently rude and scornful, 
not only in their sense, but in their very terms of expression. 
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Anne seems not to have recollected that she was a Queen till the 
Duchess had wholly forgotten herself to be a subject. 

It is doubtful whether her Majesty, even under this extremity 
of oppression, could have found sufficient strength of mind to set 
herself at liberty by her own efforts, but encouragement is always 
at hand to Princes who wish to dispose of favourites. The 
Duchess had placed in the royal household some years before a 
first cousin of the name of Hill, the daughter of a broken mer- 
chant, and the insignificant office held by this lady gave her 
frequent access to the Queen’s person. Anne, to whom custom 
as well as nature had rendered a familiar companion necessary, 
presently distinguished her from her other attendants of the 
same rank; sought consolation in her society after the storms 
to which the intemperance of the Duchess now so frequently 
exposed her, and insensibly became attached to her. She was at 
length married, with the greatest privacy, to Mr., afterwards 
Lord, Masham, in the presence of the Queen, who gave her a 
portion, and the discovery of these facts by the Duchess, which 
was long in reaching her, was accompanied by the fearful intel- 
ligence that Mrs. Masham had become the medium of secret 
communication between the Queen and the most dangerous po- 
litical enemies of Marlborough and herself. She now besieged 
Anne with new remonstrances and reproaches, which were heard 
with patience, and for some time answered by faint professions 
of kindness ; but the Queen had formed her determination, and, 
after several months had been passed in unceasing endeavours 
to effect even the decent appearances of reconciliation, as well 
by the Duke as by his lady, she parted finally with Anne on the 
sixth of April, 1710, after a long conversation little remarkable 
but for the taciturn coldness of the one, and the angry volubility 
of the other. 

The conduct of the Duchess after this interview disappointed 
the expectations of her friends, and gratified the malice of her 
enemies. She left no means untried to retain her offices. She . 
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even condescended to the baseness of indirectly menacing the 
Queen with a publication of all their correspondence, and the 
expedient for a while succeeded. She prevailed on Marlborough 
to return from the continent, and to solicit for her, as he did, 
almost abjectly, at more than one audience. Anne however was 
inexorable; yet the Duchess delayed her resignation even to the 
hour in which she was conscious that it would be forced from 
her. She resigned, and having passed this bitter point, abandoned 
herself to all the extravagances of childish resentment, such as 
tearing down chimney-pieces, locks, and other small matters, 
which had been put up at her expence in her official apartments 
in St. James’s Palace; while Anne, as though to emulate this 
mean and spiteful absurdity, threatened, through her Secretary 
of State, alluding to the mansion of Blenheim, that “ she would 
build no house for the Duke of Marlborough when the Duchess 
had pulled her's to pieces.” Anger is the only passion the ex- 
cesses of which high breeding cannot in some degree refine, or 
at least disguise. 

She retired into the country, overwhelmed with discontent, 
and assailed by innumerable libels, and remained there in seclu- 
sion till the following year, when the Duke, discharged from his 
employments, went to Germany, whither she presently followed 
him, and returned with him after the death of the Queen. In 
spite of disappointments, loss of power, and increasing years, she 
now relapsed into party politics, and private resentments; taxed 
her lord with inactivity when he had become incapable of ex- 
ertion ; quarrelled individually and collectively, with a ministry 
which had been formed by her son-in-law, Sunderland, and most 
bitterly with himself; was accused by him, in return, of secret 
correspondence with the Pretender, and driven to court humbly 
the good graces of the Duchess of Kendal, the royal mistress, to 
obtain the means of justifying herself to George the First; and 
finally, became the implacable, however impotent, enemy to the 
family and interests of that Prince, because he forbore in his 
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civil answer to her representations implicitly to acquit her, when 
he had not in fact the means of knowing whether she was inno- 
cent or guilty. The restless violence of temper which had plunged 
her into these difficulties vented itself in her old age on her own 
family, with almost every member of which she was on ill terms, 
and with more than one engaged in law-suits. 

The Duchess of Marlborough survived her celebrated Lord for 
more than twenty years. She was solicited in marriage, when 
past her grand climacteric, by the Duke of Somerset, and Lord 
Coningsby, and her answer to the former is yet extant. After 
excusing herself on the score of her age, she concludes by declar- 
ing that, “ were she only thirty years old, she would not permit 
the Emperor of the world to succeed in that heart which had 
been devoted to John Duke of Marlborough ;” and surely gra- 
titude as well as pride demanded of her this tribute to his 
memory, for to the last he loved her with the most exquisite 
tenderness. She died on the eighteenth of October 1744, at the 
age of eighty four. 
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Was the only surviving son of that model of almost universal 
perfection, Thomas, Earl of Ossory, and grandson-and heir to the 
scarcely less worthy James, on whom the Dukedom was conferred 
immediately after the Restoration. His mother was Amelia 
Nassau, daughter of Louis van Beverwaert, a natural son of the 
celebrated Maurice, Prince of Orange, and he was born in the 
Castle of Dublin, during the Viceroyalty in Ireland of his grand- 
father, on the twenty-ninth of April, 1665. 

Of the commencement of his education we are uninformed, but 
it was concluded at Christchurch, in the university of. Oxford, of 
which the Duke, his grandfather, had been for many years Chan- 
cellor, a circumstance which will amply account for his being 
complimented there with the degree. of a Master of Arts at the 
early age of fifteen. His father had died very suddenly, of an 
acute illness, just five weeks before his election, which was on the 
sixth of September, 1680, and he was summoned immediately 
after to Ireland by the old Duke, with whom he remained for 
more than three years, and left him in April, 1684, to serve as a 
volunteer at the siege of Luxembourg, which was then invested 
by the French. This military expedition occupied him till the 
following July, in the end of which month he returned ; received 
a commission of Colonel of a regiment of Horse in Ireland ; and, 
in the spring of the succeeding year, came to London, and was 


appointed a Lord of the King’s Bedchamber, then bearing the 
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title of Earl of Ossory. The wild insurrection of the Duke of 
Monmouth occurring presently after, he was despatched into the 
west, and was present, with what command does not appear, on 
the sixth of July, in the decisive battle of Sedgemoor. 

His grandfather, to whose high honours and great estates he 
succeeded, died on the twenty-first of July, 1688, and, before the 
close of the month, such was the respect of that learned body for 

his name and blood, he was elected, in the place of the late Duke, 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. He joined heartily in 
the disapprobation excited by the weak and extravagant measures 
of this short reign, and signed, with several other spiritual and 
temporal Peers, that remarkable petition of the seventeenth of 
November, 1688, in which the consequences of those errors, and 
their remedies, were so clearly and so respectfully pointed out ; 
and, on the refusal of the King to listen to those arguments, was 
among the first of the nobility to leave the Court, and, in com- 
pany with Prince George of Denmark, presented himself to the 
Prince of Orange, at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, immediately after 
his landing. Among the last acts of James’s short-lived rule in 
Ireland was the seizure of the Duke’s vast estates there, and the 
exception of him from the general pardon offered. He was at the 
same time attainted by the Irish Parliament. 

The severity of these attacks was softened by William’s distin- 
guished favour. On the fourteenth of February, the very day 
after the proclamation of his accession to the Throne, he appointed 
Ormond a Lord of his Bedchamber, and Colonel of the second 
troop of Horse Guards ; and, in the following April, gave him the 
Garter, and nominated him High Constable of England for the 
solemnity of the Coronation. He became in some measure a 
personal favourite, and his qualifications for a soldier were soon 
so evident to William’s military acuteness, that in 1689 he was 
intrusted with the command of the English cavalry in the Nether- 
lands, and served there in that character during the campaign with 
ample credit, as may be clearly inferred from the fact that in the 


following year he was chosen by the King, as a companion in his 
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warlike and momentous expedition to Ireland, and fought under 
his eye in the battle of the Boyne, from which he marched, with 
a strong body of Horse, and took possession of the cities of Dublin 
and Kilkenny. He remained in Ireland till the end of the war 
there, and soon after attended William to the army in Flanders, 
where he had his full share of service in all important affairs of 
the campaign of 1693, and was peculiarly distinguished at the 
adverse battle of Landen, in which, gallantly charging the enemy 
at the head of a strong squadron of Horse, he had his horse shot 
under him, received several severe wounds, and was saved from 
death by an officer of the French Guard, who seized the arm of a 
soldier which was raised to stab him. He was carried to Namur, 
where the first thought that occurred to him was to put a large 
sum into the hands of Count Guiscard, the Governor, to be distri- 
buted among his fellow prisoners; and, being permitted to go to 
London on his parole, was soon after exchanged for the Duke of 
Berwick, who had been captured by the English in the same action. 

Queen Anne pursuing the war against France and Spain, which 
had been rather suspended than concluded by the peace of Rys- 
wick, an expedition was despatched against Cadiz in the first year 
of her reign. In the month of June the Duke embarked, with ten 
thousand men, on board a fleet commanded by Sir George Rooke, 
which sailed directly thither. The attack on Cadiz failed, but, 
on their return to England, they learned that the Spanish Plate 
Fleet, with a strong convoy of French ships of war, were in the 
bay of Vigo; Rooke returned thither ; and the famous service of 
breaking the boom ensued; the Duke then landed, with his 
troops, and, after seizing several forts on the coast, advanced into 
the country, and stormed the town of Ridondella, while Rooke, 
whose conduct, by the way, incurred much blame, possessed him- 
self of the fleet. Vast treasure, however, fell into the hands of the 
General, as well as of the Admiral, and they received on their re- 
turn, together with the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, the 
most extravagant gratulations from the people. In the course of 


this year the Duke was appointed Lord Lieutenant of the county 
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of Somerset, and on the fourth of February, in the next, was 
nominated to succeed the Earl of Rochester as Governor-general 
of Ireland, in which exalted office he remained till 1706, delight- 
ing the people not less by the unexampled splendour of his Court 
than by the mildness and beneficence of his rule. In 1707 he 
became Colonel of the third troop of Horse Guards ; on the nine- 
teenth of October, 1710, was again declared Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, on the recal from thence of the Lord Wharton; on the 
first of January, 1712, N. S., was made Colonel of the first regi- 
ment of Foot Guards ; and on the twenty-sixth of the succeeding 
month Commander in Chief of the army, upon the dismission of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

In that exalted character he set out for Flanders in the spring 
of 1712, to direct and superintend the operations of the allied 
armies, in concert with Prince Eugene. -On the twenty-third of 
April he arrived at the Hague, with instructions to inform the 
Grand Pensionary that the Queen was resolved to prosecute the 
war with all vigour, and afterwards to settle with the Prince, “and 
such other generals as were in the secret, the proper measures 
for entering on action.” The “secret” was a sort of half-engage- 
ment to Louis the Fourteenth to forbear, as much as possible, all 
offensive operations against him, on certain conditions as loosely 
agreed to on his part. The allied armies however marched towards 
the head of the Scheldt, where the French lay, as to attack them, 
when on the twenty-fourth of May, Ormond received a letter from 
Secretary St. John, conveying “the Queen’s positive command 
that he should avoid engaging in any siege, or hazarding any 
battle, till further orders ;” and entered immediately after into a 
private and confidential correspondence with Marechal Villars, 
who commanded the French. In the mean time, these matters 
coming imperfectly to the knowledge of the States, they com- 
plained heavily that we had betrayed them, and Prince Eugene, 
on the part of the Austrians, however far he might have been 
originally admitted into the “ secret,” seemed little less dissatis- 


fied; while Ormond, whose dignity, both as a nobleman and a 
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general, had been grossly insulted by these orders, could not con- 
ceal his chagrin, though he persisted, from public motives, in 
retaining his command. They were at length taken up at home 
by the opponents of the ministry, and canvassed with great seve- 
rity in Parliament, after which Ormond was allowed to join Prince 
Eugene in besieging Quesnoy, but, when that place was on the 
point of capitulating, he informed the Prince that he had received 
orders to proclaim a cessation of arms for two months. The 
Generals now parted in mutual disgust, and the Duke, having 
received permission to return, accompanied by the strongest 
declaration of the Queen’s entire approbation of his conduct, on 
the first of November landed in England. On the twenty-sixth 
of June, he was appointed Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
Governor of Dover Castle. 

Anne survived this period barely for one year, and, immediately 
after her death, on the first of August, 1714, Ormond was among 
the foremost to sign the proclamation of the succession of George 
the First to the throne, and to meet him on his landing at Green- 
wich, where that Prince received him without any indication of 
distaste, as he did again a few days after, on the Duke’s present- 
ing at St. James’s, in his character of Chancellor, the address of 
the University of Oxford; but on the eighteenth of September, 
the Viscount Townshend, one of the Secretaries of State, waited 
on him to inform him that the King had no further occasion for 
his services in the capacity of Commander in Chief, but would 
always be glad to see him at Court. He now retired into privacy 
till the meeting of Parliament in 1715, when, to the utter asto- 
nishment of all people, on the twenty-first of June, he was 
impeached of high treason in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Secretary Stanhope, and the House resolving to that effect, 
Ormond, warned by the fury with which the new Whig ministry 
were then prosecuting Oxford and Bolingbroke, and in compliance, 
as has been said, with the earnest advice of Bishop Atterbury, 
passed over privately, on the eighth of August, into France, and 


on the twentieth of that month was attainted ; his estates forfeited ; 
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his honours extinguished ; and a reward of ten thousand pounds 
offered for his apprehension. Such were the terrible penalties 
inflicted on him for having executed orders which he would pro- 
bably have been charged with high treason for disobeying. On 
his arrival in France, he immediately threw himself into the arms 
of the great person who was then called the Pretender, to whose 
interests he had probably, in common with several others of 
Anne’s faithful servants, and perhaps with her knowledge, been 
long somewhat favourable, and to whom he now became sincerely 
attached. Of his transactions in the affairs of that person some 
account may be found, too long, and perhaps too unimportant, to 
be here given, in Lord Bolingbroke’s “ Letter to Sir William 
Wyndham.” Of his story, after his flight from England, nothing 
more I believe is to be found, except that he finally settled at 
Avignon, where he lived for many years, on a pension of two 
thousand pistoles from the King of Spain, and died, at the age of 
eighty-one, on the sixteenth of November, 1745, when his body 
was brought to England, and deposited in his family vault in 
_ Henry the Seventh’s chapel, in Westminster Abbey. 

Macky, in his “Characters of the Court of Great Britain,” 
written when the Duke was in the prime of life, says of him— 
“He governs in Ireland with more affection from the people, and 
his court is in the greatest splendour ever known in that country. 
He certainly is one of the most generous, princely, brave men 
that ever was, but good-natured to a fault; loves glory, and con- 
sequently is crowded with flatterers; never knew how to refuse 
any body, which was the reason why he obtained so little from 
King William, asking for every body. He hath all the qualities 
of a great man, except one of a statesman, hating business; 
loving, and is beloved by, the ladies; of a low stature, but well 
shaped; a good mien and address; a fair complexion, and very 
beautiful face. He is about forty years old.” 

Swift, writing almost in the hour of his prosecution, gives his 
character at greater length, and with a more manly seriousness :— 
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I believe any one person in the three kingdoms, did ever pretend 
to foresee; and, now it is done, it looks like a dream to those 
who will consider the nobleness of his birth; the great merits of 
his ancestors and his own; his long unspotted loyalty ; his affa- 
bility, generosity, and sweetness of nature. I knew him long and 
well; and, excepting the frailties of his youth, which had been for 
some time over, and that easiness of temper, which did sometimes 
lead him to follow the judgment of those who had, by many 
degrees, less understanding than himself, I have not conversed 
with a more faultless person: of great justice and charity; a true 
sense of religion, without ostentation; of undoubted valour ; 
thoroughly skilled in his trade of a soldier; a quick and ready 
apprehension, with a good share of understanding, and a general 
knowledge of men and history, although under some disadvantage 
by an invincible modesty, which however could not but render 
him yet more amiable to those who had the honour and happiness 
of being thoroughly acquainted with him. This is a short imper- 
fect character of that great person, the Duke of Ormond, who is 
now attainted for high treason, and therefore I shall not presume 
to offer one syllable in his vindication upon that head, against the 
decision of a Parliament. Yet this I think may be allowed me to 
believe, or at least to hope—that when, by the direct and repeated 
commands of the Queen, his mistress, he committed those faults 
for which he hath now forfeited his country, his titles, and his 
fortune, he no more conceived himself to be acting high treason * 
than he did when he was wounded, and a prisoner at Landen, 
for his Sovereign, King William, or when he took and burned the 
enemy’s fleet at Vigo.” 

The Duke of Ormond married, first, Anne, eldest daughter of 
Laurence Hyde, first Earl of Rochester of his family, who died 
young, and childless ; secondly, Mary, eldest surviving daughter 
of Henry Somerset, first Duke of Beaufort, by whom he had an only 
son, Thomas, who died in infancy ; as did three daughters, Mary, 
Emilia, and Henrietta; another Mary, who was married to John, 


first Lord Ashburnham; and Elizabeth, who died a spinster in 1750 
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Str Rospert Watpote, perhaps the most able and honest, and cer- 
tainly one of the most consistent, statesmen of his time, sprung 
from a long line of powerful and wealthy ancestors who had 
been for many centuries seated at Houghton, in the county of 
Norfolk, where he was born on the twenty-sixth of August, 1676, 
the third son of Robert Walpole, of that place, by Mary, only 
daughter and heir of Sir Geoffrey Burwell, of Rougham, in Suffolk. 

Neither the circumstances of his family, respectable as they 
were, nor his own position in it, at the time of his birth, afforded 
any prospect of his attaining to the important and dignified sta- 
tion which awaited him, for he was the third son among nineteen 
children. He was designed therefore for the profession of the 
law, and received such an education, first at Eton, and afterwards 
at King’s College, in Cambridge, where he was admitted a scholar 
in 1696, as was thought fit to qualify him for it: his two elder 
brothers however, dying in their youth within two years after, he 
became heir apparent to his father, on whose death, in the year 
1700, he succeeded to the family estates, estimated at two thousand 
pounds annually, as well as to the representation of the borough 
of Castlerising, in his native county, for which his father had sat in 
Parliament for several years, ending at his decease. He married 
too, a few months after, a wealthy city heiress; and now, finding 
himself at a very early age in a state of the most ample indepen- 
dence, it remained only for him to determine on his future course. 


The choice was readily made. He already possessed all that is 
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usually esteemed valuable in human life, except fame, and for 
that a very short experience in Parliament excited in him an eager 
appetite. He presently resolved to devote himself to public 
business, for which indeed he is said to have evinced, at a very 
early age, a remarkable inclination and aptitude. 

During the two sessions which next followed his election we 
hear little of him beyond that he applied himself constantly to 
the ordinary business of the House, especially on all matters that 
related to the affairs of his own county. That he was diligent 
however appears certain from the fact that he was often appointed 
a teller on important occasions, particularly on the divisions 
connected with the impeachment of Lord Somers; but he had 
hitherto given no indication of the faculties which afterwards so 
eminently distinguished him. St. John, not yet raised to the 
Peerage, who had been his rival at school, had long engrossed the 
admiration of the House by his brilliant talents, and captivating 
powers of oratory ; and Walpole, anxious to emulate his success, 
determined to attempt a competition, but the first essay made by 
him produced a failure so lamentable as to create a general im- 
pression among his friends that he would never gain the attention 
of Parliament. ‘The ascendancy of the whig party, to which he 
had from the beginning attached himself, having been established 
im the latter years of William’s reign, that of Queen Anne opened 
under their direct influence, and Walpole suddenly and unex- 
pectedly became important to them. Little discouraged by the ill 
success of his first attempts, he now became a frequent debater ; soon 
gained that facility of speaking for which he afterwards became 
remarkable ; and, no longer aiming at decorative eloquence, presently 
commanded the respect of his auditors by the force of his arguments, 
and the manly simplicity of expression in which he couched them. 

In 1705 he was appointed one of the Council to Prince George 
of Denmark, for his office of Lord High Admiral. Some gross 
abuses in the management of the navy had provoked very general 
dissatisfaction, and the whigs were among the loudest in their 
complaints of its mal-administration. The task of defending the 


ministry against any imputations on this score was put on Walpole, 
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and, although the execution of it was necessarily opposed to the 
great body of the party with which he had acted, he acquitted 
himself with a boldness, and even vehemence, which recommended 
him powerfully to the favour of the government, and with a dex- 
terity which in a great measure disarmed the resentment of his 
party. A more difficult office awaited him—that of endeavouring 
to reconcile the treasurer Godolphin to the whigs, whom he hated, 
and by whom he was distrusted. It was entirely through his 
efforts that a concord so desirable was accomplished, and for this, 
and other services and kindnesses, as well in private as in public 
life, Godolphin entertained a gratitude which ended only with 
his hfe, for in his last hours he earnestly recommended Walpole 
to the protection and patronage of the favourite Duchess of Marl- 
borough. In 1708, he succeeded St. John in the office of Secre- 
tary at War, and, in the following year, was appointed Treasurer 
of the Navy. He defended the Duke of Marlborough with great 
ability and zeal against the charges of the Earl of Peterborough, 
and in the ill-advised impeachment of Sacheverell acted as one of 
the managers for the Commons. 

The intrigues of Harley, and his instrument, Mrs. Masham, 
who had now supplanted the Duchess of Marlborough in the 
Queen’s favour, aided by the dissension and want of confidence 
which prevailed amongst the chief members of the government, 
effected that which could have been accomplished by scarcely 
any other means: the whig administration was overthrown, and 
Walpole retired from office somewhat later than his colleagues, 
and not until Harley had found him proof equally against his 
offers and his threats. He then threw himself openly into the 
ranks of the opposition, and by his able and animated defence of 
his friend Godolphin, as well in the House of Commons, in reply 
to St. John’s charges on the displaced Treasurer of mal-adminis- 
tration of the finances, as by a most powerful pamphlet to the 
same effect, proved himself so formidable an antagonist to the 
party then in office that they resolved, since they could not pur- 
chase his silence, to strive to destroy his reputation. He was 


accused of venality and corruption in his character of Secretary 
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at War in the management of certain forage contracts. On the 
seventeenth of January, 1711, he was heard in his defence, and, 
after a long and warm debate in which his enemies exerted all their 
talents and influence against him, it was resolved by small majorities 
that he should be expelled, and committed to the Tower of London. 
On the following morning he surrendered himself, and was sent to 
the Tower, where he remained till the eighth of the following July. 

His constitutional intrepidity, a conviction that he had been 
unjustly persecuted, and, more perhaps than all, a confident belief 
that the discordant elements of the existing administration could 
not long hold together, kept up his spirits under his imprisonment ; 
while the countenance and congratulations of his friends gave an 
air of triumph to that which had been contrived for his disgrace 
and ruin. He was immediately returned for Lynn, which he 
had represented in the preceding Parliament, but the House of 
Commons resolved that his expulsion had rendered him ineligible. 
His restraint was of short duration, for the Parliament was dis- 
solved in the following August. His time had been fully employed 
in the interval: he had now engaged so deeply in politics, and 
had imbibed so strong a relish for the excitement which belongs 
to them, that neither danger nor disappointment could check him 
in the pursuit. While in the Tower he had published a satisfac. 
tory justification of himself, and he now engaged with Sir Richard 
Steele in the composition of several political pamphlets for the 
purpose of repelling some of the misrepresentations of the party 
in power, and of rousing the public feeling against them. The most 
powerful of these was entitled “‘ A short History of the Parliament” 
—a piece full of danger to the writer; and indeed, as Walpole 
himself said on a subsequent occasion, the author of that history 
was so apprehensive of the consequences of printing it that the press 
was carried to his own house, and the copies printed there.” 

He was again returned for Lynn, in the Parliament which met 
im February, 1714, and, by the acuteness of his mind, the vigour 
and boldness of his eloquence, and his extensive knowledge as well 
of public business as of the men by whom it was conducted, he 


presently became the chief leader of the opposition, and the most 
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formidable of the foes of the government. It was chiefly by his 
exertions that the whigs were kept together at a time when the 
success of their opponents might have daunted a less constant 
spirit. His courage dispelled their dejection, while his frank con- 
vivial disposition, and his profuse hospitality, even at the hazard 
of the ruin of his private fortune, procured him their personal 
regard, and with their private their political confidence. One of 
his happiest displays in Parliament at this period was his defence 
of Steele, when his pamphlets entitled “the Crisis,” and ‘the 
Englishman,” were voted seditious libels by the House of Commons. 
Walpole’s speech on that occasion is an admirable exhibition of Ue 
decorous whig principles of his time. 

The death of Queen Anne brought about the extinction of that 
power which the tories had almost absolutely possessed during 
the last four years of her reign. Qn the accession of George the 
First, the exertions of the friends to the Protestant succession, in 
which no man had taken a more decided and active part than 
Walpole, were without delay acknowledged and rewarded by the 
new King. All the offices of the government were divided among 
them, and, though some held a higher rank, the power of none 
was greater than that of Walpole, and Lord Townshend, Secretary 
of State, who was not only his relation in blood, but had married 
his sister. He was appointed Paymaster of the Navy immediately 
on the King’s arrival, and soon after appeared in the station of 
ministerial leader in the House of Commons, which indeed no 
one but himself was then qualified to fill. In that character he 
carried on the prosecutions of the Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
and the Duke of Ormond, with great ability, and with an earnest- 
ness which savoured perhaps as much of a pardonable personal 
vengeance as of indignation at the faults and errors of which the 
late ministry was accused. The times indeed required all the 
energy, as well as all the talent, of a mind like his to:steer the 
vessel of the state through the dangers by which it was surrounded. 
The dissatisfaction of the Tory and Jacobite parties, the hostile 


influence of France, the appearance in England of the son of 
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James the Second, and the rebellion which ensued in Scotland 
upon that event, called for the most bold and decisive measures 
here, and the call was not less wisely than promptly met by Wal- 
pole. The stern inflexibility with which he insisted on the punish- 
ment of the rebel Lords has often been alleged as a charge of 
cruelty against him, but the circumstances of the time must be 
admitted to have justified, as much as they admitted of justifica- 
tion, the measures which were then resorted to; and certainly 
cruelty was not among the faults of his nature. 

The uncontrolled vigour and power with which he conducted 
the affairs of that eventful year were doubtless in great measure 
to be ascribed to his being now actually at the head of the adminis- 
tration. He had been, on the tenth of October, 1715, appointed 
first Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This pre-eminence was however of no long duration. The absence 
of the King, who went to Hanover in the following summer ; the 
jealousies which found their way into the ministry, and presently 
ripened into dissensions ; and the rapacity and intrigues of what 
was called the German party, who considered England as a mine 
of wealth now first opened to them; rendered the station at once 
painful and precarious. ‘The misunderstanding which soon after 
arose between his Majesty and the Heir Apparent, and the manage- 
ment of the Earl of Sunderland, who soon after obtained the office 
of principal Secretary of State, and then that of first Lord of the 
Treasury, at length determined the power of the ministers ; and, 
just at the time when the able schemes of Townshend for establish- 
ing the foreign relations of the country on a secure basis were 
brought to their accomplishment, and when Walpole had supplied 
a simple and efficacious measure for restoring the finances of the 
country, the cabals of their enemies triumphed. Townshend was 
dismissed, and Walpole resigned his offices, in spite of the King’s 
urgent, and even passionate, persuasions. ‘The most influential 
members of the administration followed his example, and he once 
more became a member of the opposition. 


The stern vehemence which he now assumed in this character ; 
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the undisguised contempt which he expressed of his enemies ; and, 
above all, his bold avowal of faults, and great ones too, with which 
from time to time they upbraided him ; were so many proofs of 
his full consciousness not only of his own powers, but of the 
ascendancy which they proudly held. Sunderland felt that he 
was sinking under it, and was compelled, in a manner, to implore 
his assistance. Overtures were made to him, and to Townshend; 
without whom he would not have engaged, and were accepted. 
The first merely resumed his former post of Paymaster-general of 
the Army. He took no active part in the affairs of the govern- 
ment, but retired to Houghton to recruit his health, which had 
suffered from his late exertions, and perhaps to arrange the steps 
towards another change, which it is not unlikely was already 
meditated by him. He was not however otherwise unemployed : 
in his treaty with the new ministers, Sunderland had insisted that 
he should abstain from all interference in the painful and unseemly 
difference between the King and the Prince of Wales, to whom he 
had in some measure engaged his services. Walpole not only 
steadily and honourably refused, but undisguisedly redoubled his 
efforts to reconcile the royal parties, and was at length completely 
successful. ‘The destructive scheme which is known by the name 
of the South-sea Bubble was soon afterwards exposed, and brought 
on the country that general distress which he had truly predicted 
when it was first proposed. In the sudden and general dismay 
which now spread throughout the country the eyes of all men 
were turned to him, then justly acknowledged the most able 
master of finance that had ever appeared in public business, for 
some remedy for the evils which prevailed. He was hastily called 
to town, and, while the means he recommended fully justified the 
general opinion of his profound judgment, they were as much 
distinguished by moderation as ingenuity. He devised a plan for 
engrafting into the Bank and East India stocks a large portion of 
the debt which had been contracted by the South-sea Company ; 
and, having thus quieted the public mind, and staved off the 


difficulties which pressed upon the country, he displayed a noble 
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magnanimity in extricating Sunderland, and Stanhope, now at the 
head of the Treasury, who had been of late his most implacable 
foes, from the consequences into which their own imprudence, 
and the contrivances of the projectors of the scheme, had plunged 
them. His temporary retreat was distinguished too by the inven- 
tion of some measures for the benefit of commerce which will ever 
be remembered with gratitude by those of that interest. 

His popularity, before very considerable, was raised to the highest 
by these circumstances, and the public opinion of the Ministry had 
sunk in a more than equal proportion. ‘The influence of his party 
in Parliament was no longer doubtful ; Stanhope was saved by death 
from the discredit of dismission; and, on the fourth of April, 
1721, Walpole was restored to his appointments of first Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his 
friend and former coadjutor, Townshend, to that of Secretary of 
State. His services had been so eminently advantageous to the 
nation, not to mention the degree of royal favour in which he per- 
sonally stood, that the King now proposed to raise him to the peer- 
age, but the incomparable dexterity with which he managed the 
House of Commons rendered it inexpedient that he should quit his 
post there in the actual state of the country ; the proffered dignity 
was therefore conferred on his eldest son, who, on the tenth of June, 
1723, was created Baron Walpole, of Walpole, in Norfolk, by a 
patent which, referring to the services of the father, stated that 
‘*he rather chose to merit the highest titles than to wear them.” 
He accepted however the order of the Bath, on its revival in 1725; 
and, in the following year, that of the Garter, the highest honour 
that can be held by a Commoner, was conferred on him. 

Walpole’s love of peace has been, and not unjustly, identified 
with his very name. A favourable opportunity offering at this 
period of obtaining a permanency of that blessing by a treaty 
with France, he seems, instead of intrusting it to Townshend, in 
whose department it properly lay, to have taken the manage- 
ment of it mostly on himself, and therefore to have made his 


brother, Horace Walpole, the immediate instrument of the nego- 
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tiation. Cardinal Fleury, actuated by a policy not less pacific, 
heartily coincided. The progress of the treaty was marked by a 
candour and good faith most rare in diplomacy, and the result 
proved not only the sovereign efficacy of those attributes in their 
application to public policy, but also the incontrovertible fact that 
the powers of England and France, steadily and sincerely united, 
would ever be irresistible. It was in 1727 that the peace of 
Europe was thus established. ‘The exiled and attainted Boling- 
broke, who was then resident in France, and who secretly opposed, 
while he affected to aid in forwarding, the fruition of these great 
arrangements, in the hope of obtaining a complete amnesty, was 
now in part gratified: Walpole not only assented to but procured 
his qualified restoration. He determined however that this great 
bad man should not resume his place in the country with untar- 
nished honour ; and, by keeping the attainder still in force against 
him, drove him to take a part in politics after his return which 
effectually prevented the possibility of his ever again sharing in 
the councils of the government. Bolingbroke became accordingly 
his most implacable, and far from impotent, enemy. 

Walpole was in the plenitude of his power, and royal favour, 
when the sudden death of George the First seemed to threaten the 
extinction of both. The new King had not only in a great measure 
withdrawn his confidence from the minister, but had transferred 
it to William Pulteney, who, after several years of early friendship, 
had conceived, from some political slights, the most bitter and 
lasting resentment against him, which he had gratified by intro- 
ducing Bolingbroke also to the royal ear. The reception which 
Walpole experienced on his first appearance at Court was so mor- 
tifying as to leave scarcely a doubt that his dismissal was resolved 
on, and here his dexterity and prompt decision seem to have saved 
him from the impending danger. He was, as might be expected, 
speedily and accurately informed of all that occurred about the 
Court, and, having learned that the Queen had applied on the 
subject of her jointure to Sir Spencer Compton, who had promised 
his exertions to get it fixed at fifty or sixty thousand pounds, 
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Walpole adroitly introduced the subject in an early audience, and 
induced her to ask his opinion as to the probable amount. He 
replied that, with respect to her merits, and the obligations the 
country owed to her, it ought to be left to her dictation; but he 
added that, considering the public distress, the losses which had 
been sustained, and the burthens caused by the late war, he feared 
he should be unable to obtain for her a larger annual income than 
one hundred thousand pounds. This well-timed suggestion had 
its full effect. Her Majesty’s influence over the King was most 
extensive ; and within ten days after he had been treated by that 
Prince with open contempt, he was re-appointed first Lord of the 
Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

He was now in the possession of a larger share of power ne 
any other subject in the realm. He had however to contend with 
an opposition formidable for its numbers, and yet more for the 
talent which it combined. Bolingbroke, who, as a debater or a 
writer, was very superior to Walpole in natural and acquired 
talents, gave energy and effect to the attacks which the Tories 
and the Jacobites, the latter consisting for the most part of 
country gentlemen whose influence was very considerable, directed 
against the ministry. Pulteney headed such of the whigs as were 
discontented with Walpole’s recent conduct. The minister knew 
that such foes were neither to be contemned nor defied, and there- 
fore, while he made head against their attacks in public, he em- 
ployed arts more secret and more certain, to win over such as 
might be induced boldly and openly to change sides, and to neu- 
tralize others, who would not venture to brave, although they did. 
not scruple to deserve, the public reproach for their baseness. His 
success in this sort of policy even surpassed his own expectation, 
and is said to have produced in him the opinion that public virtue 
was a mere pretence, and that, whatever might be sometimes the 
seeming firmness of the principles and conduct of men, there was a 
price at which almost every individual might be bought. 

Thus Walpole maintained the power which he had obtained, 


and was enabled to realise the plans which he had devised for the 
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peace of the country, and the restoration of its impoverished re- 
sources. His increasing influence at length excited the jealousy 
of his coadjutor, Townshend. It first produced a mutual decay - 
of confidence ; frequent bickerings followed; and at length a 
quarrel on a point of foreign negotiation attended by disgraceful 
circumstances, even of personal violence, occurred in the presence 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and others of high rank. The story of 
this indecent contest got abroad, and the careless wit of Gay 
dramatised it with irresistible ridicule in the recriminatory scene 
between Peacham and Lockit, in the Beggar’s Opera. Lord 
Townshend’s retirement from office soon followed. — 

Sir Robert Walpole first devised and put into practice the 
scheme of a sinking fund, for the reduction of the national debt, 
and, as soon as it had attained to a respectable amount, yielded 
to the temptation which it offered, and proposed its appropriation 
to the service of the current year. Another, and one of the most 
important of his financial operations was the amendment of the 
excise laws, and the simplification of that material branch of the 
revenue. He proposed also to convert the customs into duties of 
excise, but the pains taken to excite the popular dislike to the 
measure were so successful that he was compelled to abandon it. 
This failure inspired his enemies with sanguine hopes of displacing 
him, but his genius again prevailed, and the defeat with which he 
had been threatened fell on his antagonists. His greatest triumph 
however was in the success with which he brought about the 
general pacification of 1733, when the elements of war surrounded 
him on all sides, and when the smallest departure from the strictly 
consistent course he had prescribed to himself, the slightest 
wavering of resolution, would inevitably have produced the con- 
sequences he so carefully endeavoured to avoid. 

A misunderstanding now, as in the late reign, unfortunately 
occurred between the reigning King and the Prince of Wales, and 
became, as the former had been, the source ofan opposition to 
the government. The Prince’s taste led him to cultivate the ac- 


quaintance of men of parts and accomplishments, and a society 
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was formed of which his Royal Highness was nominally the 
leader, but of which the restless Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Sir William 
Wyndham, and some younger men, who afterwards attained to 
eminent distinction, were the active members. They were all 
opposed to the minister, and, by their advice and example, sug- 
gested to the Prince a line of conduct so imprudent and unbe- 
coming, that the breach between him and the King soon assumed 
a serious aspect. Walpole at first endeavoured to reconcile the 
difference, and it was not till he had wholly failed to effect this 
object that he resorted to more decided measures, which secured 
to him the favour of the King, but involved him in the open 
enmity of the Prince of Wales. At the end of the year 1737 
Queen Caroline, who had certainly entertained a high personal 
regard for Walpole, died, and from that hour the lofty state of the 
minister’s power gradually declined. | 

Foreign affairs assumed soon after an aspect altogether adverse 
to his favourite policy. The jealousy with which Spain insisted 
on the exclusive advantages of the South American commerce, 
and the pertinacious efforts of the.English traders to participate 
in it, gave rise to differences which soon assumed a hostile cha- 
racter. Some English vessels had been seized, and others plun- 
dered under the pretence of a right of search, and the severities 
exercised on the captains and crews raised a popular feeling against 
Spain which could not be allayed. The opposition eagerly availed 
themselves of the pretext thus afforded. Petitions were poured 
into the House of Commons, and the captain of a trading vessel 
was brought to the bar to state that one of his ears had been 
wantonly cut off by a Spaniard by whom his ship had been captured, 
and such became the public excitement, that tales far less probable 
gained an easy credit with the million. Walpole laboured earnestly 
to prevent the impending rupture; to engage Spain in a treaty ; 
and to convince the Commons that nothing could be more adverse 
to the true interest of the country than to enter upon a war, 
His efforts however were vain. In addition to the popular cry, 


within and without the walls of Parliament, the King had now 
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manifested his inclination to settle the contention rather by the 
sword than by negotiation. In 1739 a war was declared with Spain, 
and Walpole became only nominally minister. 

The remainder of his political life was but a series of reverses 
and mortifications. His adherents gradually fell off; he was com- 
pelled to admit to a share of his power men who used it only to 
annoy and betray him; and he felt that the moments chosen by 
his enemies to put into practice their machinations against him 
were precisely those in which his failing strength rendered him 
least able to cope with them. In the bitterness of his heart he 
complained in council that he was thwarted on every side, and 
unable to execute measures of the expediency of which he was 
convinced. At length a motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons for an address to the King to dismiss him, by Mr. Sandys, 
who prefaced it by an elaborate speech filled, of course, with the 
bitterest imputations and censures. Walpole’s reply was one of 
the most able, and, now that the feelings which then lent a false 
colour to men’s professions have subsided, one of the most satis- 
factory, that ever was uttered in Parliament. The falsehood of 
some of the accusations, the staleness of others, and the absurdity 
of the pretence that, in a government like ours, a minister is to 
be held personally responsible for all that may have gone wrong 
through a long series of years, were so grossly apparent, that only 
party spirit, in its wildest mood, could have resorted to them. 

-Walpole’s secure ground of defence was his imnocence ; but the 
perfect knowledge he possessed of the character of his assailants, 
and of the usual effect of the biting sarcasms which he had been 
so long used to launch against them, gave him advantages that 
might have made even the worse appear the better cause. ‘There 
is a part of his speech, where he replied to the pretence of patriotic 
feeling under which this great attack on him was masked, the 
point of which is not weakened, though the occasion that excited 
it has so long passed away.—‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he in a tone of 
indignant satire, ‘‘ have talked much of patriotism ; a venerable 
word! but I am sorry to say that of late it has been so hackneyed 
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about that it is in danger of falling into disgrace. The very idea of 
true patriotism is lost, and the term has been prostituted to the 
worst of purposes. A patriot, sir!—why patriots spring up like mush- 
rooms: I could raise fifty of them within twenty-four hours. I have 
raised many of them in one night. It is but refusing to gratify an 
unreasonable or an insolent demand, and up starts a patriot. I have 
never been afraid of making patriots ; but I disdain and despise 
all their efforts; for this pretended virtue proceeds from personal 
malice, and from disappointed ambition. There is not a man among 
them whose particular aim I am not able to ascertain, and from 
what motive he has entered into the lists of opposition.” 

The motion was negatived, chiefly through the secession of that 
most incorruptible Jacobite, ‘honest Will Shippen,” who, with 
thirty-four of the party headed by him, quitted the House, and 
refused to vote on the question. The result however was that all 
the world saw, and the minister clearer than others, that his in- 
fluence was extinct. He soon after found himself occasionally in 
minorities, and unable to carry on the business of the government. 
His health failed ; his command of temper, and his capacity for 
exertion were diminished; and, after many struggles between his 
feelings and his judgment, he reluctantly determined to retire from 
public life. On the ninth of February, 1742, he was created Earl 
of Orford, and on the eleventh surrendered his offices. The King, 
who now knew and duly appreciated his services, and who had 
the most implicit reliance on his talents, was as unwilling to receive 
as Walpole to tender his resignation. When the necessities of 
the public business forced this measure upon him, George the 
Second expressed his regret with unaffected kindness, and hopes 
that, although he was deprived of the minister’s active exertions, he 
should yet have the advantage of his advice on important occasions. 
The interview in which this conversation occurred was marked by 
more real feeling than such scenes commonly display. The King 
shed tears, and the minister was so overcome by his emotion that 
when he had knelt to kiss his master’s hand he was unable for some 
minutes to rise from that posture. 
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With the loss of office he lost not the cares which had been 
connected with it. The late proceedings of his enemies had con- 
vinced him that their animosity would be appeased only by his 
total ruin, and, in order to evade the result of the reserved attack, 
he earnestly employed himself in endeavouring to disunite the 
Opposition, and to form a whig administration, to be headed by his 
old antagonist, Pulteney. Walpole’s address and exertions overcame 
the obstacles which opposed themselves to this plan, but the new 
ministry was no sooner arranged than he was accused in the House 
of Commons of various crimes and misconduct in his office. A 
parliamentary enquiry was resolved on by a majority only of seven, 
and a secret committee of his most notorious enemies were appointed 
to conduct it. The prosecution was carried on with equal virulence 
and injustice, till cut short by impediments too numerous, and too 
complicated, to be here explained ; and an attempt was made to 
revive it in the succeeding session, but instantly negatived. The 
King’s confidence in his old servant was in no degree shaken by 
these attacks. His Majesty was engaged in frequent communica- 
tions with him, chiefly carried on secretly in correspondence by 
letters, which were mutually returned. ‘The King not only soli- 
cited, but generally adopted, the advice given by Lord Orford, and 
it was chiefly by him that the Pelham administration was formed in 
the summer of 1743. 

He now retired to Houghton, with a broken spirit and consti- 
tution, intending to pass the remainder of his life in the privacy 
which those infirmities required ; but, on the news of the invasion 
of 1745 the King sent for him, and though he was then suffering 
under an attack of a nephritic complaint which had long afflicted 
him, he.came by slow journeys to London, and in a speech which 
he made in the House of Peers displayed all the force and fervour 
which had graced his happiest efforts on former occasions. ‘These 
exertions however, joined to the injudicious use of a quack medi- 
cine, in the hope of removing their consequences, so aggravated his 
disease, that, after lingering for a few months, in a state of torment 


which was only capable of relief by continual doses of opium, he 
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died on the eighteenth of March, 1746, N. S. at his house in 
Arlington Street, and was buried at Houghton. 

Of Lord Orford’s private life, if the expression may be properly 
used. respecting a man who scarcely existed but in a public cha- 
racter, little is to be said. He was of imperturbable good temper : 
addicted to the pleasures of the table in a greater degree than most 
of his contemporaries of his own rank, even in those days, when 
such excesses were universally indulged in; and is said to have 
been. better satisfied with a reputation for gallantry, of all reputa- 
‘tions the most easily raised, and the least worth earning, than for 
the exalted qualities which he unquestionably possessed. We have 
been told by some that he had a vulgar love of expense, without 
any true notions of magnificence ; that he collected pictures, at 
immense cost, without -either taste or love for the arts; and that, 
although he had _ been in his early life fond of literature, he was so 
unhappy as to survive that inclination, and to have regretted in 
his latter days that he no longer found any enjoyment in intel- 
lectual pursuits. He has left a name identified with one of the 
most interesting portions of the modern history of his country, and 
a reputation altogether brilliant, but for the adventitious stains 
which sometimes fell on its surface in his unavoidable contact with 
the baseness of others. 

He married, first, Catherine, daughter and heir of Sir John 
Shorter, a wealthy merchant, by whom he had three sons, and one 
daughter: Robert, his successor ; Sir Edward, a Knight of the 
Bath ; Horace, who, in his old age, succeeded his nephew George, 
and became fourth Earl, but who will ever be better remembered 
as the greatest master of elegant literature of his time; and Mary, 
married to George, fourth Earl of Cholmondeley. His second 
Lady was Maria, daughter and heir of Thomas Skerret. By her 
he had issue one daughter, born before marriage, to whom the 
rights of legitimacy, and the rank of an Earl’s daughter, were 
specially granted by King George the Second. She became the 
wife of Charles Churchill, a Colonel in the army. 
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_ CHARLES SEYMOUR, 
. m | SINTH DUKE OF SOMERSHT. f ey 


‘Tuts great Peer, whose constant endeavours in a time of altered 
feelings and fashions to maintain his claim to those forms of 
deep respect which in the preceding age flowed, as it were 
naturally, towards the heads of the aristocracy, had obtained for 
him the appellation of the proud Duke of Somerset, was the second 
surviving son of Charles Lord Seymour of Trowbridge (first 
cousin to John, the fourth, and last, Duke of the elder line), by 
his second lady, Elizabeth, daughter of William, Lord Allington 
of Wymondley, and was born on the twelfth of August, 1662. 
He succeeded to the superb titles and estates of his family in 
1678, on the death of his elder brother, Francis, who was assassi- 
nated at Lerici, in the Genoese territory, when he had just attained 
the age of twenty-one. With the circumstances of his very early 
life, we are unacquainted, knowing only that he studied in the 
university of Cambridge.. A splendid alliance was arranged for 
him, and celebrated in his minority; for, on the thirtieth of May, 
1682, he was married to Elizabeth, only daughter. and sole heir of 
Josceline Percy, eleventh and last Earl of Northumberland of the 
original male line, a lady of whom it was said that she had been 
thrice a wife, and twice a widow, before she had passed her six- 
teenth year. She had indeed been already affianced, first, to the 
only son of Henry Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, Henry Earl of 
Ogle, who died in childhood; and then to Mr. Thynne, whose 
life was in the preceding year sacrificed to his successful suit for 
her favour, by the well known horrible murther perpetrated in 
Pall Mall, by a disappointed pretender to her hand, Count Co- 
ningsmark, and his associates. 

He accepted the office of a Lord of the Bedchamber from King 
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Charles the second, who about the same time gave him the com- 
mand of the third regiment of dragoons, and, on the first of 
January, 1684, invested him with the ensigns of the Garter. On 
the death of that Prince, which occurred about a year after, James 
continued him in his appointments, and called him to the Privy 
Council, in which he had sat also in the former reign. When 
Monmouth appeared in arms, in Somersetshire, the Duke hastened 
thither, and placed himself at the head of the militia of the county, 
but the ephemeral fate of that wild rebellion rendered his services 
unnecessary. 

Few of the great nobility stood higher in the royal favour than 
himself, when a circumstance somewhat singular suddenly de- 
prived him of it. James, among the concluding follies of his 
short reign, had determined to receive in the face of the country 
a public minister from the Pope, and Ferdinand d’Adda, who had 
been about James’s Court for some years; was the Queen’s fa~ 
vourite priest; and had long privately managed the chief papal 
affairs in England; was chosen for that office. But the King 
was not satisfied with this degree of imprudence—he resolved to 
grace the embassy with peculiar honours; and d’Adda, having 
been first pompously consecrated an Archbishop, in the royal 
chapel of Whitehall, was conducted with great ceremony to 
Windsor Castle, to his first audience of the King and Queen, in 
the character of Nuncio. The Duke happened to be then in his 
turn of waiting, and it was therefore his office to usher the 
minister into their presence; this he positively refused, though 
twice urged to it by James himself, who, in vehement anger, 
immediately dismissed him from his appointments. Two whig 
historians, generally in happy agreement, differ much as to the 
Duke’s motives, to this denial. Kennet says that “ this illustrious 
patriot resigned without the least concern, as being abundantly 
satisfied that he kept his conscience and his honour, while he lost 
nothing but his places.’ Burnet tells us that “he had advised 
with his lawyers, and they told him he could not safely do the 
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part that was expected of him in the audience.” This was caution, 
not conscience. In the last days of this unhappy reign, he was 
elected Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

He was one of the Peers who offered their services to the 
Prince of Orange immediately on his arrival, but seems to have 
held no public office under him till the last year of his reign, when 
he was appointed President of the Council, and was one of the 

_Lords Justices to whom William committed the Government 
during his final visit to Holland. On the accession of Anne, hé 
was called to the Privy Council, and was one of the five noblemen 
nominated by that Princess to examine the papers of the deceased 
King, and, on the third of July, in the same year, 1702, was placed 
in the post of Master of the Horse, which he held till 1712. In 
1708 he was one of the commissioners for the great affair of the 
Union, and in 1710 was largely concerned in bringing about that 
change of administration which emancipated the Queen from the 
thraldom in which she had been so long held by the Duchess of 
Marlborough and the whigs. “The Duke of Somerset,” says 
Burnet, “ had very nuch alienated the Queen from the old ministry, 
and had no small share in their disgrace; but he was so displeased 
with the dissolution of Parliament, and the new model of the 
ministry, that, though he continued some time Master of the 
Horse, he refused to sit any more in Council, and complained 
openly of the artifices that had been used to make him instru- 
‘mental to other people’s designs, which he did, among others, to 
myself.” 

This nobleman, however, as became his exalted station, seems 
to have acted always independently of party, and to have inter- 
fered little in the direction of public affairs. In two other in- 
stances in this reign, we trace, it is true, important consequences 
from his resolute conduct in the Council—in 1708, when his 
steady refusal, in the Queen’s presence, to enter on the considera- 
tion of the affairs of Europe, in the absence of the Commander in 
chief, Marlborough, produced ‘Harley’s resignation; and agian 
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on the thirtieth of July, 1714, when the unexpected and uncalled 
for appearance at the Board, of himself and the Duke of Argyle, 
a few hours before the Queen’s death, interrupted the delibera- 
tions of the Jacobite majority, and perhaps secured the succession 
to the House of Hanover. On her Majesty’s decease King George 
the first included him in the list of eminent persons to whom he 
committed the government till his arrival in England, on which 
the Duke was immediately sworn of the Privy Council, and shortly 
after restored to the place of Master of the Horse, which however 
he resigned in the autumn of the succeeding year, on his security 
being declined for the good conduct of his son in law, Sir William 
Wyndham, who was suspected of treasonable correspondence. 
After this he never held any public appointment either in the 
Court or State, except that he was again a Privy Counsellor in 
the following reign. 

The Princes whom he served, and their ministers, seem to have 
been fully aware of his taste for pompous show and dignified ce- 
remony, and studious to gratify it, for he was almost invariably 
appointed to act a principal part in every grand public solemnity 
which occurred during his life, and the loftiness of his temper 
and habits, the most exact high breeding, and a fine person and 
countenance, combined to qualify him peculiarly for such offices. 
Of his excessive haughtiness in private life a multitude of instances, 
for the most part unworthy of being here repeated, have been pre- 
served. We are told that his second Duchess, who will be pre- 
sently mentioned, having once familiarly tapped him on the 
shoulder with her fan, he started, and cried, with great indigna- 
tion, “ Madam my first wife was a Percy, and she never took such 
a liberty.” He exacted too the most profound respect from his 
children. It was one of the offices of his two youngest daughters 
to watch him in turn while he slept after dinner, but they were to 
stand without intermission. Indulging one afternoon in a longer 
portion of repose than usual, the fair centinel became fatigued, 
and took a chair, when the Duke suddenly awaking, and finding 
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her seated, severely reprimanded her, and told her that he would 
make her remember her disobedience. He left twenty thousand 
pounds less to her than to her sister, and this has been, it is to be 
hoped falsely, ascribed to his resentment of that offence. His 
communication with his servants is said to have been conducted 
by signs, in perfect silence. He employed a multitude of people 
in repairing bye-roads near his country seats that he might not 
be liable, in his airings, to obstruction or observation. Meanwhile 
he was not less punctual in conceding to the few who could justly 
claim them at his hands those rights of which when due to himself 
he was so tenacious. The facetious Sir James Delaval betted a 
thousand pounds that he would make the Duke give place to him. 
Having gained information when his Grace would pass a piece of 
narrow road on his way to London, he waited there in a coach, 
covered with the armorial ensigns, and attended by several ser- 
vants in the livery, of the head of the House of Howard. These, 
when Somerset approached, cried out, “ My Lord Duke of Nor- 
folk ;” when the junior Duke hastily ordering his coachman to 
run his near horses and wheels into a ditch, made room for De- 
laval to pass, who, bowing, wishing his Grace a good morning— 
but enough, if not too much, of these characteristic trifles. 

His lady died in 1722, and the Duke, after a widowhood of 
three years, married, in his grand climacteric, Charlotte, second 
daughter of Daniel Finch, Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. 
From that period he lived almost wholly in the country, residing 
chiefly at his mansion of Petworth, in Sussex, now the seat of his 
great grandson, the Earl of Egremont. In this retirement his 
objects and his pursuits seem gradually to have narrowed and 
dwindled into a constant series of efforts to prolong a life which, 
especially to one of his character, had teemed with so many bless- 
ings. Among the papers of Sir Hans Sloane, preserved in the 
British Museum, are numerous letters from the Duke and Duchess, 
and their attendants, to that celebrated physician, chiefly on the 
state of his Grace’s health, marked by an anxiety so intense and 
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So extravagant as to be at once ridiculous and deplorable. Many 
of them are to press the Doctor for remedies for a deafness that 
vexed him, the cause of which he seems at last himself shrewdly 
to have guessed, for, in the year 1737, when he was seventy-five, 
the Duchess thus concludes a long letter to Sir Hans—“ My Lord 
desires his most humble service to you. He continues with thick- 
ness of hearing, which puts him in the spleen, fearing it proceeds 
from old age. He has been very seldom out of the house, and 
keeps his ears stopt with black wooll, dipt in oyl of vipers, mixt 
sometimes with palsy drops, sometimes with spirit of castor, and 
sometimes dipt only in oyl of bitter almonds, but does not find 
advantage from either.” 

I will add the following letter from himself, chiefly for the sake 
of the last paragraph, in which the solicitude that he expresses 
for an insignificant stranger who seems to have treated him with 
negligence, if not rudeness, strongly argues that his pride had no 
mixture of unfeelingness or ill temper— 

“ Pettworth, Jan. 31, 1737. 
“ Sir, 

“ The inclosed Paper will give you a melancholy ac- 
count of a very severe cold that my wife dosse at present lye 
under. Wee desire your advice upon it, although shee is at more 
eas at present than shee hath been, yet wee want to gett rid. of 
these paines, by your opinion and direction most proper to bee 
done under our present: circumstances. 

“ As to myself, my bleeding stopt the day before my servant 
returned, so that I did not bleed—It was occasioned by a timo- 
rous surgeon, wro_ pricked 3 times with a shaking hand, without 
bleeding an ounce, therefore I stopt him. I have not taken any 
of the electuary for the same reason that I bleed no more, but I 
have taken Acton waters, boyled.to half the quantity.. It did 
operatte well, and I am very well, and free from those bleedings, 
but I doe begin to have breakings out of redness on. my hands 
and armes. These scorbutick humoures you know I am subject 
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too at this time of the year, but otherwise I am perfectly well in 
health, but not in my hearing. Pray what opinion have you of 
one Duckett, lately come up to town, who is mentioned in the 
newes papers as having done very great cures on people who have 
been deaff some years? 

“Thad the last week a letter from one Mr. W. Bedford. Hee 
sent me a certificatte from the Vice-chancellor, and severall heads 
of colleges, that hee is a man of good learning and sobriety, as is 
testifyed to them by severall eminent physicions; that, as he hath 
been educated abroad, hee cannot be admitted without his Ma- 
jesty’s royall letter. I desire your opinion of him as to his skill 
in the profession of physick, for I know not whoe nor where he 
is, for hee dothe not tell mee; nor when hee will come to mee 
for my certificatte to the Secretary of Statte, therefore I doe desire 
your opinion of him. I am your very humble servant, 

“‘ SoMERSET.” 


The Duke died at Petworth on the second of December, 1748, 
and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral. His marriages have 
been already stated. By his first Duchess he had issue Algernon, 
his successor; Percy, and Charles, who died unmarried ; Eliza- 
beth, married to Henry Obrien, Earl of Thomond; Catherine, to 
Sir William Wyndham, of Orchard Wyndham, in Somersetshire, 
Bart.; Anne, to Peregrine Osborn, Marquis of Caermarthen; and 
Frances, who died unmarried. His second Lady brought him two 
daughters; Frances, married to John Manners, Marquis of Granby, 
eldest son of John, Duke of Rutland; and Charlotte, to Heneage 
Finch, second Earl of Aylesford. 
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Was the only surviving son of Ralph, Lord Montagu, of 
Boughton, in the county of Northampton, who had been created 
by William and Mary, Viscount Monthermer, and Earl of Mon- 
tagu, and, by Queen Anne, Marquis of Monthermer, and Duke 
of Montagu, by Elizabeth, one of the daughters and coheirs of 
Thomas Wriothesley, fourth and last Earl of Southampton of that 
family, and relict of Jocelyn Percy, eleventh Earl of Northum- 
berland. He was born in 1688, or in the following year, and 
in 1705 married Mary, fourth and youngest daughter and coheir 
of Jobn Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough. He succeeded 
to the honours and superb estates of his father on the ninth of 
March, 1708-9. 

Little has been delivered to us respecting the character and 
conduct of this nobleman, who seems to have been content to 
confine himself merely to the sphere of the court, and with offices 
there which, though not beneath his dignity, were certainly of an 
order very inferior to such as it might have entitled him to chal- 
lenge. He officiated as Constable of England at the coronation 
of King George the first, who on the eleventh of October, 1715, 
appointed him colonel of the first regiment of foot guards; on 
the thirty-first of March, 1718, gave him the Order of the Garter ; 
and on the revival of that of the Bath, in 1725, constituted him 
Great Master. He was also Master of the Great Wardrobe, an 
office in the royal household, which had been settled on his father 
by patent, with remainder to himself; and I find him styled 
“ Lord Proprietor, and Captain General, of the Islands of 
St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, in America,” probably by virtue of 
grants which reverted to the Crown at his death. 
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On the twenty-seventh of August, 1733, he was made Governor 
of the Isle of Wight, and in the succeeding June captain of the 
band of gentlemen pensioners; and in 1736 was called to the 
Privy Council. Though he abounded in military appointments, 
he seems never to have been in active service. He received in 
1735 a commission of Major General, and in 1739, of Lieutenant 
General; and on the twelfth of May, 1740, became Master 
General of the Ordnance, and Colonel of the Queen’s Regiment 
of Horse; and was now, as again in 1745, and 1748, one of the 
Lords Justices for the administration of the government, during 
the periods which occurred in those years of the absence of George 
the second at Hanover. On the occurrence of the rebellion in 
1745, he raised a regiment in the counties of Northampton and 
Warwick, of which he was Lord Lieutenant, but Lord Orford 
informs us that the men were paid by the Crown: the Duke’s 
loyalty however was acknowledged in the following year by the 
grant of a commission of General of the Horse. The witty and 
severe Sir Charles Hanbury Williams has a satirical poem on the 
noble raisers of troops in that time, entitled “ the Heroes,” in 
which he bestows these lines on the Duke of Montagu— 


“« Three regiments one Duke contents, 
With two more places you know ; 
Since his Bath knights, 

His Grace delights 
In tria junct’ in uno.” 

We find perhaps in his private character the causes which 
tended to detach his mind from that inclination to important 
employment in the state which generally excites the ambition of 
men of his rank—He was an eccentric humourist, but with a 
heart overflowing with kindness and generosity ; and his irresisti- 
ble affection to the surprising and the ridiculous seldom failed to 
insinuate itself even into those noble acts of beneficence which 
ought to immortalize hisname. The neighbourhood of Boughton, 


his favourite seat, in Northamptonshire, still. cherishes. abundant 
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traditionary anecdotes of this singular disposition ; for it is chiefly 
to the perhaps safe evidence of tradition that we owe our know- 
ledge of it. His tenderness was extended to (possibly the truest 
test of its excess and genuineness) every class of animated nature. 
His tenants and dependents were strictly charged neither to work 
nor to kill their old or disabled cattle; but to bring them to his 
park, a portion of which was set apart for their reception, which 
he called “ the reservoir,” in which they remained till their natural 
death. The Memoirs of the Kit Kat club, the only printed work 
which records his amiable extravagances, informs us that “ he was 
constantly seeking for objects whereon to exercise his benevolent 
propensities, and was remarkable for performing acts of charity 
and kindness with a singularity and dexterity of achievement 
which at once astonished and confounded the persons on whom 
his favours were lavished ; and he used to declare that it was this 
very surprise in the party which afforded him so much delight 
and amusement; and that the pleasure with which he bestowed a 
benefit on a deserving individual was precisely in proportion to 
the opportunities he had of making the reverse so much the more 
extraordinary and unlooked for.” These statements are followed, 
and beautifully illustrated, by a narrative too long to be here 
inserted, and too interesting throughout to admit of abridgement. 

John, Duke of Montagu died of a virulent fever, at his house in 
Privy Gardens, Whitehall, on the sixteenth of July, 1749, without 
male issue, leaving two daughters, his coheirs; Isabella, married, 
first, to William Montagu, second Duke of Manchester; secondly 
to Edward Hussey, of Ireland; and Eleanor, to George Brudenel, 
fourth Earl of Cardigan, who in 1766 assumed her family surname, 
and in whom the titles of Marquis of Monthermer, and Duke of 
Montagu, were then revived, and, by whose death in 1790, with- 
out male issue, again became extinct. 
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Tue life of Lord Bolingbroke is one of those lessons by which 
mankind are taught that genius, learning, wit, the loftiest aspira- 
tions and the happiest opportunities for realising all that honest 
_ ambition can suggest to a great mind, are. bestowed in vain, unless 
they are accompanied by prudence, and integrity of principle. 
His character has been made alternately by his friends and by 
his enemies a theme of the highest panegyric, and of the blackest 
censure. ‘The opinions of posterity are likely to be as much divided 
as were those of his contemporaries, and the only safe conclusion 
that can be arrived at is that he possessed an extraordinary mix- 
ture of good and of evil, of greatness and meanness, of that which 
ennobles as well as.of that which disgraces mortality. 

He was the only child of Sir Henry St. John, of Battersea, in 
Surrey, by his first wife, Mary, second daughter and coheir of 
Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, and was born in 1672. The course 
of his early education was such as might have checked the growth 
of parts less brilliant than his. His grandmother, the daughter 
of the republican Chief Justice St. John, was strongly tinctured 
with the puritanical zeal which had flourished during Cromwell’s 
usurpation, and which had not yet been wholly eradicated by the 
licentious state of public morals that had ensued. Under the 
inspection of this lady his education was commenced: the tutor 
of his most tender infancy was her spiritual guide, the fanatical 
Daniel Burgess, and his first steps in learning were made through 
Dr: Manton’s hundred and nineteen sermons on the hundred and 
nineteenth Psalm. At Eton School, and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
the impressions of his childhood were presently effaced, and his 
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wit blazed forth with a brilliancy equalled only by the force and 
prematurity of his understanding. He made his first appearance 
in the great world with a high reputation ; but even at that period 
his love of pleasure had excited the apprehensions of his friends. 
Besides considerable learning, of which his accurate and retentive 
memory gave him the most perfect command, he possessed a fine 
taste, an inexhaustible imagination, and a rapid and irresistible 
eloquence ; and added, to a remarkably handsome and graceful 
person, elegant and prepossessing manners, with a flow of animal 
spirits which excess could not exhaust, and which disappointment 
had not. yet controlled. Up to the age of twenty-eight, with 
talents which might have gained him universal respect and admi- 
ratien, he had done nothing but establish a character for consum- 
mate dissipation ; and his most notable triumphs had been exploits 
which sometimes scandalised all decency and manliness. One of 
his biographers has said, that this period of his life “may be 
compared to that of fermentation in liquors, which grow muddy 
before they brighten ; but it must also be confessed, that those 
liquors which never ferment are seldom clear :” an apology which 
contains more of ingenuity than of soundness. 

In the year 1700, he formed a matrimonial connection with the 
wealthy heiress of Sir Henry Winchcomb, of Bucklebury, Berks ; 
but the union was so ill-assorted, that, after a short period, passed 
in incessant dissensions, they separated by mutual consent. In 
the same year he took his seat in Parliament, as member for 
Wootton Bassett. His graceful and impassioned eloquence, the 
solidity of his judgement, and the comprehensive views which he 
took of business, attracted the notice of.every party; but, to. the 
disappointment, of his dissenting friends, he at.once espoused the 
side of the Tories ; attached himself closely to Harley, their leader ; 
assisted him powerfully in the busy debates which ensued ; and 
exerted himself at no time more earnestly than in the discussions 
respecting the bill against occasional conformity, which he sup- 
ported as vigorously as, considering his early education, and his 
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family connections, it was expected he would have opposed it. In 
1704 Mr. Harley was appointed Secretary of State,and Mr. St. John 
was at the same time entrusted with the office of Secretary at 
War. He had probably little personal regard even at this time 
for the Duke of Marlborough, but he had adopted, together with 
his colleagues, a conviction that the duration of the war would be 
a great evil to the country, and he therefore exerted himself to 
furnish the general with the means of striking such decisive: blows 
as were calculated to bring it to a termination. The most bril- 
lant exploits of that great commander, and the munificent 
rewards which were heaped upon him by the nation, occurred 
while Mr. St. John was at the head of the war department. Tory 
as he was, and pledged to the establishing of the Tory party and 
Tory principles on the destruction of the Whigs, he had too 
strong a sense of his country’s true interests, and too generous a 
feeling towards Marlborough, for whose talents he had a high 
admiration, to do any thing, or to leave any thing undone, which 
might interfere with the success, or moderate the triumph of 
either. 

In 1708 his party was doomed to yield to the influence of their 
opponents. Harley was dismissed, and St. John unhesitatingly 
resigned his own office, an act the more gracious because it was a 
voluntary sacrifice to political principle. The new ministry suc- 
cessfully opposed his re-election in the ensuing Parliament, and 
he retired to spend in privacy and study the two following years, 
a period which he often afterwards said was the most active of 
his life. In 1710 the power of the Tories was once more in the 
ascendant. Harley was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. St. John Secretary of State. Now it was that the vigour and 
versatility of his talents were tasked to their utmost, and were 
found equal to the performance of duties more important and 
multifarious than it had ever before fallen to the lot of a minister 
to discharge. ‘The peace of Utrecht was to be accomplished, in 
spite of innumerable difficulties,— against the opinions of the 
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repulsed but not defeated Whigs,—against the opposition of the 
House of Lords,—against the more powerful, though more secretly 
exerted, influence of the Bank of England, the East India Com- 
pany, and the whole monied interest of the country,—against 
the popular names of the Duke of Marlborough, and Prince 
Eugene,—against the jealous intrigues of the Emperor, and such 
of the allies as found their interest in continuing the war, or feared 
to lose by the peace,—and notwithstanding the weakness of the 
Queen, and the timidity and envy of his colleagues. The first 
thing to be done was to prepare the public mind, by informing it 
of the real state of the country’s foreign relations and domestic 
resources, which had been grossly misrepresented by party feelings 
and interests. To accomplish this Mr. St. John laboured in his 
speeches in Parliament ; with this view he composed his official 
‘dispatches ; and to the same end he wrote in the periodical publi- 
cations of the day. ‘The Examiner newspaper, which he planned 
with Prior and Atterbury, and which fell afterwards into the 
hands of Swift, was a main instrument in this design, and by con- 
vincing the people that the burthen and charges of the war rested 
on them, while the fruits were reaped by the allies, had a material 
influence on the elections for the new Parliament. St. John was 
the master-spirit that directed every movement. It was in vain 
that his political opponents endeavoured to make head against the 
immense power of public opinion which he had raised by these 
means. The bitter and unsparing sarcasm, the irresistible force 
of argument, and even the aid of strong invective, to which he and 
the unscrupulous Swift resorted, were feebly met by the polished 
periods of Addison, and the somewhat elaborate wit of Steele. 
Like one of those old Norman warriors whom he reckoned among 
his ancestry, he fought with a heavy mace, which he wielded with 
both hands, and with which he dealt such blows as crushed at 
once his enemies, and the brilliant but slender weapons they 
opposed to him. At length his work was accomplished ; his 
enemies were unable to withstand the storm he had raised ; the 
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peace was determined on, Marlborough was displaced, and ihe 
conferences for the treaty of Utrecht were opened. 

In 1712 he was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
St. John, of Lidyard Tregoze, in the county of Wilts, and Viscount 
Bolingbroke, in the county of Lincoln, with remainder, in default 
of issue male, to his father, Sir Henry St. John, and the heirs male 
of his body. At this period a dissension broke out between him 
and Harley, then Earl of Oxford, which accelerated the ruin of 
both. Lord Bolingbroke had been denied, or at least had ex- 
pected, not only the dignity of an Earl, but the Order of the Garter, 
in which it happened at that time there were many vacancies. 
He obtained neither, and he believed that Harley’s influence 
had produced him this mortification. He complained that he was 
dragged into the House of Lords at such a time as made his promo- 
tion a punishment and not a reward, and that he was left there to 
defend, almost alone, and without influence, the treaties which he 
had carried by his own personal weight in the House of Commons, 
where, he says to Sir William Wyndham, ‘‘ You know, from the 
nature of that assembly, they grow, like hounds, fond of the man 
who shows them the game, and by whose halloo they are used to 
be encouraged.” 

In October, 1713, he was appointed Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Essex, and soon afterwards went to 
Paris to conclude the treaty which his friend Prior had been for 
some time carrying on under his directions. Louis the fourteenth 
received him with every mark of distinction. His appearance at the 
opera there was greeted by a homage probably more sincere and 
much more flattering, the whole audience rising, and testifying by 
their acclamations the goodwill they felt for the man whose wise 
councils and persevering exertions had restored to them the bless- 
ings of peace. A month’s residence in the French capital enabled 
Lord Bolingbroke to overcome the principal difficulties which 
remained, and assisted by the conciliatory temper of the Marquis 


de Torcy, whose benevolent and enlightened views on the subject 
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were similar to his own, the peace of Europe was established: 
The expediency of this important measure gave rise to questions 
which occupied the public mind for many years, and upon which 
party feeling may be said even now to be hardly extinct. It does 
appear to have been disproportionate to the success which England 
and the allies had gained in the war; but Bolingbroke, after 
several years had elapsed, and when disappointment and adversity 
had cooled the fervour which he might once have felt respect- 
ing it, said, while he admitted the country ought to have reaped 
greater advantages from the “ successful” folly it had committed, 
he was so convinced of the necessity of peace, that if he could be 
placed in the same circumstances again, he would again take the 
same resolution, and act:the same part. 

This was the termination of his glory, and here, if his history 
were to be concluded, it would, with the exception of faults com- 
mitted during “ the age of folly and the passions,” be one of the 
most brilliant in modern history. Unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion, as well as for his happiness, his after years were stained by 
graver faults, and embittered by their consequences; and that 
period of his life in which experience had matured the fruits of 
his early promise, without diminishing the elasticity of his spirit, 
was doomed to be passed under circumstances so painful that 
they impelled him to conduct which rendered his patriotism ques- 
tionable, and raised suspicions against his honour. 

One of those sudden changes in politics which happen in no 
country but England, occurred at this time. There were two 
classes of Tories ; one was attached to the House of Hanover, 
the others were the adherents of the fallen fortunes of the Stuart 
family. The former party, with the most ridiculous versatility, 
joined the Whigs, whose power they believed would predominate 
upon the Queen’s death. The first object of attack for the new 
coalition was the late treaty of peace, and the ministers were 
marked for their victims. At this time, when an union of their 
strength was more than ever necessary, the mutual dislike of 
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Oxford and Bolingbroke had increased to such a degree that 

each seemed to prefer encountering the worst dangers to ensuring 

their safety by a co-operation. Lord Oxford’s disgrace came 

first, and the exultation which Bolingbroke did not scruple to 

testify was scarcely over when his own followed. The death of 
the Queen annihilated his power and crushed his expectations. 

On the accession of George the First he was dismissed from his 

office with insult. He was aware that he could expect no quarter 

from the Whigs, for he knew he had deserved none: he was 

threatened with a prosecution, and apprehended that “his blood. 
was to be the cement of a new alliance.” He therefore deter- 

mined on flight, and, after announcing his intention to brave the 

storm, and appearing frequently in public to give a countenance 

to his assertion, he withdrew privately to France. His enemies 

were now left to pursue their hostile designs against him without 

opposition. Sir Robert Walpole conducted an impeachment 

against him in the House of Commons, and on the 10th of. 
September, 1715, he was attainted of high treason. 

Soon after his first arrival in France, in March, 1715, he had 
been solicited to join the party of the Pretender there; but receiv- 
ing, at the same time, a well-meant caution from Lord Stair, the 
English Ambassador, he promised that nobleman that he would 
enter into no Jacobite engagements. This promise he says he 
kept, but it is ditficult to reconcile that assertion with his subse- 
quent conduct, unless an implied condition be understood, that, 
on the failure of his attempts to get his attainder reversed, he 
should be freed from his engagement. It was not until he saw that 
all his hopes in this respect were vain, that “ with the smart of his 
attainder tingling in every vein,” he accepted the office of Secretary 
of State to the titular king of England, James the Third. A very 
short experience sufficed to convince him of the utter hopelessness 
of James’s cause. He saw that those who were most interested in 
it supported it so ill and so feebly; that their councils were so 
distracted, their means so small and so ill directed; that it 
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could not but end in disaster and disappointment. He was dis- 
gusted at the falsehood and want of confidence he every where 
encountered, and was shocked at discovering that intriguers of 
the most wretched kind were permitted to meddle with matters 
on which the lives and fortunes of many noble and gallant persons 
depended, and which, as it was then believed, were intimately 
connected with the true interest of these realms. For some time 
however he exerted all the powers of his fertile mind and indefa- 
tigable industry in this ill-starred cause. He sent emissaries to 
England who might be trusted, and made such applications to the 
French Court, as, by compelling a distinct answer, if they did not 
accomplish the objects to which they were directed, would at least 
put an end to the mischievous delusions which had been kept up. 
The Chevalier’s rash landing in Scotland, and his still more rash 
retreat, however, effectually destroyed all hope. Bolingbroke’s 
discontent at his conduct, expressed in a moment when the influ- 
ence of wine had thrown him off his guard, was repeated to his 
new master, and soon afterwards, before the year 1715 was at 
an end, he was dismissed from his post of Secretary, and the 
papers of his office, which he says might have been contained in 
a moderately sized writing case, demanded of him. His own 
account of this event is amusing :—“ The Thursday following the 
Duke of Ormond came to see me, and after the compliment of 
telling me that he believed I should be surprised at a message he 
brought, he put into my hand a note to himself, and a little scrip 
of paper directed to me, and drawn in the style of a justice of 
peace’s warrant. They were both in the Chevalier’s hand-writing, 
and were dated on the Tuesday, in order to raake me believe that 
they had been writ on the road, and sent back to the Duke. His 
grace dropped in our conversation, with great dexterity, all the 
insinuations proper to confirm me in this opinion. I knew at this 
time that his master was not gone, so that he gave me two very 
risible scenes, which are frequently to be met with when some ~ 
people meddle in business ; I mean that of seeing a man labour 
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with a great deal of awkward artifice to make a secret of nothing, 
and that of seeing yourself taken for a bubble, when you know as 
much of the matter as he who thinks that he imposes on you.”— 
He gave up such of the papers as were at hand, but, with a 
candour which the Chevalier’s treatment of him hardly deserved, 
kept, until he had a safer opportunity of delivering them to 
him, some letters, in which he had expressed a very unceremo- 
nious opinion of his General’s capacity. To add the last degree of 
ridicule to this affair, the Chevalier had articles of impeachment 
prepared against him, by which he was accused of having neg- 
lected and betrayed the duties of the office with which he had 
been entrusted. He answered these articles by a prompt and 
complete refutation, and congratulated himself that the Chevalier 
had, by his own act, broken the links of the chain which his 
engagement had fastened on him. Lord Stair had received 
instructions to detach him from the Jacobite interest, if it 
might be practicable, and no sooner learnt this rupture than he 
sent a gentleman to inform him that George the First was willing 
to grant him a pardon, and to assure him of his own good offices 
in bringing about his restoration. This offer was accompanied 
by a proposition that he should make certain discoveries, which 
he unhesitatingly and firmly rejected, but, at the same time, 
explained his intention of addressing to the Tories of England, a 
great portion of whom were Jacobites, such a statement of the 
late affairs as the conduct of the Chevalier towards him, and the 
safety of his friends, no less than the vindication of his own 
honour, had rendered necessary ; and which, he said, he thought 
would contribute to the establishment of the government, and the 
union of the people. Lord Stair felt the force of his represen- 
tations, and advised the King to accede to them. Bolingbroke 
soon afterwards received a promise of pardon on the expiration 
of the Parliament by which the attainder against him had been 
passed, and which had yet nearly seven years to run. His father 
in the mean time, as an earnest of the King’s intentions, was 
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created Baron of Battersea and Viscount St. John, with remainder 
to his younger sons ; and Bolingbroke put in practice the inten- 
tion he had expressed to Lord Stair, by publishing his well-known 
letter to Sir William Wyndham. 

In 1716 (bis former wife having died soon after he went abroad) 
he married a young lady of great beauty and accomplishments, 
the widow of the Marquis de Villette, and a niece of Madame 
de Maintenon. In her society he enjoyed the happiness which he 
had failed to find in his former marriage, and they remained in 
France until 1723, when, the Parliament being dissolved, he 
received a pardon. This however fell very far short of what he 
wished and of what he expected. He had hoped that he should 
be able to overcome the inveterate hatred of Sir Robert Walpole, 
his old foe, and now the first Minister; and to compass that 
design, he had adopted the most conciliatory conduct towards him. 
Without relaxing in those civilities, he engaged, by means of a 
bribe of £11,000, the assistance of the Duchess of Kendall, 
George the First’s favourite mistress, who exerted herself so 
powerfully, that Walpole, contrary to his own feelings and judge- 
ment, and enforced by a threat of dismissal from office if he 
should persist in his opposition, carried a Bill through Parliament, 
restoring Bolingbroke in blood, and to the enjoyment of his family 
estates, but excluding him from his seat in the House of Peers. He 
now bought Dawley, near Uxbridge, a seat of Lord Tankerville’s, 
whither he retired, as he gave it out, for the purpose of avoiding 
all temptations to mingle in the busy scenes of the world, and 
with a determination to devote himself wholly to study and rural 
enjoyments. He wrote exulting to Swift that he had, in the 
gardener’s phrase, “laid hold of the ground, and that neither 
friends nor enemies would find it easy to transplant him ;” but he 
either deceived himself or sought to deceive others. He was 
extremely desirous for a full restoration, of which, he said, the 
King had made him frequent solemn and unsolicited promises, 
and on the faith of which he had returned to England. ‘He wrote 
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to George the First claiming the fulfilment of this promise, but 
being unable to obtain it, his patience was exhausted, and he 
determined to try what his hostility would do against the minister 
whom his forbearance, and even his repeated submissions, had 
failed to move. He openly attributed to Walpole the proscription 
under which he laboured, and accused him of meanness and 
treachery, which he had affected to conceal under the mask of 
good will towards him; he declared open warfare against the 
minister, joined Mr. Pulteney and the discontented Whigs, and 
embarked with all his strength in an opposition. The influence of 
his powerful pen was again felt : a quantity of pamphlets, and a 
still greater number of papers in the Craftsman, a periodical pub- 
lication of that day, conducted with great violence and ability, 
testified his unabated strength, and the intensity of his resentment. 
Walpole felt his power totter, but the unconquerable nerve which 
always distinguished him prevented his evincing the slightest 
apprehension, while it confirmed the King, strengthened his party, 
and eventually triumphed. Bolingbroke, through the means of the 
Duchess of Kendall, procured a memorial against Walpole to be 
delivered to the King and requested an audience. Walpole, 
instead of opposing, backed this request. Bolingbroke had his 
audience, and when Walpole asked the King what his adversary 
had said, his Majesty replied, “ Bagatelles! bagatelles!’ It was 
impossible for Bolingbroke now not to be convinced, by the 
repeated mortifications he had endured, that he struggled in a 
hopeless contest. The spirit of the times was different from that 
in which he had created and directed the force of public opinion ; 
the occasion was wanting; and he had an opponent of a very 
different kind to cope with. Their relative positions too were 
changed ; Walpole was in the very plentitude of his power—the 
minister who dispensed the gifts and favours of the government :— 
Bolingbroke was a helpless, hopeless individual, whose presence 
in the country seemed to be by the sufferance of his very enemies, 
and who, besides his talents, had no other distinction than that 
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formed by the contrast between the once palmy state of his for- 
tunes and their present degradation. In 1735 he found, too, that 
some of his coadjutors were disposed to depart from the views 
they had originally taken ; his disgust at this discovery broke out 
into reproaches; quarrels ensued; and after ten years of unspar- 
ing warfare against the ministry, he determined to lay down his 
weapons. He had discovered that neither his parts, which every- 
body acknowledged, and which his enemies feared, nor the unos- 
tentatious life he had been leading for so many years, could procure 
the reversal of his attainder, and he determined to withdraw to 
France, where he should at least avoid the mortification of being 
in sight of the object of his wishes, after he had convinced himself 
that to attain it was impossible. . 

In his retreat at Chanteloup, he wrote his “ Letters on the Use 
and Study of History,” a work in which the beauties and the 
blemishes are so intimately blended, as to furnish ample materials 
for the praises of his admirers, and for the worst censures of his 
foes. Its main and unpardonable fault is, that it attacks the 
authority of revealed religion, and some points of theology, a 
science of which the author was profoundly ignorant, and in which 
his speculations are as frivolous as they are blameable. In some 
letters which he afterwards published “On the true Use of Study 
and Retirement,” he appeared to greater advantage, and expressed 
some highly original and philosophical observations with great 
power and eloquence. On the death of his father, who attained 
to a very advanced age, he returned to England, and took up his 
residence in the family mansion at Battersea, after which he went 
very little into public. In his intimacy with the Prince of Wales, 
the son of George the Second, those who impugn his memory 
have affected to discover marks of the angry spirit which had 
actuated the former part of his life, and have accused him, some- 
what hastily, of having fomented the lamentable differences which 
prevailed at this period in the royal family. Here he wrote his 
“Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism,” and the “Idea of a Patriot 
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King,” and he was engaged on “ Some Reflections on the State of 
the Nation,” when death put a period to his eventful and disturbed 
life. Asa writer his productions were voluminous; among the 
political portion of them there are proofs of such rare and exalted 
talents as entitle him to an eminent literary reputation: the parts 
which consist of religious speculations have been often repeated, 
but are now fallen into the oblivion they deserve. He died on 
the twelfth of December, 1751, in that house where he had often 
expressed a wish to breathe his last sigh, of a cancer in the cheek, 
and was buried in Battersea church. 
He left no issue of either of his marriages. 
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